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Editor's   Foreword 

The  present  issue  of  the  Studies  marks  a  decade  in  the 
publication  of  this  annual  faculty  journal.  This  landmark 
might  well  serve  as  the  motive  for  a  brief  review  of  those 
ten  years. 

Founded  in  faith  by  two  faculty  members  and  sup- 
ported unstintingly  by  the  university  administration,  the 
Studies  had  to  rely  upon  a  small  college  faculty  to  produce 
annually  the  necessary  research  and  writing.  This  faith 
was  justified.  A  decade  has  shown  that  the  faculty  journal 
has  a  place  in  a  small  college  and  has  inspired  the  faculty, 
even  in  the  era  since  Pearl  Harbor,  to  the  continued  labor 
of  research,  outside  and  beyond  the  many  classroom  hours 
and  extracurricular  duties. 

Productive  of  forty-seven  articles  in  more  than  four 
hundred  pages  to  date,  the  arts  faculty  has  been  repre- 
sented by  three-fourths  of  its  members.  Only  three  pro- 
fessors have  appeared  in  five  or  more  issues.  The  figures, 
therefore,  are  a  report  of  general  faculty  participation.  Of 
the  twenty-three  contributors,  fourteen  hold  the  earned 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  the  remaining  nine  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts.  Earned  graduate  degrees  appear 
to  indicate  continued  interest  in  research. 

Other  facts  that  should  be  mentioned  about  the  Studies 
are  that  national  circulation  has  placed  it  in  the  college  and 
university  libraries  of  every  state  in  the  Union,  annually, 
and  that  listings  in  the  accepted  American  and  interna- 
tional indexes  for  libraries  have  brought  recognition  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Finally,  the  germ  of  the  Studies,  sown  in  1936,  bur- 
geoned in  1944  into  the  endowed  Susquehanna  University 
Press  (the  Brush  Foundation) ,  whose  first  full-length  book 
will  appear  in  late  spring,  1945. 

Arthur  Herman  Wilson 


The  Distribution  of  the  Civil  War 

Interest-bearing  Debt,  with 

Present  Day  Implications 

by  William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  profound  economic  and  social 
changes  occurred  in  both  sections  of  the  Union  after  the 
Civil  War.  These  developments  are  usually  couched  in 
such  terms  as  industrialization,  urbanization,  large-scale 
production,  monopoly,  concentration  of  wealth,  and  the  like. 
In  opposition  to  these  phenomena  arose  various  agrarian 
movements,  particularly  cheap-money  crusades.  Among 
the  many  factors  that  helped  to  produce  this  mid-west  dis- 
content, not  the  least  important  was  the  sectional  and  class 
distribution  of  the  interest-bearing  debt  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

The  Civil  War  had  been  ended  only  two  years  when 
Karl  Marx  was  saying  that  the  national  debt  was  already 
having  a  vicious  influence.  His  words  were:  "...  the 
American  Civil  War  brought  in  its  train  a  colossal  national 
debt,  and,  with  it,  pressure  of  taxes,  the  rise  of  the  vilest 
financial  aristocracy,  the  squandering  of  a  huge  part  of  the 
public  land  on  speculative  companies  for  the  exploitation 
of  railways,  mines,  &c,  in  brief,  the  most  rapid  centralis- 
ation of  capital.  The  great  republic  has,  therefore,  ceased 
to  be  the  promised  land  for  emigrant  labourers."1 

While  some  of  Marx's  observations  are  clearly  exag- 
gerated,2 it  is  true  that  the  Civil  War  debt  did  produce  far- 
reaching  effects.     In  the  last  issue  of  the  Studies  the  writer 


Karl  Marx,  Capital:     A  Critique  of  Political  Economy,  edited  by 
Frederick  Engels  (Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  Chicago;  3  vols.,  1907, 
1908,  1909)  I,  847.     Volume  I  was  written  by  Marx  in  1867. 
The  most  obvious  error  in  the  above  quotation  is  the  statement 
that  the  United  States  had  ceased  to  be  the  promised  land  for 
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discussed  some  of  the  political  influences  of  the  public  debt 
during  Johnson's  administration.3  It  was  shown  that 
Greenbackers  wished  to  pay  the  bonds  in  paper  rather  than 
in  gold.  The  purpose  of  the  present  essay  is  to  analyze 
the  sectional  and  class  distribution  of  the  debt  in  order  to 
throw  some  light  upon  its  political  effects  in  the  postwar 
era.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  deal  with  inflation  in 
general. 

It  would  be  fortunate  indeed  if  we  had  even  approxi- 
mate figures  on  the  distribution  of  the  debt  in  the  years 
immediately  following  Appomattox,  that  is,  during  John- 
son's term.  But  information  is  meager.  We  do  know 
that  on  October  31,  1865  the  total  interest-bearing  in- 
debtedness of  the  Federal  Government  was  about  2400 
millions.4  Of  that  sum,  276  millions  were  held  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  in  reserve  for  national  bank- 
notes. We  do  not  have  statistics  of  an  official  nature  on 
foreign  holdings  on  that  date,  but  by  1868  foreigners 
owned  600  millions.5     Beyond  these  data  all  is  conjecture. 


emigrant  labor.  The  fact  is  that  industry  increased  the  number 
of  immigrants  because  cheap  labor  was  needed  in  mills  and  mines. 
William  A.  Russ,  Jr.,  "The  Political  Influence  of  the  Civil  War 
Bonded  Debt  during  Johnson's  Administration,"  in  Susquehanna 
University  Studies,  II  (March,  1944)  390-408. 
The  exact  sum  was  $2,354,331,399.35.  See  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  on  the  State  of  the  Finances  for  the  Year 
1865,  which  is  House  Ex.  Doc.  3  (39  Cong.  1  Sess.)  pp.  17  ff. 
This  is  the  estimate  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  report 
for  1868,  p.  VIII.  President  Johnson,  in  his  annual  message  of 
December  9,  1868,  gives  a  wrong  impression  of  the  Secretary's 
estimate.  The  latter  had  stated  that  the  foreign  debt  of  the 
United  States  was  850  millions,  of  which  600  millions  were  United 
States  bonds  and  the  rest  private  bonds.  The  President,  on  the 
other  hand,  speaks  as  though  the  entire  850  millions  represented 
Federal  debt.  See  James  D.  Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  of 
the  Presidents  (12  vols.,  Washington,  D.  C,  1899),  VI,  677.  Many 
guesses  had  already  been  made  about  foreign  holdings.  The 
editor  of  Hunt's  Merchant's  Magazine  (June,  1865)  believed  that 
Europeans  had  purchased  between  500  and  800  millions.  Inter- 
esting figures  on  foreign  purchases  appear  in  E.  P.  Oberholtzer, 
Jay  Cooke,  Financier  of  the  Civil  War  (2  vols.,  Phila.,  1907) 
I,  287  ff.  J.  S.  Gibbons,  who  wrote  extensively  on  funding  the 
debt,  estimated  foreign  ownership  at  350  millions   (The  Public 
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If  the  276  millions  6  held  by  the  Comptroller  in  1865 
and  the  600  millions  owned  by  foreigners7  in  1868  be  de- 
ducted from  the  total,  the  amount  in  domestic  hands  comes 
to  about  1478  millions.  There  is  no  reliable  information 
concerning  where  or  in  what  amounts  these  1478  millions 
were  possessed.  In  all  probability  a  large  proportion  of 
the  sum  was  owned  by  corporations  and  capitalists  in  the 
Northeast,  for  that  was  the  only  section  which  had  much 
surplus  wealth  to  lend  during  the  war.     At  all  events, 


Debt  of  the  United  States,  a  pamphlet  published  in  New  York  in 
1867).  Silas  Stilwell,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  National  Finances: 
Philosophical  Examination  of  Credit  (N.  Y.,  1867)  thought  that 
Europeans  had  bought  300  millions  of  American  bonds  since  the 
end  of  the  war. 

Opponents  of  the  national  banks  objected  to  the  use  of  Govern- 
ment bonds  for  the  issuing  of  bank-notes.  They  charged  that 
this  system  created  a  money  monopoly  and  added  to  the  already 
unfair  distribution  of  bond  ownership  among  corporations  and 
large  investors.  For  the  "Western  Attitude  toward  National 
Banks,  1873-74,"  see  George  L.  Anderson,  in  The  Mississippi 
Valley  Historical  Review,  XXIII  (Sept.,  1936)  205-17.  As  will 
be  learned  shortly,  Greenbackers  had  even  more  reason  to  object 
in  1880  because,  while  the  total  indebtedness  had  decreased,  the 
amount  held  by  the  Comptroller  for  issue  of  bank-notes  had  in- 
creased to  320  millions. 

If  it  can  be  assumed  that  foreign  holdings  in  1868  were  approxi- 
mately what  they  were  in  1865,  then  foreigners  owned  25%  of  the 
entire  2400  millions.  That  the  large  European  holdings  had 
considerable  economic  effect  is  easy  to  demonstrate.  The 
servicing  of  the  foreign-held  bonds  required  an  excess  of 
exports  over  imports;  as  a  consequence,  a  high  tariff  be- 
came a  handy  instrument  to  maintain  the  necessary  fav- 
orable trade  balance.  Furthermore,  this  borrowing  from 
abroad  to  save  the  Union  helped  to  keep  the  country  in  a  debtor 
position  for  a  longer  period.  Whether  the  foreign-owned  securi- 
ties exerted  any  influence  within  the  United  States  is  hard  to  say. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  in  the  early  1830's  Jackson  men 
maintained  that  foreign  ownership  of  a  block  of  United  States 
Bank  stock  exercised  a  deleterious  influence.  When  Pennsyl- 
vania defaulted  on  its  bonds  in  the  1840's,  foreign  investors  sent 
an  agent  to  that  state  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  newspapers 
to  editorialize  in  favor  of  resumption.  See  Reginald  C.  McGrane, 
Foreign  Bondholders  and  American  State  Debts  (N.  Y.,  1935) 
pp.  72  ff. 
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during  Johnson's  term,  the  Greenbackers  campaigned  for 
cheap  money  on  the  assumption  that  bondholders  of  the 
Northeast  controlled  most  of  the  national  securities. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  Government  did  not  see  fit  to 
order  a  survey  of  the  distribution  of  the  debt  in  the  Census 
of  1870.  Such  an  investigation  was,  however,  undertaken 
by  the  Census  Bureau  in  1880  and  was  published  as  part  of 
Volume  VII  of  the  Tenth  Census.8  A  survey  of  bond 
ownership  at  that  late  date9  was  weakened  by  at  least  two 
inevitable  difficulties:  (1)  in  fifteen  years  much  of  the 
debt  had  changed  hands;  and  (2)  a  large  proportion  had 
been  liquidated,  for  the  1865  figure  of  about  2400  millions 
had  been  diminished  by  1880  to  about  1724  millions.10 

The  interest-bearing  debt  in  1880  was  composed  of 
two  kinds  of  bond:  coupon  and  registered.  The  coupon 
bonds  will  be  discussed  first  because  little  can  be  learned 
about  their  distribution.  By  their  very  nature  it  is  im- 
possible to  discover  much  about  them  because  the  coupons 
were  handled  somewhat  like  cash.11  The  only  way  in  which 
the  Census  Bureau  could  secure  any  statistics  concerning 
their  distribution  was  to  ask  for  statements  of  coupons 
cashed  at  the  Treasury  at  Washington  and  at  the  sub- 
treasuries.  The  figures  thus  obtained  were  unsatisfactory, 
as  the  Census  authorities  admitted ;  but  the  following  rather 
startling  facts  were  learned :  the  total  outstanding  coupon 
debt  was  about  538  millions;  of  this  amount,  221  millions, 
or  41.1%,  were  held  abroad,  coupons  of  which  had  been 
cashed  through  the  New  York  sub-treasury;  another  large 
block  was  apparently  owned  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 


Volume  VII  is  entitled  Report  on  Valuation,  Taxation,  and  Pub- 
lic Indebtedness  in  the  United  States,  as  returned  at  the  Tenth 
Census  (June  1,  1880).  Compiled  under  the  direction  of  Robert 
P.  Porter,  special  agent  (Washington,  1884). 

It  was  not  until  1887  that  the  first  real  study  of  the  distribution 
of  the  Civil  War  debt  appeared,  namely,  Henry  C.  Adams's  Public 
Debts:  An  Essay  in  the  Science  of  Finance  (N.  Y.,  1887).  No 
research  was  possible  until  publication  of  Volume  VII  in  1884. 
Adams's  book  has  been  very  helpful  in  the  writing  of  this  paper. 
Tenth  Census,  VII,  485. 
Ibid.,  p.  518. 
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City,  for  coupons  representing  176  millions  were  turned  in 
at  the  New  York  sub-treasury.  If  foreign  and  New  York 
holdings  are  deducted  from  the  entire  coupon  debt,  there 
remain  only  140  millions  which  were  owned  by  people  in 
the  rest  of  the  country.  The  financial  leadership  of  New 
York  City — therefore  of  the  Northeast — is  obvious;  and  it 
is  eloquent  testimony  to  the  sectional  distribution  of  this 
type  of  bond.  On  its  face  value  the  fact  that  New  York 
City  handled  74%  of  the  coupon  debt  may  not  seem  im- 
portant, but  something  of  its  significance  can  be  gathered 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  entire  West  and  South  in 
1880  could  muster  only  9%  of  the  coupon  bonds.12 

When  the  registered  debt  in  1880  was  analyzed, 
Eastern  domination  was  proved  beyond  reasonable  doubt. 
The  Census  officials  were  able  to  explore  and  examine  this 
portion  of  the  debt  much  more  fully  and  with  more  satis- 
factory results.     They  found  that  the  registered  debt  tot- 


12     The  break-down  as  given  by  the  Tenth  Census,  VII,  520,  is  as 
follows : 

New  York  City 

Foreign   $221,108,425  or     41.1% 

Domestic  176,325,479  or     32.8 

Total  New  York  City  $397,433,904  or  73.9 

United  States  Treasury  (D.C.)   14,170,672     or  2.6 

Boston  47,326,162  or  8.8 

Philadelphia     19,560,679  or  3.6 

Baltimore 10,512,928  or  2.0 

Cincinnati     17,755,032  or  3.3 

Chicago  14,748,589  or  2.7 

St.  Louis  10,250,490  or  1.9 

New  Orleans   1,664,812  or  0.3 

San  Francisco 4,108,982  or  0.8 

Total    $537,532,250  or  100.0 

The  9%  for  the  South  and  West  is  arrived  at  by  adding  the  per- 
centages for  the  cities  of  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  and  Cincinnati.  If  Baltimore  be  considered  a  Southern 
city,  then  the  percentage  is  11.  It  was  unfortunate,  but  the 
Census  Bureau  could  not  learn  how  many  individuals  and  how 
many  corporations  owned  these  bonds. 
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ailed  about  1174  millions.13  Before  beginning  their  inves- 
tigation they  deducted  28  millions  held  abroad,14  320  mil- 
lions held  in  trust  for  national  bank-notes,  and  the  181 
millions  of  six  percents,  which,  because  of  bookkeeping 
difficulties,  could  not  be  included  with  the  rest.15  As  a  re- 
sult they  arrived  at  the  sum  of  645  millions  (644,990,400, 


13  Ibid.,  p.  489.     The  composition  of  this  figure  was  as  follows: 

4%  consols  of  1907 $    528,100,950 

4%%  funded  loan  of  1891  170,280,800 

5%  funded  loan  of  1881  294,440,800 

6%   loan  of   1880/1881 180,926,700 

Total   $1,173,749,250 

14  The  foreign-owned  bonds  had  been  reduced  from  600  millions  in 
1868  to  249  millions  (28  registered  and  221  coupon)  in  1880. 
Stated  in  percentages,  the  25%  foreign  ownership  of  1868  had 
been  cut  in  twelve  years  to  just  under  15%.  This  figure  (15%) 
probably  does  not,  however,  represent  a  true  percentage  as  of 
1868,  because,  beginning  with  1874,  there  had  been  temporary 
increases  in  the  total  debt.  Reductions  continued  regularly  each 
year  until  hard  times  affected  public  revenues  in  1874.  Further- 
more, towards  the  close  of  the  1870's  new  increases  were  neces- 
sary to  provide  gold  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  on 
January  1,  1879.  In  all  likelihood,  foreigners  invested  in  some 
of  these  new  bonds.  By  June  30,  1880  the  debt  was  still  above 
the  low  point  of  1873  (1724  millions  as  compared  to  1696  mil- 
lions). 

15  The  Census  officials  had  the  following  to  say  in  regard  to  the 
omission  of  this  loan:  "The  interest  on  the  six  per  cent,  bonds 
of  1880  and  1881  was  made  payable  semi-annually  (July  and 
January),  in  the  ten  principal  cities  of  the  country,  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Washing- 
ton, San  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans,  and  not  sent 
direct  by  draft  to  the  holders.  The  treasury  books  were  sent  to 
the  subtreasuries  of  these  cities,  and  the  owners  or  persons 
authorized  called  and  receipted  for  the  interest.  These  bonds, 
aggregating  at  that  time  $180,926,700,  were  owned  by  7,688  cor- 
porations and  private  individuals;  4,239  of  these  holders  received 
their  interest  in  New  York  City;  1,611  in  Boston;  1,306  in  Phil- 
adelphia; 243  in  Baltimore;  42  in  Chicago;  54  in  Cincinnati;  169 
in  Washington;  5  in  San  Francisco;  10  in  St.  Louis;  and  9  in 
New  Orleans"  (ibid.,  p.  490).  These  figures  show  clearly  the 
hegemony  of  the  Northeastern  cities  over  the  rest  of  the  country. 
The  Census  authorities  could  not  differentiate  between  individual 
and  corporate  holdings. 
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to  be  exact)  which  was  used  as  a  base  figure  for  various 
interesting  analyses. 

Of  these  645  millions  it  was  found  that  corporations 
and  males  owned  all  except  90  millions;  that  corporations 
alone  held  well  over  227  millions;  and  that  418  millions 
were  in  the  hands  of  private  citizens,  male  and  female.16 
The  lion's  share  of  the  registered  bonds  was  owned  by  large 
investors,  while  the  small  investor  held  a  mere  bagatelle. 
Thus  410  millions  of  the  base  figure  were  held  in  amounts 
over  50,000  dollars;  less  than  8  millions  were  owned  in 
amounts  under  500  dollars.17  Stated  in  percentages,  about 
63%  of  the  base  figure  was  held  in  amounts  over  50,000 
dollars,  and  about  1.2%  was  held  in  amounts  small  enough 
to  be  owned  by  many  widows  and  orphans.18  It  is  obvious 
that  the  plea  made  by  Jay  Cooke  during  the  Civil  War  that 
a  national  debt  would  be  a  national  blessing  because  it  could 
provide  safe  investment  for  the  savings  of  widows  and 
orphans  was  exaggerated,  to  say  the  least.19  Some  poor 
persons  did  invest  in  public  securities,  but  banks,  corpor- 
ations, and  large  investors  were  the  ones  who  took  most 
advantage  of  the  promise  of  safety. 


The  preponderance  of  male  and  corporate  ownership  is  evident 
from  tables  appearing  in  ibid.,  p.  491 : 

42,262  males  owned  $327,185,500  or  $     7,741.84  per  capita 

29,325  females  owned   90,353,350  or         3,081.10  per  capita 

1,527  corporations  owned     227,451,550  or     148,953.20  per  corp. 
In  this  connection,  the  following  from  ibid.,  p.  491  is  well  worth 
study : 
$410,279,400  were  held  in  amounts  over 

58,730,600  were  held  in  amounts  from 

59,143,850  were  held  in  amounts  from 

41,079,900  were  held  in  amounts  from 

33,070,950  were  held  in  amounts  from 

22,032,550  were  held  in  amounts  from 

13,097,250  were  held  in  amounts  from 
7,555,900  were  held  in  amounts  from 
This  is  of  course  a  very  general  statement.     Some  widows  and 
orphans  probably  owned  larger  amounts;  a  few  might  well  have 
held  bonds  in  the  $50,000  bracket. 

A  pamphlet,  printed  at  Philadelphia  in  1865  and  written  by 
"Sam'l  Wilkeson  for  Jay  Cooke,"  expressed  the  idea  that  a 
national  debt  might  be  a  national  blessing.     The  phrase  did  not 


550,000 

25,000  to 

$50,000 

10,000  to 

25,000 

5,000  to 

10,000 

2,500  to 

5,000 

1,000  to 

2,500 

500  to 

1,000 

50  to 

500 
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Undoubtedly  a  larger  number  of  widows,  orphans,  and 
small  investors  held  bonds  at  the  end  of  the  war.  But  they 
must  have  sold  most  of  their  holdings  later,  because  it  is 
clear  that,  fifteen  years  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
the  common  people  owned  very  little  of  the  public  debt. 
Banks  and  large  investors  were  not  averse  to  buying  up 
tax-free  securities.  In  contrast  to  the  concentrated  owner- 
ship of  the  American  national  debt  in  1880,  it  is  pertinent 
to  note  the  spread  of  French  ownership.  On  December  31, 
1876,  the  French  debt  of  3900  millions  of  dollars  was  in  the 
hands  of  4,404,763  holders.20  But  only  71,587  Americans 
as  individuals  owned  any  of  the  United  States  base  figure 
(645  millions).21  Of  course  there  were  other  persons  who 
possessed  bonds ;  as  already  shown,  the  Census  Bureau  had 
no  way  of  ascertaining  how  many  individuals  owned 
coupon  bonds  or  six  percents  of  1880/1881. 

The  concentration  of  the  debt  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
brought  the  complaint  from  A.  Sanders  Piatt  that  the  lab- 
oring people  "...  saved  the  Union,  [and]  they  nominally 
liberated  the  blacks,  but  they  enslaved  themselves  to  a 


originate  with  either  Cooke  or  Wilkeson.  Andrew  Jackson  had 
said  in  1824:  "I  am  one  of  those  who  do  not  believe  that  a 
national  debt  is  a  national  blessing,  but  rather  a  curse  to  a  re- 
public" (quoted  by  J.  S.  Bassett,  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  2  vols., 
N.  Y.,  1916;  I,  346).  In  1813  Thomas  Jefferson,  referring  to 
the  times  when  Hamilton  was  funding  the  debt,  criticized  the 
idea  of  "a  public  debt  being  a  public  blessing"  (Writings,  edited 
by  Andrew  A.  Lipscomb  and  Albert  Ellery  Bergh,  20  vols.,  Wash- 
ington, 1904;  XIII,  420).  Early  in  his  career  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton had  said:  "A  national  debt,  if  it  is  not  excessive,  will  be 
to  us  a  national  blessing"  (The  Works  of  Alexander  Hamilton  .  .  ., 
edited  by  John  C.  Hamilton,  7  vols.,  N.  Y.,  1851;  I,  257). 
Adams,  Public  Debts,  op.  cit.,  p.  43.  But  see  footnote  1  on  p.  46, 
where  it  is  suggested  that  perhaps  there  is  some  slight  dupli- 
cation in  the  French  figure  of  4,404,763. 
This  fact  is  made  clear  by  a  table  in  ibid.,  pp.  46-47: 

No.  of         Amts.  held         No.  of    Amts.  held  by 
Amounts  males  by  males         females        females 

$50  to  $10,000  ....  38,088        $  73,416,300        27,923        $40,865,000 
Above  $10,000  4,174  253,769,200  1,402  49,488,350 


Totals    42,262        $327,185,500        29,325        $90,353,350 
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master  who  remained  at  home  during  the  struggle,  and 
inaugurated  the  condition  to  the  fostering  of  his  own 
greed."22 

The  Census  Bureau  also  subjected  the  base  figure  to  a 
territorial  analysis  in  which  the  hegemony  of  the  Northeast 
over  the  rest  of  the  country  was  again  demonstrated.  This 
showed  the  Northeast  owning  84  %  of  the  personal  holdings, 
whereas  by  population  its  share  should  have  been  only  29%. 
Disparity  of  ownership  is  most  marked  in  the  South  which 
had  37%  of  the  country's  population  but  held  only  3%  of 
the  base  figure.23 

In  the  1880's,  after  publication  of  Volume  VII  of  the 
Tenth  Census,  some  economic  writers  were  led  to  make 
very  irate  assertions  about  the  unfortunate  position  of  the 
South  and  the  West.  Thus  Piatt  wrote  that  "a  national 
bond  means  national  enslavement  .  .  .  The  bondholder  is 


A.   Sanders  Piatt,  "Payment  of  the   National  Debt,"  in  North 
American  Review,  CXLV  (Aug.,  1887)   182. 

Adams,  op.  cit.,  p.  48,  following  Volume  VII,  493,  of  the  Tenth 
Census,  offers  this  tabulation: 

Amounts 

Pet.  which  should 

Pet.             of  have  been 

Personal             of  the     the  total  held  according 

Section              holdings               total    population  to  population 
New 

England    $  70,972,050               17                 8  $  33,403,108.00 
Middle 

States    ....  279,008,250               67               21  87,683,158.50 

South     13,139,800                 3               37  154,489,374.50 

West    54,418,750               13               34  141,963,209.00 

Totals    $417,538,850  100  100  $417,538,850.00 

Adams's  comment  on  these  figures  is  as  follows:  "Were  it 
true  that  Federal  taxation  is  in  proportion  to  population,  the 
South  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  to  citizens  of  the  other  sections 
the  entire  debt  charges  entailed  by  $141,349,574  of  bonds,  this 
being  the  difference  between  the  amount  held  and  the  amount 
assigned"  (p.  49).  The  amount  assigned  was  $154,489,374.50; 
the  amount  held  was  $13,139,800.  The  difference  was  about  141 
millions.  But,  as  Adams  intimates,  Federal  taxation  is  not  based 
upon  population. 
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the  master,  for  whom  principal  and  interest  is  [sic]  to  be 
collected.  The  government  is  the  slave-driver,  who  cracks 
the  whip  and  applies  the  lash  for  such  unholy  extortion." 
He  further  declared:  "The  slavery  of  the  South  was  a 
blessing  compared  to  the  present  debt  bondage."24  N.  P. 
Hill  spoke  of  tribute:  "...  the  substantially  exclusive 
holding  of  these  bonds  in  a  small  section  of  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  Union"  made  the  South  and  West  "tribu- 
tary to  the  North-East."25 

Although  this  tribute  did  not  come  in  the  form  of  any 
governmentally-assessed  indemnity  such  as  Germany  im- 
posed upon  France  in  1871,  it  was  nevertheless  real;  for, 
in  the  working  of  the  economic  system  the  South  and  the 
West  suffered.  Southerners  paid  taxes  on,  say,  tobacco 
and  liquor.20  The  money  was  used  in  part  to  pay  interest 
and  principal  on  the  bonds.  But  little  if  any  of  this  in- 
terest and/or  principal  returned  to  the  South  or  the  West, 
because  so  few  bonds  were  owned  in  those  sections.  Hor- 
ace White  said:  "There  is  a  transfer  of  capital  from  the 
West  and  the  South  to  the  East."27  But  White  correctly 
cautioned  that  this  transfer  of  capital  as  caused  by  un- 
equal ownership  of  Government  bonds  should  not  be  pressed 
too  far;  it  was  effected  by  several  factors  besides  taxes. 
In  an  economic  sense  the  South  was  conquered  territory 
long  after  the  Union  troops  had  withdrawn.28  Of  course, 
the  transfer  of  funds  arising  from  maldistribution  of 
Government  bonds  was  disliked.  Southerners,  who  had 
been  bled  white  to  finance  their  own  Government  and  who 
were  forced  to  repudiate  the  bonds  representing  these  loans, 
had  to  turn  about  and  pay  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
Union  debt.     Incidentally,  the  Northeast  was  largely  Re- 


24     Op.  cit.,  pp.  182,  184. 

2r>     N.  P.  Hill,  "Payment  of  the  National  Debt,"  in  North  American 

Review,  CXLIII  (Sept.,  1886)  217-18. 
2(!     Many  mountaineers  of  the  South  evaded  this  "tribute"  by  making 

their  own  moonshine  and  shooting  revenue-collectors. 
27     The  Nation,  XLV    (Sept.  8,  1887)    195.     White  was  reviewing 

Adams's  Public  Debts. 
2«     Cf.,  B.  B.  Kendrick,  "The  Colonial  Status  of  the  South,"  in  The 

Journal  of  Southern  History,  VIII  (Feb.,  1942)  3-23. 
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publican — a  good  reason,  among  others,  for  the  phenomenon 
known  as  the  Solid  South. 

As  already  indicated,  the  West  was  also  in  financial 
subjection  to  the  Northeast  to  the  extent  of  88  millions.29 
To  be  sure,  the  tribute  from  the  West  was  not  as  heavy  as 
it  was  from  the  South ;  nevertheless  that  there  was  tribute- 
bearing  at  all  seemed  the  rankest  of  injustice  to  the  West- 
erner. If  the  soft-money  crusades  of  the  West  meant  any- 
thing at  all,  they  meant  that  the  yoke  galled  that  section 
more  than  it  did  the  South.  For  the  South  had  rebelled, 
and  in  a  sense  deserved  punishment.  But  the  West  had  not 
revolted;  it  had  been  as  loyal  as  the  East.  Just  as  the 
answer  of  the  South  was  to  remain  solidly  Democratic, 
that  of  the  West  was  to  espouse  such  heresies  as  Green- 
backism  and  silverism. 

The  domination  of  Northeastern  capitalists  and  cor- 
porations over  the  other  sections,  so  far  as  bondholding  was 
concerned,  is  clear.  In  the  Northeast  the  cities  of  Boston 
and  New  York  held  most  of  the  debt;  and,  of  the  states, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  led  in  num- 
ber of  owners.  Massachusetts  had  more  holders  than  any 
other  state,  namely  16,855  or  23%  of  the  total;  while  New 
York  had  20%,  but  its  people  owned  more  bonds.  This  is 
to  say  that  Massachusetts,  with  3%  of  the  population  of 
the  country,  had  about  23%  of  the  bondholders.  In  com- 
parison, Oregon,  a  Western  state,  had  only  14  holders 
whose  investment  amounted  to  $126,300,  an  insignificant 
sum  when  placed  beside  the  210  millions  owned  in  New 
York.30      Moreover,    of   the    73,114    holders,    51%     (who 


29  See  table  in  footnote  23. 

30  The  following  figures  have  been  chosen  to  show  the  contrast  be- 
tween several  of  the  states  owning  large  amounts  with  Oregon 
which  owned  very  little  (Tenth  Census,  VII,  492) : 


Pet.  of 

Pet.  of 

Pet.  of 

No.  of 

all 

Amount 

total 

total  pop- 

State 

holders 

holders 

owned 

amount 

ulation 

Mass. 

16,855 

23.04 

$  45,138,750 

6.99 

3.56 

N.  Y. 

14,803 

20.24 

210,264,250 

32.60 

10.14 

Penna. 

...10,408 

14.23 

40,223,050 

6.23 

8.54 

Ore. 

14 

00.02 

126,300 

0.02 

0.34 
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owned  85%  of  the  total  registered  debt)  resided  in  117 
cities  of  the  country.31 

The  following  conclusions  would  appear  to  be  justified 
from  this  analysis  of  the  sectional  and  class  ownership  of 
the  interest-bearing  debt  in  1880:  (1)  that  the  South  and 
West  were  in  a  disadvantageous  position  vis-a-vis  the  East 
so  far  as  bondholding  is  concerned,  a  situation  which 
throws  into  bold  relief  the  intense  economic  and  social  con- 
flict between  the  sections  after  the  Civil  War;  (2)  that 
large  investors  and  corporations,  not  widows  and  orphans, 
owned  most  of  the  debt,  a  condition  of  affairs  whose  import 
is  obvious;  (3)  that  rural  areas  were  in  a  state  of  vassalage 
to  cities,  an  indication  of  the  growing  industrialization  and 
urbanization  of  the  nation;  (4)  that  the  interest-bearing 
debt  as  held  by  Eastern  capitalists  and  corporations  exerted 
a  profound  economic  and  social  influence  in  helping  to 
render  permanent  the  inevitable  distinctions  which  arise 
between  rich  and  poor32 — an  influence  which  in  part  ex- 
plains some  of  the  grievances  that  labor  and  agriculture 
felt  they  had  against  the  industrial  order;  and  (5)  that  if 
the  sectional  and  class  distribution  of  the  debt  just  after 
the  Civil  War  was  in  any  manner  similar  to  that  in  1880 
(and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  it  was  very  different), 
the  charges  of  cheap-money  advocates  in  the  late  sixties 
can  be  understood. 

The  reader  may  by  now  be  asking  himself  whether  a 
similar  maldistribution  of  the  public  debt  is  being  created 
in  World  War  II33.  The  answer  is  that  by  the  very  nature 
of  things  any  war  is  likely  to  bring  about  concentration  of 
bond  ownership  in  the  hands  of  the  banks  and  the  wealthy. 
They  have  the  surplus  money;  the  common  people  do  not. 
But  the  Government  has  been  wiser  in  the  last  two  wars 


Ibid.,  p.  491.     The  figure  73,114  was  composed  of  42,262  males, 
29,325  females,  and  1,527  corporations. 
On  this  point,  see  Adams,  op.  cit.,  p.  50. 

A  corollary  question  may  also  be  asked :  Will  there  be  a  demand 
for  payment  of  the  debt  by  inflationary  means  such  as  arose  after 
1865?  Answering  that  query  would  be  an  act  of  prophecy  which 
is  outside  the  historian's  sphere.  It  is  worth  recalling  however 
that  devaluation  of  the  dollar  in  1934  attempted  to  accomplish  for 
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than  it  was  in  the  Civil  War.  In  the  first  place,  bond- 
selling  has  been  conducted,  in  the  words  of  Secretary  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  "on  a  genuinely  voluntary,  democratic 
basis."34  In  the  Civil  War  the  work  was  done  largely  by 
Jay  Cooke  who  was  made  special  agent  for  the  Treasury. 
In  the  second  place,  deliberate  attempts  have  been  made  to 
get  bonds  info  the  hands  of  the  people;  to  do  so  is  good 
sense,  for  the  wider  the  spread  of  ownership  the  less  con- 
centration and  maldistribution.  Liberty  Loan  drives  were 
used  to  sell  bonds  to  the  ordinary  citizen  in  1917  and  1918; 
even  more  intensive  efforts  are  being  made  today.  In  spite 
of  these  measures,  concentration  of  bond  ownership  is  oc- 
curring; and  to  a  large  degree  the  common  people  are  to 
blame.     All  too  often  they  spend  their  wages  for  pleasure 


that  generation  what  the  cheap-money  men  after  1865  wanted. 
The  President  asked  for  and  received  power  "to  make  possible 
the  payment  of  public  and  private  debts  at  more  nearly  the  price 
level  at  which  they  had  been  incurred." 

The  large  public  debt  which  was  created  under  the  New 
Deal  for  relief,  P.  W.  A.,  and  similar  measures,  was  of  course 
owned  by  banks  and  big  investors.  Thus,  in  order  to  secure  the 
wherewithal  to  provide  jobs  for  the  common  people,  the  Govern- 
ment— under  the  principle  that  the  borrower  is  subject  to  the 
lender — was  placing  both  itself  and  the  people  under  the  power 
of  the  bondholder.  This  outcome  could  not,  however,  be  evaded, 
any  more  than  it  could  have  been  in  the  Civil  War.  The  Govern- 
ment needed  credit  and  got  it  from  those  who  had  it.  After  the 
Civil  War  the  bondholding  interests  were  so  powerful  that  they 
got  a  hundred  cents  in  purchasing  value  on  every  dollar,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  Greenbackers  and  silver  men.  But  under  the 
New  Deal  the  power  of  the  lender  was  not  nearly  so  great.  Those 
who  owned  Government  bonds  before  1934  were  not  able  to 
prevent  devaluation  to  fifty-nine  cents  on  the  dollar.  Devalua- 
tion did  not,  however,  hurt  bondholders  who  lent  after  it  took 
place  because  they  gave  fifty-nine-cent  dollars,  and  were  paid 
back  at  the  same  rate. 

In  a  speech  made  at  Atlantic  City,  on  October  7,  1944.  The 
Secretary  said  further:  "Out  of  every  thirteen  men,  women, 
children  and  babies  in  the  United  States,  more  than  eight  have 
bought  Bonds  of  their  own  Government.  Today  there  are  ap- 
proximately $23,000,000,000  of  Series  E  Bonds  —  the  people's 
bond — outstanding,  all  held  by  individual  investors."  See  War 
Finance  Policies:  Excerpts  from  Three  Addresses  by  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.  (Washington,  1944),  p.  4. 
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and  luxuries  instead  of  for  bonds ;  moreover,  to  make  mat- 
ters worse,  many  small  investors  cash  their  "E"  bonds  at 
the  earliest  moment  allowed.35  Workers  at  war  plants,  who 
do  not  like  to  have  bonds  bought  for  them  out  of  their  wages, 
redeem  their  securities  instead  of  holding  them  for  the 
future.  This  practice  simply  increases  the  maldistribu- 
tion. 

Even  if  the  small  investor  holds  his  bonds  during  the 
war,  he  is  likely  to  cash  them  long  before  they  are  due. 
Untold  numbers  sold  their  equity  in  the  Government  during 
the  hard  times  of  1921,  and  veterans  who  later  received 
bonds  as  a  bonus  did  the  same  thing.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  neither  the  Government  nor  advertisers  helped  to  pre- 
vent such  a  possibility,  when,  in  the  early  loan  campaigns 
of  the  present  war,  people  were  urged  to  buy  bonds  under 
the  specious  argument  that  they  could  purchase  a  car  or  a 
refrigerator  the  moment  the  war  was  over.  In  more  recent 
drives,  however,  that  note  has  not  been  heard;  indeed  ad- 
vertisers are  now  urging  investors  to  keep  their  bonds. 
But  if  large  numbers  of  people  cash  their  holdings  the 
moment  hostilities  cease,  the  same  sort  of  concentrated 
ownership  of  the  public  debt  will  obtain  as  occurred  after 
the  Civil  War:  the  people  will  pay  taxes,  but  will  receive 
little  or  nothing  in  principal  and  interest.  In  short,  the 
concentration  of  bond  ownership  among  banks  and  largQ 
buyers  will  be  bad  enough  even  if  all  small  investors  keep 
all  their  bonds;  it  will  be  infinitely  worse  if  all  or  most  of 
them  redeem  their  securities  for  household  articles  and 
cars  as  soon  as  the  war  ends.  Aside  from  the  danger  of 
inflation  that  may  arise  from  so  much  buying  power  (a 
danger  which  is  very  real),  there  is  also  the  prospect  of 
undue  maldistribution  of  the  public  debt.  The  contempor- 
ary campaign  to  persuade  people  to  keep  their  bonds  should 
increase  its  intensity,  and  the  effort  should  be  redoubled 
the  moment  peace  comes. 


On  November  9,  1944,  Dr.  Robert  W.  Kelso  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  told  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Small  Loan  Com- 
panies that  the  workingmen  will  be  as  poor  at  the  war's  end  as 
they  were  at  the  beginning.  Kelso  continued:  "Too  many  war 
bonds  are  merely  bank  deposits,  put  in  today  and  cashed  tomor- 
row. Money  is  being  spent  and  not  kept  as  an  investment" 
(Philadelphia  Record,  Nov.  10,  1944). 


Expatriate  French  Literature  in 
America  during  World  War  II 

by  Arthur  Herman  Wilson 

With  all  semblance  of  normal  publication  disrupted  in 
France  during  the  war  years,1  and  with  many  French  au- 
thors exiled  to  far-spread  countries,  it  was  natural  to  expect 
the  continuance  of  Parisian  publishing  in  new  havens.  For  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  Canada  and  New  York  have  served  as 
centers  of  French  printing,  with  La  Maison  Frangaise2  in 
New  York  City  as  an  important  point  of  distribution  for  the 
United  States.  And  many  French  exiles  have  made  New 
York  or  its  vicinity  their  temporary  home  for  the  duration. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  general  and  informal  article  to 
analyze  the  kinds  of  books  which  distinguished  Frenchmen 
have  been  writing  and  publishing  in  America  during  the 
years  of  storm  and  stress,  and  also  to  review  a  few  of  these 
books.  In  order  to  produce  a  semblance  of  unity,  these  re- 
views will  be  limited  to  books  bearing  upon  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

For  the  sake  of  analysis,  it  is  perhaps  wise  to  arrange 
the  publications  within  the  following  outline: 

I.     War  II.     North  and  South  America 

III.     General  Essays  IV.  Literature 

A.  Society  A.     Literary  Criticism 

B.  Religion  B.     Novels 

C.  Medicine  C.     Biography 

D.  Theatre 

E.  Poetry 


1  The  present  account  does  not  go  beyond  January,  1945. 

2  Other    publishers    include    Brentano's,    Editions    de    VArbre,    La 
Revue  Moderne,  Valiquette,  and  Librairie  Beauchemin. 
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It  is  no  challenge  to  the  mind  to  see  that  war  has  been 
the  chief  subject,  in  bulk,  of  expatriate  French  literature 
in  America.3  These  war  works  range  widely  from  bio- 
graphies of  war  leaders  to  eye-witness  accounts  of  battles, 
persecutions,  and  political  arguments.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  these  books  represent  the  heat  of  controversy,  and  that 
the  heat  may  disappear  within  a  few  years,  the  present 
writer  cannot  pretend  to  sort  order  from  disorder  among 
them  and  will  touch  merely  upon  the  two  volumes  by  Per- 
tinax  4  as  the  most  explosively  pyrotechnical  of  them  all. 
In  Les  Fossoyeurs  (The  Grave  Diggers),  the  author  gathers 
together  the  names  of  French  national  leaders  who,  he  con- 
siders, dug  the  grave  of  the  nation  and  caused  it  to  collapse, 
among  them  General  Gamelin,  Edouard  Daladier,  Paul  Rey- 
naud,  General  Weygand,  Pierre  Laval,  Admiral  Darlan,  and 
Marshal  Petain.  In  his  attack  upon  these  men,  Pertinax 
alleges  that  in  general  all  of  them  were  weak  and  that  in 


A  sampling  of  war  books  follows:  Raoul  Aglion,  L' 'epopee  de  la 
France  Combattante;  Philippe  Barres,  Charles  de  Gaulle;  Max 
Beer,  La  Guerre  n'a  pas  eu  lieu;  Julien  Benda,  La  Grande  Epreuve 
des  Democraties ;  Andre  Cheradame,  La  Clef  du  Monde  et  la  Vic- 
toire;  Pauline  Corday,  J'aitvecu  dans  Paris  occupe;  Daniel  Cor- 
dier,  Problemes  de  Medecine  de  Guerre;  Andre  David,  Message 
a  de  jeunes  Anglaises;  J.  V.  Ducattillon,  La  Guerre  Cette  Revo- 
lution; Robert  Goffin,  Le  Roi  des  Beiges  a-t-il  trahi?  and  his 
stories  of  mystery  and  adventure:  Le  Fusille  de  Dunkerque, 
Sabotages  dans  le  ciel,  La  Colombe  de  la  Gestapo,  and  Passeports 
pour  I'au-deld;  Constantin  Joffe,  Les  enterres  vivants  (Recit  d'un 
prisonnier  de  guerre  chez  les  Nazis) ;  Henri  de  Kerillis,  Franqais, 
void  la  verite;  Thomas  Kernan,  Horloge  de  Paris,  Heure  de 
Berlin;  Georges  Lakhovsky,  La  Civilisation  et  la  folie  raciste; 
Pierre  de  Lanux,  France  de  ce  Monde;  Richard  Lewinson,  La 
Guerre  sans  Mystere;  Emil  Ludwig,  Les  Allemands  and  Staline: 
Essai  biographique ;  Jean  Malaquais,  Journal  de  Guerre;  Leon 
Marchal,  De  Petain  a  Laval;  Jacques  Maritain,  Le  Crepuscule  de 
la  Civilisation;  Andre  Morize,  France:  Ete  19  W,  John  M. 
Oesterreicher,  Racisme,  Antisemitisme,  antichristianisme ;  Per- 
tinax, Les  Fossoyeurs,  2  vols.;  J.  P.  Petges,  Bataille  d' Amiens, 
1940;  Antoine  de  Saint  Exupery,  Pilote  de  Guerre;  Robert  de 
Saint  Jean,  Democratic,  beurre  et  canons;  Yves  Simon,  La  grande 
Crise  de  la  Republique  Frangaise;  Otto  Strasser,  L'Aigle  Prus- 
sien  sur  I'Allemagne;  Henri  Torres,  La  France  Trahie. 
Pen  name  for  the  French  journalist,  A.  Geraud. 
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particular  Gamelin  did  nothing  with  his  army,  that  Dala- 
dier  allowed  the  French  parliamentary  machine  to  rule  him 
when  he  should  have  made  himself  a  dictator,  that  Reynaud 
did  not  rise  above  party  considerations  and  that  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  national  capitulation,  that  Weygand  dilly- 
dallied and  feared  socialism  more  than  the  victory  of  for- 
eign soldiers,  that  Laval  and  Darlan  were  questionable  pa- 
triots, and  that  Petain  was  answerable  for  the  destruction 
of  the  French  military  machine.  Interesting  as  these  al- 
legations may  be,  we  shall  leave  them  for  the  judgment  of 
the  future. 

The  second  group  of  French  publications  brings  us  to 
North  and  South  America,5  and  first  of  all  to  Andre  Maurois 
in  whom  undoubtedly  we  find  a  major  intellect  and  one  of 
the  most  significant  French  authors  of  our  day,  probably 
better  known  to  the  English-speaking  world  than  any  other 
modern  French  writer  through  his  numerous  works  on 
English  subjects.6  In  his  Histoire  des  Etats-Unis  the  first 
volume  covers  the  period  from  1492  to  1828,  the  second 
from  1829  to  1940.  To  Americans  today  it  seems  likely 
that  what  M.  Maurois  has  to  say  about  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury in  the  United  States  might  be  the  most  pertinent  point 
of  emphasis,  and,  therefore,  it  is  to  the  period  from  1918  to 
1940  that  we  shall  turn. 

Concerning  the  victory  of  1918,  he  says:  "It  is  beyond 
a  doubt  that  it  was  these  fresh  troops  [American]  which 
permitted  the  winning  of  the  war  in  November  1918  .  .  . 
The  English  and  French  no  longer  had  reserves  to  oppose 
[the  Germans]  .  .  .  When  the  Allies  could  count  on  the  in- 
exhaustible reserves  of  the  American  army,  the  Germans 


5  Including  Jean-Gerard  Fleury,  Sud-Amerique;  Regine  Hubert- 
Robert,  La  Louisiane  frangaise;  Andre  Maurois,  Histoire  des 
Etats-Unis  (2  vols.)  ;  Jules  Romains,  Salsette  decouvre  I'Ameri- 
que;  Gustave  Cohen,  Lettres  aux  Americains;  Michel  Georges- 
Michel,  II  est  grand  d'etre  a  Miami;  Stefan  Zweig,  Le  Bresil: 
Terre  d'avenir. 

6  Ariel  ou  la  Vie  de  Shelley  (Grasset) ;  Byron  (Grasset) ;  Disraeli 

(Gallimard) ;    Edouard   VII   et   son    Temps    (Grasset) ;    Etudes 
Anglaises   (Grasset);  Histoire  d'Angleterre   (Fayard). 
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grew  weaker  day  by  day."7- 

Concerning  the  peace,  "The  Germans  have  often  said 
that  they  were  deceived  by  Wilson  and  that  having  laid 
down  their  arms  because  they  had  confidence  in  a  generous 
enemy,  they  saw  imposed  upon  them  an  armistice  and  a 
peace  whose  conditions  were  harder  than  the  Fourteen 
Points  [of  Wilson].  This  is  not  exact.  The  Germans  did 
not,  in  1918,  ask  for  the  armistice  because  they  believed  in 
the  Fourteen  Points,  but  because  they  were  militarily  de- 
feated and  incapable  of  continuing  the  war  .  .  .  "s 

The  fate  of  the  League  of  Nations  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  United  States,  for,  according  to  M.  Maurois,  "Without 
the  United  States,  the  League  of  Nations  could  no  longer 
exact  respect  for  frontiers,  nor  respect  for  the  rights  of 
man.  With  the  United  States,  every  manner  of  hope  would 
have  been  permitted.  The  return  to  isolationism  of  the 
most  powerful  country  in  the  world,  and  the  most  disin- 
terested, was  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  a  terrifying 
misfortune."9 

Although  M.  Maurois  is  writing  about  very  serious 
matters,  he  is  not  above  the  use  of  well-chosen  humor  occa- 
sionally, and  this  might  be  the  time  to  insert  several  of  his 
favorite  stories.  "Calvin  Coolidge  had  red  hair,  blue  eyes, 
and  the  most  remarkable  nasal  accent  that  New  England 
has  ever  produced.  It  was  said  that  the  word  cow,  pro- 
nounced by  him,  had  at  least  four  syllables.  But  he  had  the 
right  to  drag  out  his  words,  for  he  used  very  few  of  them. 
By  nature,  by  education,  and  especially  because  he  had 
nothing  to  say,  he  had  always  been  silent  ...  To  a  reporter 
who  asked  him :  'Why  don't  you  invite  to  the  White  House 
artists,  musicians,  actors,  and  poets,  as  Wilson  and  Roose- 
velt did?',  he  answered,  'I  did  know  a  poet  when  I  was  at 
Amherst.  Class  poet.  Name :  Smith.'  He  paused  to  take 
a  chew  of  tobacco,  then  added:  'Never  hear  of  him  any 
more.'  "10 


7  Histoire  des  Etats-Unis,  Andre  Maurois,  pp.  242-243,  Editions  de 
la  Maison  Franqaise,  New  York,  1944. 

8  Op.  cit.,  p.  243. 

9  Op.  cit.,  p.  250. 

io     Op.  cit.,  pp.  258-259. 
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During  the  period  of  national  depression,  "A  newspaper 
proposed  the  following  definition  for  farms :  'Farm :  piece 
of  arable  land  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  creditors  and  cov- 
ered by  mortgages,  on  which  a  family  of  seven  people  at- 
tempts in  vain  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  a  family  automo- 
bile whose  gas  tank  is  empty.'  "1X 

Concerning  daily  life  in  America  during  the  last  few 
years,  M.  Maurois  has  the  following  to  say,  "The  develop- 
ment of  cities  and  of  the  means  for  transportation  has  up- 
set family  life.  In  the  large  cities,  high  rents  have  reduced 
the  family  apartment  to  dimensions  which  render  life  shared 
together  most  uncomfortable."12  Or  this,  "The  standard  of 
life  of  the  middle-class  American  is,  in  a  great  many  view- 
points, superior  to  that  of  the  European,  and  it  tends  to 
rise.  Thanks  to  government  control  of  foodstuffs,  the 
poorest  buy  products  as  pure  as  the  very  rich;  American 
cookery,  neglected  for  a  long  time,  has  made  rapid  and  re- 
markable progress  .  .  .  The  weak  point  of  the  American 
social  life  is  the  housing.  A  great  many  poor  quarters 
should  be  demolished  and  reconstructed  .  .  .  Mass  produc- 
tion, supported  by  an  intense  publicity,  engenders  a  certain 
uniformity.  In  a  given  month,  millions  of  Americans  im- 
bibe the  same  drink  (in  1944:  Coca-Cola),  read  the  same 
book  (Book  of  the  Month  Club),  see  the  same  film,  eat  the 
same  cereals,  tell  the  same  stories,  take  the  same  remedies, 
then  pass,  with  an  astonishing  accord,  to  the  fads  of  the 
following  month."13 

American  education  comes  in  for  the  following  com- 
ment. "Education  is  one  of  the  most  redoubtable  problems 
for  the  America  of  tomorrow.  No  country  takes  education 
more  seriously  .  .  .  But  the  intellectual  results  [today]  ap- 
pear less  brilliant  than  those  obtained,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  by  the  little  red  schoolhouse  of  New  England  .  .  . 
What  are  the  causes  of  what,  to  a  European,  appears  like  a 
relative  failure?  For  one  thing,  the  complete  lack  of  unity 
in  the  program  of  instruction.     Every  European  youngster 


11  Op.  cit.,  p.  263. 

12  Op.  cit.,  p.  270. 

is     Op.  cit.,  pp.  271-272. 
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receives,  whether  he  wishes  it  or  not,  a  culture  of  identical 
foundation.  In  the  United  States,  a  student  can  go  through 
college  knowing  nothing  of  history,  geography,  arithmetic, 
and  even  English  ...  On  the  other  hand,  what  the  American 
colleges  teach  better  than  those  of  Europe  is  the  art  of  liv- 
ing together.  The  [American]  colleges  produce  few  re- 
markable students  but  a  great  many  good  citizens,  and 
leave  with  all  Americans  [college  graduates]  the  rememb- 
rance of  four  enchanted  years."14 

Religion  is  thus  summarized.  "Religious  life  is  less 
active  than  it  was  in  the  nineteenth  century.  About  fifty 
percent  of  Americans  do  not  belong  to  any  church;  at  the 
same  time,  this  figure  does  not  represent  the  intimate  feel- 
ings of  the  country.  America  remains  essentially  Chris- 
tian, but  by  that  is  meant  not  so  much  doctrinal  beliefs  but 
sentimental  reactions.  The  middle-class  American  pre- 
serves the  need  of  justifying  his  actions  by  ethical  reasons. 
Unethical  (contrary  to  a  system  of  ethics)  is  a  word  which 
invalidates  immediately  any  project  or  transaction.  Relig- 
ious life  and  political  life  are  closely  mingled.  Subjects  of 
sermons  are  borrowed  from  controversies  concerning  for- 
eign or  domestic  policy;  they  [these  sermons]  are  an- 
nounced by  newspapers  in  headlines  of  paid  publicity. 
Famous  clergymen  are  consulted  on  national  questions 
along  with  presidents  of  universities."15 

In  his  concluding  chapter,  M.  Maurois  opens  with  this 
panegyric,  to  wit,  "It  is  no  exaggeration  to  speak  of  an 
American  miracle.  The  growth  of  the  United  States  has 
been  more  rapid  than  that  of  any  other  human  community. 
In  a  century  and  a  half  there  has  been  formed,  in  North 
America,  a  nation  which  is  today  one  of  the  most  powerful 
on  the  earth  and  which  has  become  the  refuge  for  the  op- 
pressed and  downtrodden  of  the  entire  world  .  .  .  Without 
doubt,  there  still  exists  in  America  too  much  misery  and  in- 
equality; without  doubt,  American  institutions  remain  im- 
perfect; without  doubt,  ambition  and  corruption  play  their 
role  here  as  in  every  country.     But  an  impartial  judge  must 


14  Op.  cit.,  pp.  274-276. 

15  Op.  cit.,  pp.  273-274. 
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recognize  that  America,  from  1787  to  1940,  has  given  to  its 
inhabitants  more  peace,  stability,  and  good  fortune  than  the 
great  European  nations."16 

Certainly  in  these  representative  quotations  from  the 
two-volume  history  of  the  United  States  by  Andre  Maurois, 
we  can  see  a  very  well  tempered  judgment,  by  no  means 
heated  and  hasty,  nor  likely  to  provoke  any  international 
literary  feud  that  frequently  happened  in  the  past  when 
foreign  authors,  distinguished  or  otherwise,  in  too  much 
haste  felt  called  upon  to  sum  up  American  national  char- 
acteristics. America  has  received  careful  treatment  from 
the  hands  of  M.  Maurois. 

Continuing  with  comment  on  the  United  States  by  ex- 
patriate Frenchmen,  we  turn  next  to  Salsette  Decouvre 
L'Amerique,  by  Jules  Romains,  in  which  the  author  em- 
ploys the  device  of  bringing  to  the  United  States  from  war- 
torn  France  one  Albert  Salsette,  who  has  been  invited  to 
become  a  professor  in  an  American  college.  M.  Romains 
is  to  act  as  friend  and  counsellor  in  helping  Monsieur  le 
Professeur  in  his  problems  of  adjusting  himself  to  his  new 
life.  Whereas,  as  much  as  possible,  the  history  of  M. 
Maurois  was  by  nature  objective  in  its  treatment  of  Ameri- 
can life,  this  running  narrative  by  M.  Romains  is  entirely 
subjective  and  concerned  solely  with  the  personal  matters 
of  life,  like  food,  clothing,  housing,  traveling,  and  the  op- 
posite sex.  Monsieur  le  Professeur  is  a  delightful,  wide- 
eyed,  and  naive,  if  somewhat  dazed,  visitor  to  these  Ameri- 
can shores,  and  manages  to  be  genuinely  complimentary 
about  everything  except  American  food. 

M.  Salsette  and  M.  Romains  (of  whom  the  latter  as- 
sumes the  first  person  singular)  discuss  feminine  pulchri- 
tude in  this  wise:17 

"  'So,'  I  replied,  'the  number  of  pretty  women  takes  you 
by  surprise?'  I  was  amused  to  find  again,  through  him,  an 
impression  which  had  been  mine  in  my  first  acquaintance 


ie     Op.  cit.,  p.  279. 

17     Salsette  Decouvre  L'Amerique,  Jules  Romains,  pp.  66-68,  Editions 
de  la  Maison  Francaise,  New  York,  1942,  286  pp. 
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with  the  streets  of  New  York.  I  added,  in  order  to  put  this 
conviction  to  the  test: 

"  'You  are  not  forgetting  that  you  are  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
at  Rockefeller  Center  .  .  .  the  equivalent  for  New  York  of 
the  Champs-Elysees  and  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  combined?  If 
you  were  in  the  course  of  walking  down  Ninth  Avenue,  or 
Third,  not  to  speak  of  other  places,  you  would  have,  I  am 
afraid,  a  rather  different  impression.' 

"  'I  suspect  it,'  he  said  .  .  .  'These  overweight  wrecks  of 
women  that  I  perceive  here  and  there  I  can  trace  back  with- 
out difficulty  to  certain  of  our  European  types.  But  here, 
in  this  great  number  of  beautiful  women  and  pretty  girls, 
in  one  way  I  find  an  appearance  of  racial  likeness,  even 
very  marked,  and  yet  in  another  way  I  can  not  discover 
among  them  any  true  resemblance  to  any  certain  European 
type  .  .  .  But,  you  have  traveled  more  than  I.' 

"  'In  the  presence  of  these  New  Yorkers  of  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, there  are  only  two  remembrances  from  Europe  which 
come  back  to  me,  oh !  in  spite  of  all  kinds  of  differences,  only 
two  analogous  recollections  more  or  less  distant:  the 
Parisians  of  the  elegant  districts,  during  a  day  in  full  sum- 
mer .  .  .  and  the  Roumanians  of  Bucharest,  of  that  pleasant 
central  street  whose  name  I  forget.'  " 

It  is  probably  a  truism  that  every  man  in  the  world 
prefers  the  home  cooking  at  its  best  in  his  own  nation. 
Monsieur  le  Professeur  was  no  exception,  in  saying :  "To 
begin  with,  the  [American]  menu  is  too  abridged  .  .  .  You 
do  not  have,  within  one  repast,  any  genuine  hors  d'oeuvre, 
an  entree  of  fish,  or  of  meat  with  a  sauce,  a  roast,  a  genuine 
plate  of  vegetables,  cheese,  and  dessert.  This  poverty  in 
the  makeup  of  a  meal  is  already  producing  the  danger  of 
boredom  .  .  .  Last  evening,  you  had  soup.  This  soup  you 
consider  excellent,  often  even  of  ingenious  taste.  One  day, 
you  recognize  exactly,  in  a  new  restaurant,  the  taste  of  a 
certain  soup,  containing  mushrooms  and  Madeira,  which 
had  been  served  to  you  elsewhere  the  night  before  .  .  .  You 
discover  then  that  the  two  soups  came  from  two  cans  put 
up  by  the  same  company  ...  I  do  not  wish  to  be  scornful," 
he  said.  "I  agree  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  these  standard 
soups  are  better  than  those  made  by  the  restaurant  itself 
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.  .  .  But  that  [standard  manufacture]  tends  definitely  to 
banish  from  the  dinner  the  element  of  surprise,  of  particu- 
larity .  .  .  One  ends  by  asking  unconsciously,  'Hasn't  all  of 
this  which  I  am  eating  actually  come  forth  from  a  can  and 
simply  been  reheated  or  put  on  ice,  as  the  case  may  be?'  .  . . 
The  preparation  of  meat  [in  America]  is  not  very  inter- 
esting. Your  cooks  do  not  like  to  make  sauces.  And,  not- 
withstanding, the  cooking  is  in  the  sauce."18 

From  North  America,  as  Frenchmen  see  it,  we  turn  to 
South  America,  with  the  book  of  that  name  by  Jean-Gerard 
Fleury.  The  book  begins  with  an  account  that  attempts  to 
show  that  "the  Colossus  of  the  North"  is  miserably  ignorant 
of  South  America  and  appears  willing  to  remain  ignorant. 
The  following  account  is  practically  unbelievable  and  speaks 
about  a  certain  beautiful  dancer  from  Brazil,  Eros  Volusia 
by  name,  who  is  famous  for  her  interpretations  of  Indian 
dances  native  to  her  country  and  depicting  the  folklore  of 
the  Indians,  slavery,  and  colonial  days,  "dans  Vardeur  d'une 
frenesie  jeune  et  sauvage."19 

"The  adventures  of  fairy  tales  which  made  young  girls 
dream  once  upon  a  time  have  a  substitute  in  the  modern 
world:  A  Hollywood  movie  contract!"  Eros  Volusia  re- 
ceived one.  "The  [Brazilian]  Minister  of  National  Educa- 
tion, M.  Gustava  Capanema,  charged  her  to  give  a  series  of 
national  dances,  and  the  enthusiastic  Eros  was  happy  to 
reveal  to  the  United  States  a  rich  art,  completely  original, 
and  still  poorly  known.  Four  months  after  the  arrival  of 
Eros  Volusia  at  New  York,  I  [Fleury]  met  her  in  an  elegant 
hotel  at  Central  Park  South."  Eros  was  miserable  and 
wanted  to  return  to  Brazil  immediately.  Hollywood  to  her 
was  now  anathema.  It  seems,  Eros  Volusia  presented  her- 
self at  the  studios.     Someone  handed  her  a  manuscript: 

"  'Here  is  your  role,'  he  said.  After  having  glanced 
over  some  of  the  lines,  the  danseuse  was  astounded:  'But 
this  is  Spanish.'  'Certainly,  what  did  you  expect  it  to  be?' 
he  retorted.  'But,  in  my  country,  Portuguese  is  spoken,' 
Eros  replied.     'You  don't  mean  it?     Oh,  well,  that's  of  no 


is     Op.  cit.,  pp.  176-179. 

19     Sud-Amerique,  Jean-Gerard  Fleury,  p.  10,  Editions  de  la  Maison 
Franqaise,  New  York,  1943,  275  pp. 
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importance'.  .  .  .  Surprised,  Eros  allowed  herself  to  be  led 
to  the  costumer.  'Would  you  like  to  see  my  Brazilian  cos- 
tumes?' she  [Eros]  asked.  'No,'  answered  the  costumer, 
'we  have  everything  necessary  right  here.  Here  is  your 
gown.'  'But  this  is  a  Cuban  gown,  and  I  do  Brazilian 
dances.'  'What  difference  does  that  make?  It's  practical- 
ly the  same  thing.'  "20 

The  book  touches  upon  every  South  American  country, 
giving  space  first  to  a  short  history  and  description  of  each 
country  and  its  inhabitants,  and  finally  to  an  estimate  of 
the  modern  commercial  possibilities  of  each  country,  with 
the  largest  space  allotted  to  Brazil  and  Argentina.  In  order 
to  understand  the  people  of  Brazil,  M.  Fleury  says  that  it 
is  necessary  to  know  the  national  characteristic  of  saudade. 
"In  this  country  [Brazil]  . .  .  one  is  always  regretting  some- 
one, an  absent  friend,  a  departed  relative,  or  a  lost  mistress, 
and  the  language  has  even  found  a  word,  which  can  not  be 
translated  very  well,  to  express  this  state  of  nostalgia  and 
regret:  saudade.  But  nevertheless,  this  trait  of  tempera- 
ment, this  permanent  saudade,  which  predisposes  to  dream- 
ing, does  not  prevent  action,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  tax 
the  Brazilians  with  indolence."21 

Concerning  the  coolness  existing  between  Argentina 
and  the  Colossus,  M.  Fleury  remarks,  "What  causes  the 
United  States-Argentina  antagonism?  Statistics  show  us 
that  Argentina  has  four  heads  of  cattle,  four  sheep,  and  one 
horse  for  every  inhabitant.  This  fact  explains  many 
things.  The  misfortune  of  Argentina  is  its  being  an  im- 
mense reservoir  of  farm  products  and  cattle.  The  principal 
fault  of  Argentina  is  its  being  a  direct  commercial  competi- 
tor of  the  United  States.  The  American  government  has 
taken  refuge  behind  a  presentable  excuse:  a  law  prevent- 
ing the  importation  of  frozen  meat  proceeding  from  coun- 
tries where  the  hoof  and  mouth  disease  is  present,  a  malady 
caused  by  an  extremely  contagious  virus,  and  certain  re- 
gions of  Argentina  are  afflicted  by  this  evil.     The  Argen- 


20  Op.  cit.,  Chapter  I,  "Commengons  par  une  danse  .  .  .  et  un  mal 
entendu,"  pp.  9-12. 

21  Op.  cit.,  pp.  121-122. 
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tinians  have  protested,  have  proposed  to  export  meat  from 
Patagonia  where  the  disease  does  not  exist,  but  American 
senators  from  the  cattle  country  have  taken  good  care  of  a 
law  so  useful  to  the  interests  of  their  electors."22 

The  theme  of  M.  Fleury's  book  is  definitely  a  plea  for 
better  understanding  between  North  and  South  America 
through  mutual  knowledge  in  an  effort  to  overcome  that 
ignorance  and  misinformation  which  his  opening  story  il- 
lustrated. "Economic  independence  is  the  best  guarantee 
of  political  independence,  and  Pan-Americanism  thus  un- 
derstood, respecting  the  rights,  the  traditions,  and  the  cul- 
ture of  the  South  Americans,  would  quickly  disperse  the  old 
fears,  enemies  to  progress  and  human  brotherhood."23 

After  sampling  expatriate  French  literature  on  the 
subjects  of  war  and  the  Americas,  we  turn  next  to  a  partial 
list  of  general  essays  and  divide  them  into  three  parts: 
society  in  general,  religion,  and  medicine.24  The  author 
most  frequently  represented  appears  to  be  Jacques  Mari- 
tain,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  French  philosophers  of 
today,  whose  philosophical  writings  read  as  interestingly 
as  a  novel.  His  books,  and  those  of  others  in  this  field,  will 
not  be  reviewed,  according  to  the  limitations  which  we  set 
down  at  the  beginning :  to  concern  ourselves  in  reviewing 
only  a  few  books  and  none  that  do  not  bear  largely  and 
directly  upon  the  Americas. 

We  are  brought  then  to  the  last  grouping,  the  one  on 
literature,  divided  into  literary  criticism,  novels,  biography, 


22     Op.  cit.,  pp.  151-152. 

2*     Op.  cit.,  p.  274. 

24  Including  Society:  Jacques  Maritain,  Les  Droits  de  I'homme  et 
la  loi  naturelle,  and  Principes  d'une  politique  humaniste;  Raissa 
Maritain,  La  Conscience  morale  et  I'etat  de  nature;  Francois 
Mauriac,  Les  Pages  Immortelles  de  Pascal;  Reyam,  Les  principes 
de  Machiavel  et  la  politique  de  la  France;  Yves  Simon,  La  Marche 
a  la  Deliverance;  Paul  Vignaux,  Traditionalisme  et  Syndicalisme ; 
Religion:  Jacques  Maritain,  Christianisme  et  Democratic,  Le 
Pensee  de  Saint  Paul,  and  Confession  de  foi;  Don  Luigi  Sturzo, 
Les  Guerres  modernes  et  la  Pensee  Catholique;  Medicine:  Jac- 
ques de  Lacretelle,  et  al.,  Problemes  de  la  Sexualite;  Charles 
Oberling,  Le  Probleme  du  Cancer;  Dr.  Serge  Voronoff,  Du  Cretin 
au  Genie. 
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theatre,  and  poetry.25  Some  of  these  divisions  are  only 
slightly  represented,  but  it  seems  evident  that  among  the 
most  frequently  appearing  names  are  those  of  Andre 
Maurois  for  literary  criticism,  Jules  Romains  for  the  novel, 
and  Louis  Verneuil  for  the  theatre.  M.  Maurois  has  been 
mentioned  before;  M.  Romains,  likewise,  but  we  must  not 
fail  to  mention  his  series  of  novels  under  the  general  title, 
Les  Hommes  de  Bon  Volonte,  at  present  in  twenty-two  vol- 
umes, of  which  the  last  four  have  been  published  in  America 
by  the  Editions  de  la  Maison  Frangaise.  M.  Verneuil  in  the 
field  of  the  theatre  has  given  us  a  fascinating  biography  of 
his  wife's  grandmother,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  it  is  to  this 
work  that  we  shall  turn  in  conclusion.26 

M.  Verneuil,  who  was  devoted  to  Sarah  Bernhardt,  has 
written  not  only  a  detailed  account  of  domestic  life,  but  also 


Including  Criticism:  Wallace  Fowlie,  ha  Purete  dans  I'Art; 
Henri  Peyre,  he  Classicisme  Francais,  Andre  Maurois,  Etudes 
litteraires,  Memoires,  and  Espoirs  et  Souvenirs;  Novels:  Robert 
Charbonneau,  II  possederont  la  Terre;  Maurice  Dekobra,  he 
Roman  d'un  Ldche;  Rex  Desmarchais,  he  Chesnaie;  Michel 
Georges-Michel,  Star:  Roman  d'une  demoiselle  de  cinema;  Julien 
Green,  Varouna;  Maurice  Kerdrue,  Joliff  et  Magadur;  Vladimir 
Pozner,  Gens  du  Pays;  Jules  Romains,  Cette  grand  lueur  a  Vest, 
he  Monde  est  ton  aventure,  Journees  dans  la  Montagne,  and  hes 
Travaux  et  les  Joies;  Henri  Troyat,  he  Jugement  de  Dieu;  and 
Franz  Werfel,  he  Chant  de  Bernadette;  as  well  as  the  series 
called  hes  Oeuvres  Nouvelles,  containing  in  Volume  I:  Maurois, 
M  egret,  Serge  Fleury,  Coindreau,  and  Alain  de  Ce;  in  Volume  II: 
Julien  Green,  Jacques  Maritain,  R.  de  St.  Jean,  Jean  Malaquais, 
Dr.  Raymond  du  Saussure;  in  Volume  III:  Jules  Romains,  Raissa 
Maritain,  Besnard,  Petion  Savian;  Biography.  Georges  Duhamel, 
ha  Passion  de  Joseph  Pasquier;  Raissa  Maritain,  hes  Grandes 
amities,  Marc  Chagall;  Jules  Romains,  Stefan  Zweig :  Grand 
Europeen;  Louis  Verneuil,  ha  Vie  Merveilleuse  de  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt; and  Auguste  Viatte,  Victor  Hugo  et  les  Illumines  de  son 
Temps;  Theatre:  Michel  Georges-Michel,  Gens  de  Theatre; 
Marcel  Raymond,  he  Jeu  Retrouve  (etude  sur  le  theatre  francais 
entre  les  deux  guerres),  preface  de  Gustave  Cohen;  Jules 
Romains,  Grace  encore  pour  la  terre  (piece  en  3  actes) ;  and  Louis 
Verneuil,  Rideau  a  9  heures;  Poetry:  Raissa  Maritain,  hettre 
de  Nuit,  ha  Vie  Donnee;  Mathilde  Monnier,  Dispersion. 
ha  Vie  Merveilleuse  de  Sarah  Barnhardt,  Louis  Verneuil,  316  pp., 
Brentano's,  New  York,  (printed  March  10,  1942,  at  Montreal, 
Canada.) 
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a  close  picture  of  theatrical  seasons,  with  great  attention  to 
Sarah  Bernhardt's  many  and  extended  sojourns  in  the 
Americas,  particularly  in  the  United  States  where,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  she  recouped  her  fortune.  Important 
facts  to  be  learned  from  the  book  by  M.  Verneuil  are  (1) 
that  Sarah  became  an  actress  by  the  hard  way,  achieving 
success  after  great  difficulty  and  many  failures,  like  most 
of  the  world's  great,  and  (2)  that  France  was  the  last 
country  to  accept  and  honor  Sarah,  with  the  United  States 
as  the  country  that  was  probably  the  most  wildly  enthus- 
iastic about  her.  It  is  pointed  out  that  her  oft-repeated 
and  most  popular  success,  the  role  of  Marguerite  Gautier  in 
the  play  of  La  Dame  aux  Camelias  (by  Alexandre  Dumas, 
fils)  was  one  that  she  could  well  appreciate  because  her  own 
life  paralleled  that  of  the  heroine  in  the  play,  who  re- 
nounced the  only  man  she  ever  loved  genuinely,  because  she 
considered  it  best  for  him.  With  Sarah,  it  was  the  Belgian 
prince,  Henri  de  Ligne.  And  like  the  man  in  the  play,  the 
prince  never  knew,  until  too  late,  that  love  had  caused  his 
dismissal  at  the  cost  of  supreme  sacrifice,  for  Sarah,  like 
Marguerite,  left  her  beloved  under  the  false  impression  that 
love  had  died. 

According  to  M.  Verneuil,  "Her  first  performance  [in 
America]  at  New  York  took  place  Monday,  November  8, 
1880.  After  the  success  which  she  had  already  enjoyed  in 
Europe  in  this  piece,  she  had  chosen  for  her  debut  Adrienne 
Lecouvreur."27  And  then,  M.  Verneuil  added,  "But  the 
triumph  of  Sarah  was  La  Dame  aux  Camelias,  which  she 
played,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  at  New  York,  Novem- 
ber 16,  1880.  The  play  produced  such  an  effect,  was  re- 
quested again  and  again  with  such  insistence  that  the  pro- 
gram of  the  entire  tour  in  the  other  cities  of  the  United 
States  was  changed  by  telegram."28 

There  is  one  incident  from  the  first  American  tour 
which  can  not  be  allowed  to  pass  by  without  special  mention, 
and  so,  the  story  follows : 

"It  was  Cincinnati,  for  three  days,  and  then  New  Or- 
leans, where  she  was  to  give  eight  performances. 

27  Op.  cit.,  p.  137. 

28  Op.  cit.,  p.  140. 
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"During  the  course  of  the  long  trip  between  these  two 
cities — two  days  and  two  nights — there  occurred  a  drama- 
tic incident,  a  true  movie  episode.  It  can  be  found  related 
in  the  American  newspapers  of  February  7,  1881. 

"The  rains,  incessant  for  several  days,  had,  in  all  the 
region,  swollen  the  rivers  and  the  lakes  to  such  a  point  that 
the  bridge  which  crossed  the  bay  of  St.  Louis,  to  the  east  of 
Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  over  which  the  special  train  of 
Sarah  Bernhardt  had  to  pass,  two  hours  later,  to  New  Or- 
leans, had  been  announced  as  in  danger,  at  any  moment,  of 
being  swept  away  under  the  angry  force  of  the  waters. 
And  the  engineer  of  the  train  hesitated  to  cross. 

"He  had  stopped  the  train  at  a  little  station,  some 
miles  before  coming  to  the  bay  of  St.  Louis,  and  suggested 
rerouting  the  train :  by  making  a  long  detour,  the  danger- 
ous bridge  could  be  avoided,  but  New  Orleans  could  not  be 
reached  until  the  next  day.  That  meant  losing  the  night's 
receipts  which,  from  telegrams,  promised  to  be  superb  and 
to  exceed  every  entertainment  given  in  that  city.  [Henry] 
Abbey  had  gone  back  to  New  York,  confiding  the  direction 
of  the  tour  to  Jarrett.  The  latter  referred  the  matter  to 
Sarah  who,  with  customary  impetuosity,  was  immediately 
desirous  of  crossing  'even  when'  [she  should  have  known 
better] . 

"Some  conversation  occurred  then  between  the  im- 
pressario  and  the  engineer,  who  consented  to  attempt  the 
passage,  but  on  one  condition:  he  had  just  been  married 
and  demanded,  before  running  the  risk  of  the  adventure, 
that  a  sum  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  on  the  spot, 
should  be  sent  by  wire  to  his  wife,  who  lived  in  Oklahoma. 
If  he  arrived  at  New  Orleans  safe  and  sound,  he  would  re- 
turn the  money.  If  not,  it  would  remain  the  property  of 
his  widow. 

"Enthused  by  his  courage,  Sarah  remitted  him  the 
money  immediately.  And,  fifteen  minutes  later  .  .  .  the 
train  continued  on  its  course.  It  was  made  up  only  of  three 
cars  and  the  engine.  The  actors  were  in  ignorance  of  what 
was  taking  place  .  .  .  Imperceptibly  the  train  gained  speed, 
then  at  a  dizzy  pace  entered  the  bridge,  which  oscillated  un- 
der the  weight  of  the  train. 
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"At  this  moment  only,  Sarah  took  account  of  the  fact 
that,  without  consulting  them  [the  actors],  by  her  own  au- 
thority, she  had  made  the  decision  to  risk  the  lives  of  thirty- 
two  people:  all  her  actors,  her  personnel,  and  the  em- 
ployees of  Abbey.  But  it  was  too  late  to  turn  back.  Two 
minutes  afterwards,  which  seemed  to  her  a  century,  the 
train,  literally  bounding  on  the  rails,  reached  the  other 
bank  .  .  .  Almost  at  the  same  instant,  a  frightening  din  was 
heard,  an  immense  column  of  water  fell  back  in  a  mass: 
the  bridge  had  disappeared. 

"More  dead  than  alive,  Sarah  was  able  to  breathe 
again  finally,  and  left  the  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  to 
the  brave  engineer,  who  well  deserved  them.  But  for  a 
long  time  she  retained  terrible  remorse  at  the  thought  of 
what  she  had  dared.  When  an  actor  in  her  company  spoke 
to  her  of  his  child,  his  wife,  or  his  mother,  whom  he  would 
be  so  happy  to  see  again  upon  his  return  to  France,  she  felt 
herself  grow  pale,  seized  by  frightful  anguish  in  recollec- 
tion:    and  if  the  train  had  not  crossed?"29 

The  present  paper  has  attempted  to  give  representa- 
tive lists  of  the  kind  of  writing  being  done  today  in  Amer- 
ica by  distinguished  Frenchmen  who  are  here  largely  seek- 
ing refuge  from  the  political  chaos  of  Europe;  and  also  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  give  an  eclectic  cross  section  of 
this  writing  by  reviews  of  a  few  books  bearing  directly 
upon  the  Americas.  No  claim  is  made  for  completeness  of 
treatment,  within  the  present  limits  of  space  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  this  paper  is  not 
yet  a  complete  picture.  Therefore,  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  much  point  in  trying  to  come  to  any  absolute  and  definite 
conclusions  about  the  exact  nature  of  expatriate  French  lit- 
erature in  America  during  World  War  II.  The  most  that 
one  can  say  is:  (1)  the  lists  certainly  include  French  lit- 
erary Titans,  (2)  their  work  has  not  appeared  to  suffer  in 
caliber  through  the  exigencies  of  war,  but  is  still  of  first- 
rate  importance,  (3)  practically  all  forms  of  literature  are 
represented,  (4)  these  visiting  Frenchmen  have  made  care- 
ful efforts  to  be  friendly  to  the  Americas,  (5)  the  subject 


2»     Op.  cit.,  pp.  144-145. 
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matter  in  bulk  tends  to  be  concerned  with  questions  of  the 
war,  and  (6)  these  works  produce  a  thought  for  American 
publishers :  that,  in  presenting  the  best  and  latest  writing 
of  first-rank  authors,  these  paper-bound  French  books,  pub- 
lished in  America,  vary  in  low  price  from  one  dollar  to  one 
dollar  and  seventy-five  cents,  with  the  emphasis  upon  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents.30  Although  this  is  the  last  point  that 
the  present  writer  desires  to  stress,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
least. 


Author's  Note:  For  the  books  reviewed  in  this  article,  English- 
language  translations,  published  by  Americans,  are  Maurois' 
history  under  the  title,  The  Miracle  of  America  (Harper  and 
Brothers),  Verneuil's  The  Fabulous  Life  of  Sarah  Bernhardt 
(Harper  and  Brothers),  and  Romains'  Salsette  Discovers  America 
(Alfred  A.  Knopf).  In  the  lists  of  French-language  publications 
cited  in  the  footnotes,  it  is  noticeable  that  a  few  authors  repre- 
sented are  not  native-born  Frenchmen,  but  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  subject  of  the  present  article  concerns  itself  with  ex- 
patriate French  literature  and  not  expatriate  Frenchmen,  these 
few  non-Frenchmen  are  included  because  they  represent  literature 
in  French  which,  when  it  was  driven  out  of  France,  sought  pub- 
lication in  America. 


Scope  of  Heine's  Reading 

Based  on  His  Briefwechsel 

(Hirth),  Vol  I 

by  Russell  Wieder  Gilbert 

Letters  are  an  excellent  source  of  information  on  the 
personality  of  their  writer.  The  letters  of  Heinrich 
Heine1  are  no  exception.  Heine,  who  possessed  no  private 
library  and  who  constantly  borrowed  books  from  friends, 
not  only  made  his  requests  known  but  also  gave  interpre- 
tations of  works  he  had  read,  or  made  comments  and  com- 
parisons. The  present  writer  believes  that  the  statements 
made  by  Heine  in  his,  letters  are  generally  reliable,  that  he 
did  not  try  to  impress  in  the  manner  of  certain  parts  of  his 
Memoirs.2 

Heine  read  everything  that  fell  into  his  hands,  for  "his 
awakened  fantasy  longed  for  satisfaction  through  read- 
ing."3 Early  in  his  life — he  was  then  about  eighteen  years 
of  age — the  library  of  Simon  van  Geldern,  his  mother's 
brother,  offered  the  boy  some  good  literature  but  also  many 
trashy  publications.  The  favorite  books  of  his  youth  were 
Don  Quixote  and  Gulliver's  Travels.11  "Everything  adven- 
turous attracted  him,  especially  'Rauberromantik,'  "  such 
as  Arnold's  Schinderhannes,  Vulpius'  Rinaldo  Rinaldini, 
and  Schiller's  Rauber.5  Later,  Heine  spent  time  in  Ham- 
burg where  his  rich  uncle,  Salomon  Heine,  lived.  There 
too,  in  a  city  devoted  primarily  to  trade  and  business,  a 
scarcity  of  book  shops  was  evident.6 


1  Heinrich  Heines  Briefwechsel,  edited  by  Friedrich  Hirth  (Munich, 
Georg  Miiller,  1914-20),  vols.  1-3,  with  vol.  4  still  unfinished. 

2  See  Max  J.  Wolff,  Heinrich  Heine  (Munich,  1922),  p.  1. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  15.     This  is  a  particular  reference  to  the  youthful  Heine. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  16. 

5  hoc.  cit. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  30. 
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It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  indicate  the  books  or 
authors  Heine  mentioned  in  the  first  volume  of  his  letters 
edited  by  Friedrich  Hirth  and  covering  the  period  of 
Heine's  life  from  1816  to  1831.7  That  not  all  the  authors 
were  literary  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  or  of  slightly  less 
degree  is  to  be  expected  when  one  considers  the  tendency  of 
genius  to  associate  with  the  bourgeois  and  the  ordinary. 
Sometimes  Heine  mentioned  only  the  author,  occasionally 
only  the  work,  and  at  times  merely  a  group.8  Frequently, 
because  of  Heine's  inexactness  or  because  of  the  unimport- 
ance of  the  writer,  there  is  difficulty  in  determining  the 
specific  work  read. 

Heine's  ability  to  understand  German,  French,  and 
English  was  an  aid  in  reading  more  books.  Contrary  to 
his  self-appraisement,  Heine  did  not  have  two  mother 
tongues,  French  and  German,  for  French  "remained  for 
him  an  acquired  language."9  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  un- 
derstood English  well  enough  to  read  English  writers.10 

The  list  of  authors  and  works  mentioned  by  Heine  in  the 
first  volume  of  letters  in  Hirth's  edition  is  given  in  alpha- 
betical order  according  to  authors,  with  the  books  under 
each  author  likewise  arranged  alphabetically  unless  this 
procedure  necessitates  repetition  of  the  same  letter.11  In 
comparing  the  publication  year  of  a  book  with  the  date  of 
the  letter  in  which  the  reference  was  made,  one  is  struck 


7  1797  is  the  generally  accepted  date  of  Heine's  birth  although 
several  other  years,  especially  1799,  were  given  by  the  poet  him- 
self. Concerning  this  discrepancy  see  Wolff,  op.  cit.,  p.  5.  The 
first  volume  of  letters  with  its  296  entries  accordingly  covers  al- 
most the  first  thirty-five  years  of  his  life.  Entry  number  1  was 
dated  February  17,  1815,  but  it  was  merely  a  three  line  genealog- 
ical or  album  entry  for  Friederike  Heine. 

8  An  example  of  the  mere  mention  of  a  group  can  be  seen  in  the 
term,  "Spanish  historians,"  used  in  a  letter  to  Moser  (Gottingen, 
July  1,  1825,  p.  366) :  "The  Spanish  historians  contain  little, 
incomprehensibly  little  about  the  Jews." 

»    Wolff,  op.  cit.,  p.  14. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  10. 

11  In  the  alphabetical  list,  the  following  main  divisions  which  are 
not  the  names  of  authors  are  given:  The  Bible,  The  Greeks, 
Italy,  The  Koran,  Napoleon,  Das  Nibelungenlied,  The  Persians, 
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by  the  close  approximation  of  time  and  by  Heine's  prompt 
acquaintance  with  contemporary  works. 

BASNAGE,  Jacques,  also  called  Basnage  de  Beauval, 
1653-1723.  Basnage  was  a  French  Protestant  theologian 
and  church  historian  resident  in  Holland.  (Moses  Moser, 
Liineburg,  May,  1823,  p.  219  f.)  :  "I  wished  very  much 
that  you  would  send  me  some  parts  of  Gibbon,  the  two  vol- 
umes of  Basnage  wherein  there  is  merely  history  ..." 
This  probably  refers  to  L'Histoire  des  juifs  depuis  Jesus 
Christ  jusqu'a  present  (History  of  the  Jews  from  Jesus  to 
the  Present  Time),  Rotterdam,  1706,  seven  volumes  which 
were  intended  to  supplement  Josephus.  Some  of  these 
were  not  "merely  history,"  one  of  which,  for  example,  dis- 
cussed Jewish  rites  and  ceremonies.  (Moses  Moser,  Got- 
tingen,  October  25,  1824,  p.  333)  :  "In  Basnage  I  found 
little." 

BEER,  Michael,  1800-33.  Beer  was  a  brother  of  the 
composer  Meyerbeer.  Arnold  called  him  "an  intimate 
friend  of  Schenk  and  Immermann  [authors  in  whom  Heine 
was  interested]  .  .  .  "12  Heine  mocked  Beer,  as  well  as 
Schenk,  with  the  phrase,  "two  great  poets  of  the  day,  the 
Dioscuri  in  the  firmament  of  the  country's  poetry" ;  never- 
theless he  praised  Beer's  "Struensee"  and  called  Schenk's 
"Belisar"  a  masterpiece  of  dramatic  art,  in  his  attempt  to 
work  on  the  latter's  vanity  in  order  to  get  something  from 
the  minor  statesman.13     (Moses  Moser,  Liineburg,  Novem- 


The  Romans,  Scottish  Novels;  accordingly,  they  have  been  placed 
in  parentheses. 

The  names  of  less  known  authors  are  followed  directly  by 
some  information  about  them. 

The  necessary  data  for  each  letter  will  be  placed  in  paren- 
theses in  the  given  order:  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom 
Heine  wrote,  the  place  of  writing,  the  month  and  the  day,  the 
year,  and  the  page  reference  in  the  first  volume  of  Hirth  (1914). 
Italics  will  indicate  the  works  of  the  particular  author  Heine 
either  requested  or  read,  whereas  quotation  marks  will  be  used  for 
the  works  of  other  authors  listed  under  the  particular  heading. 
Robert  F.  Arnold,  editor,  Das  deutsche  Drama  (Munich,  1925), 
p.  608.  Concerning  Schenk  and  Immermann,  see  their  names  in 
the  list. 
For  the  quotation  and  the  facts  see  Wolff,  op.  cit.,  p.  270. 
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ber  5  or  6, 1823,  p.  263)  :  "Michel  Beer's  Paria  is  a  master- 
piece." One  is  forced  to  wonder  whether  this  praise  was 
genuine  or  whether  Heine  had  an  ulterior,  practical  motive. 
Wolff14  stated  that  a  drama  like  Michael  Beer's  Paria 
aroused  Heine's  indignation,  with  its  picture  of  a  Jew 
clothed  as  a  Hindu  who  bore  all  persecution  and  who  beheld 
his  fate  only  as  a  philosophical  problem,  when  for  Heine  it 
was  rather  a  political  and  social  question.  (Moses  Moser, 
Hannover,  January  21,  1824,  p.  283)  :  "I  have  known  the 
play  [Paria]  for  a  long  time,  since  the  writer  read  it  to  me." 
The  play  was  performed  in  Berlin  in  1823. 15 

(THE  BIBLE).  The  Psalms  were  mentioned  in  a 
letter  to  Moses  Moser  (Liineburg,  January  9,  1824,  p.  279). 
(Varnhagen  von  Ense,  Wandsbeck,  April  5,  1830,  p.  587)  : 
"I  am  reading  .  .  .  and  the  Bible  of  the  other  writer  ('der 
liebe  Gott')."  Heine  asked  Friedrich  Merckel  (Hamburg, 
October  9,  1830,  p.  624)  for  the  loan  of  the  New  Testament 
"for  a  few  days."  Heine's  unusual  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
is  revealed  in  his  writings. 

BOPP,  (Franz?).  (Moses  Moser,  Gottingen,  October 
25,  1824,  p.  337)  :  "I  have  not  yet  read  Bopp's  book 
[Ardschunas  Reise  zu  Indras,  Berlin,  published  by  W. 
Logier]." 

BOERNE,  Ludwig,  1786-1837.  (Karl  August  Varn- 
hagen von  Ense,  December  20,  1822,  p.  190)  :  "I  am  send- 
ing you  .  .  .  one  volume  and  four  numbers  of  Die  Wage,"  a 
periodical  published  by  Borne  from  1818-20.  In  a  letter  to 
Moser  (Gottingen,  July  1,  1825,  p.  367  f.)  mention  was 
made  of  Borne's  wit. 

BYRON,  George  N.  G.,  commonly  known  as  Lord 
Byron,  1788-1824.  After  having  bewailed  the  death  of 
Byron  in  a  letter  to  Rudolf  Christiani  (Gottingen,  May  24, 
1824,  p.  316),  Heine  said  that  English  literature  had  only 
two  more  eyes — Scott  and  Moore.  (Baron  Johann  Fr.  von 
Cotta,  Munich,  March  14,  1828,  p.  406)  :  "Hunt's  life  of 
Byron  [Leigh  Hunt,  Lord  Byron  and  his  Contemporaries, 
1828]  ...  is  surely  just  as  interesting  as  Medwin's  Conver- 


it    Op.,  cit.,  p.  85. 

15     Arnold,  op.  cit.,  p.  608. 
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sations  [1824]."  Heine  was  sometimes  called  the  German 
Byron. 

CASANOVA,  Giovanni  Giacomo  de  Seingalt,  1725-98  or 
1803  (?).  Heine  was  interested  in  the  Italian  adventurer 
and  his  famous  Memoir -es.  (Christiani,  Gottingen,  Cursed 
Nest,  March  7,  1824,  p.  300)  :  "I  have  not  yet  read  Cas- 
anova, Fifth  Part."  (Christiani,  Hamburg,  December, 
1825,  p.  398)  :  "Do  not  forget  the  manuscript  of  Cas- 
anova."    "I  have  read  his  Seventh  Part  here."16 

CELLINI,  Benvenuto,  1500-71.  A  letter  to  Christiani 
(October  10,  1824  [for  1825],  p.  380)  contained  a  request 
for  the  Autobiography  of  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

CERVANTES  Saavedra,  Miguel  de,  1547-1616.  In  a 
letter  to  Friedrich  Steinmann  and  Johann  Baptist  Rousseau 
(Gottingen,  October  29,  1820,  p.  157),  Hofrat  G.  Doring's 
Cervantes  was  mentioned.  (Christiani,  Cursed  Nest,  Got- 
tingen, March  7,  1824,  p.  297)  :  "But  thereupon  I  seize  the 
'Nibelungenlied'  lying  beside  me  and  hold  it  up  as  a  shield 
against  the  Jena  Donquixote."  (Friedrich  Merckel,  Ham- 
burg, October  9,  1830,  p.  624)  :  "I  am  asking  you  to  lend 
me  for  a  few  days  the  last  part  of  Don  Quichotte  ..." 

CHAMISSO,  Adelbert  von,  1781-1838.  Ironically 
Heine  referred  to  himself  as  Peter  Schlemihl  in  a  letter  to 
Moser  (Gottingen,  July  22,  1825,  p.  369)  :  "...  and  when 
I  was  expected  to  drive  along  to  Cassel,  the  carriage  was 
so  loaded  that  Peter  Schlemihl  [the  story  of  the  man  with- 
out the  shadow,  written  in  1814]  had  to  remain  behind." 

CLAUREN,  H.,  pseudonym  for  Carl  G.  S.  Heun,  1771- 
1854.  (Friederike  Robert,  Gottingen,  May  15,  1825,  p. 
359)  :  "There  [Berlin]  I  am  staying  for  a  long  time  and 
studying  Clauren."  In  the  second  decade  of  the  century 
the  public  delighted  in  the  works  of  H.  Clauren,  whose 
rather  ordinary  plays  enjoyed  unusual  success  for  a  time, 
plays  such  as  Vogelschiessen  and  Brautigam  aus  Mexiko 
(produced  in  Hannover  in  1819  and  1821),  and  Wollmarkt 


It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  form  or  language  in  which 
Heine  read  Casanova.  It  may  have  been  the  translation  by 
Heine's  contemporary,  Wilhelm  von  Schiitz  (1778-1847).  Con- 
cerning the  Schiitz  translation,  see  Arnold,  op.  cit.,  p.  508. 
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(produced  in  Hamburg  in  1823). 17  Mimili  (1816), 18  a 
deterioration  of  the  idyllic  novel,  was  also  a  public  fav- 
orite.19 

ECKERMANN,  Johann  Peter,  1792-1854.  (Ludwig 
Robert,20  Luneburg,  November  27,  1823,  p.  268)  :  "I  have 
just  received  Eckermann's  publication."  According  to  Dr. 
Hermann  J.  Weigand21  of  Yale  University,  the  periodical 
referred  to  is  the  "Beitrage  zur  Poesie  mit  besonderer  Hin- 
weisung  auf  Goethe." 

FIELDING,  Henry,  1707-54.  Heine  requested  the  first 
volume  of  Tom  Jones  from  Friedrich  Merckel  (Hamburg, 
October  13,  1829,  p.  552).  In  a  later  letter  to  Fr.  Merckel 
(Hamburg,  March  7,  1830,  p.  586)  Heine  wrote,  "I  ask  you 
to  lend  me  Tom  Jones  once  again  (and,  in  particular,  the 
first  and  second  parts)  and  to  send  the  work  to  me  ...  " 
(Fr.  Merckel,  Hamburg,  October  9,  1830,  p.  824)  :  "...  I 
shall  return  all  these  ["Don  Quichotte,"  volume  I  of  the 
"Iliad,"  and  the  "New  Testament"]  in  addition  to  the  third 
part  of  Fielding  [Tom  Jones]  which  I  still  have  from  you." 

FLEURY  de  CHABOULON,  Pierre  A.  E.,  1779-1835. 
Fleury,  who  became  Napoleon's  private  secretary  after  the 
latter's  return  from  Elba,  was  mentioned  in  a  letter  to 
Moser  (Potsdam,  May  18,  1829,  p.  543).  The  book  which 
Heine  had  in  hand  must  have  been  Fleury's  successful 
Memoirs  of  the  Private  Life  and  Reign  of  Napoleon  in  1815 
(two  vols.,  1819). 

FOUQUE,  Friedrich  de  la  Motte,  1777-1843.  Heine 
sent  Fouque's  Die  Zwerge  (1805),  a  dramatic  "Spiel,"  to 
K.  A.  Varnhagen  von  Ense  (December  30,  1822,  p.  190). 
In  a  letter  to  Fouque  (Luneburg,  June  10,  1823,  p.  222), 
Heine  recognized  Fouque's  poetic  praise  of  him.22     In  the 


17     Arnold,  op.  cit.,  p.  590. 

ls  For  the  date,  see  Wilhelm  Scherer,  Geschichte  der  deutschen 
Literatur,  16.  Auflage,  1927,  p.  815. 

19  Ibid.,  672,  680. 

20  See  Robert's  name  in  the  alphabetical  list. 

21  Professor  Weigand  was  the  one  who  originally  suggested  the  topic 
of  this  paper  to  the  present  writer. 

22  See  Wolff,  op.  cit.,  p.  130,  for  Heine's  reaction  to  praise  at  the 
particular  time.  "The  praise  of  Immermann,  Simrock,  Muller, 
and  the  kindly  de  la  Motte  Fouque  who  glorified  Heine  in  spirited 
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same  letter,  p.  223,  Heine  mentioned  Der  Zauberring 
(1813),  a  romance  of  chivalry  in  three  parts. 

GAUDY,  Franz,  Freiherr  von,  1800-40.  Gaudy  pub- 
lished a  number  of  popular  lyrics  and  tales,  and  made  trans- 
lations from  the  Polish  writers  Mickiewicz  and  Niemce- 
wicz.  Wolff  characterized  him  as  "an  amiable  talent  and 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  independent  among  the  Heine 
imitators."23  According  to  a  letter  to  Varnhagen  (Ham- 
burg, January  4,  incorrectly  written  for  February,  1830,  p. 
578),  Heine  had  received  a  little  booklet,  Erato  von  Franz 
Freyherrn  von  Gaudy,  published  by  Heymann  in  1829. 

GIBBON,  Edward,  1737-94.  (Moser,  Liineburg,  May, 
1823,  p.  219  f.)  :  A  request  was  made  for  parts  of  Gibbon, 
probably  a  reference  to  his  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  (Moser,  Liineburg,  June  24,  1823, 
p.  236)  :     The  requested  parts  of  Gibbon  were  received. 

GOETHE,  Johann  Wolfgang  von,  1749-1832.  Brief- 
wechsel  mit  Schiller:  (Moser,  Potsdam,  May  18,  1829,  p. 
543)  :  "Now  Brief wechsel  mit  Schiller  ...  is  lying  on  my 
desk."  (Varnhagen,  Hamburg,  February  28,  1830,  p. 
582)  :  "I  am  now  reading  the  fourth  volume  of  Goethes 
und  Schillers  Brief  wechseV  A  letter  to  Merckel  (Ham- 
burg, March  7,  1830,  p.  583)  contained  a  request  for  the 
fifth  part.  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit:  (Ludwig  Robert, 
Gottingen,  March  4,  postmarked  March  7,  1825,  p.  346)  : 
"1  was  merely  writing  at  a  type  of  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit." 
Christiani  (Liineburg,  October  14,  1825,  p.  385)  was  asked 
to  send  Goethe's  autobiography.  Faust:  Faust  was  men- 
tioned to  Friederike  Robert  (Liineburg,  October  12,  1825, 
p.  383),  also  to  Fr.  Merckel  (Wangeroge,  September  11, 
1827,  p.  475),  to  whom  Heine  praised  Helena,  a  contin- 
uation of  Faust.  Heine  advised  against  reading  the  third 
and  fourth  parts  of  the  new  edition  of  Goethe's  works,  ap- 
parently referring  only  to  the  earlier  parts  of  the  edition 
in  forty  vols.,  1827-1830;  but  he  considered  Helena  to  be 
the  best  work  in  the  third  and  fourth  parts.     Goethe's 


verses   [reference  to  our  poem],  offered  only  slight  reparation" 
for  the  failure  of  Goethe,  Tieck,  and  Uhland  to  answer  Heine's 
gift  of  a  copy  of  Tragbdien  nebst  einem  lyrischen  Intermezzo. 
23     Wolff,  op.  cit.,  p.  318. 
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Gedichte  were  mentioned  with  the  poems  of  Muller,  Ruckert, 
and  Uhland  in  a  letter  to  Wilhelm  Muller  (Hamburg,  June 
7,  1826,  p.  421).  Wilhelm  Meister:  According  to  a  letter 
to  Friederike  Robert  (Potsdam,  this  and  that  date,  1829, 
p.  542) ,  Heine  was  in  the  midst  of  reading  Goethe's  Meister. 
A  letter  to  Moser  (Potsdam,  May  18,  1829,  p.  543)  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  Wilhelm  Meister  was  then  lying  on 
Heine's  desk.  Tasso:  (Christian  Sethe,  Hamburg,  Oc- 
tober 27,  1816,  p.  148)  :  "How  the  sayings  of  Goethe  in 
Tasso  touch  me  now!"  Die  Leiden  des  jungen  Werther: 
(Christiani,  October  10,  1825,  p.  380)  included  a  request 
for  it.  (Moser,  Cursed  Hamburg,  December  14,  1825,  p. 
390)  gave  the  information  that  Heine  had  read  it.  In  a 
letter  to  Ludwig  Robert  (Liineburg,  November  27,  1823,  p. 
267),  with  an  irony  typical  of  Heine  the  statement  was 
made,  "I  have  now  read  the  entire  Gothe  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  trifle ! ! !     I  am  very  fond  of  Gbthe."24 

GOLOWNIN  [Golovnin,  Golovnine],  Vasily  Mikhail- 
ovich,  1776-1831.  (Moser,  Liineburg,  October  7,  1825,  p. 
378)  named  Golownin's  Reise  nach  Japan.  The  book,  Nar- 
rative of  my  Captivity  in  Japan,  1811-1813  (2  vols.,  1816), 
was  translated  into  French,  German,  and  English  (1824). 
Heine  probably  read  the  German  version  of  the  book  which 
describes  Golovnin's  captivity  after  his  mission  as  navi- 
gator to  make  a  survey  of  the  coasts  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire. 

GRABBE,  Christian  Dietrich,  1801-36.  Heine  wrote 
to  Varnhagen  (December  30,  1822,  p.  190)  :  "I  am  send- 
ing you :  .  .  .  the  tragedy  by  Grabbe,"  probably  a  reference 
to  Herzog  Theodor  von  Gothland,  written  in  1820-22  and 
published  in  1827. 

(THE  GREEKS) .  (Immanuel  Wohlwill,  Berlin,  April 
1  and  7,  1823,  p.  204)  :  "This  winter  I  have  done  almost 
nothing  but .  .  .  and  to  refresh  myself  with  the  pure  beauty 
which  streamed  toward  me  from  the  intellectual  works  of 
the  Greeks."  (Moser,  Liineburg,  May,  1823,  p.  219)  :  "The 
library  of  my  brother  consists  merely  of  Latin  and  Greek 


See   also   Eckermann   and   Friedrich   von    Schiitz   for   additional 
Heine  reading  on  Goethe. 
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classic  writers,  and  it  is  these  I  shall  read  from  sheer  ted- 
ium." After  mention  of  Ludwig  Robert's  "Paradiesvogel" 
(Bird  of  Paradise)  in  a  letter  to  Friederike  Robert  (Liine- 
burg,  October  12,  1825,  p.  382),  Heine  said,  "I  have  learned 
of  completely  different  birds,  the  Birds  of  ARISTO- 
PHANES." In  the  same  letter,  p.  383,  Heine  called  "Der 
Pavian"  a  "genuinely  Aristophanic  comedy."  (Fr. 
Merckel,  postmarked  October  17,  1826,  p.  444)  :  "I  am 
reading  ARISTOPHANES."  A  letter  to  Friedrich  Stein- 
mann  and  Johann  Baptist  Rousseau  (Gottingen,  October 
29,  1820,  p.  157)  contained  the  name  of  ARISTOTLE,  un- 
doubtedly a  reference  to  the  Poetics.  Heine  returned  the 
Greek  HOMER  to  Christiani  (Luneburg,  October  14,  1825, 
p.  385).  To  Merckel  (Norderney,  July  25,  1826,  p.  424) 
Heine  expressed  his  disappointment  at  not  having  received 
the  Iliad.  (Merckel,  probably  August  16,  1826,  p.  429)  : 
"For  the  HOMER  you  sent  to  me  I  thank  you.  I  am  read- 
ing him."  He  asked  Merckel  (Hamburg,  October  9,  1830, 
p.  624)  for  the  Iliad,  vol.  1.  He  requested  the  Odyssey 
from  Christiani  (October  10,  1825,  p.  380).  (Moser, 
Bagni  di  Lucca,  September  6,  1828,  p.  525)  :  "Every  eve- 
ning I  read  PLUTARCH." 

GRILLPARZER,  Franz.  Heine  used  the  phrase,  "in 
the  swan  song  of  the  Sappho  [1818]  of  Mr.  Grillparzer  in 
Vienna"  (Steinmann  and  Rousseau,  October  29,  1820,  p. 
156). 

HARDT,  Hermann  von  der,  1660-1746,  a  German 
orientalist  and  historian  who  collected  manuscripts  on  the 
Reformation.  The  second  folio  volume  of  Hist,  liter,  re- 
formations was  read  (Moser,  Gottingen,  January  11,  1825, 
p.  341). 

HEGEL,  G.  W.  F.,  1770-1831.  Heine's  reading  ex- 
tended to  Hegel  according  to  several  letters  written  in  1823 
(Wohlwill,  Berlin,  April  1  and  7,  p.  204;  Moser,  Luneburg, 
May,  p.  219;  Moser,  Luneburg,  December  1,  p.  274). 

HEINSE,  Johann  Jakob  Wilhelm,  1749-1803.  The  read- 
ing of  Ardinghello  and  Fiormona  oder  Brief e  aus  Italien 
had  been  completed  (Detmold,  Munich,  February  15,  1828, 
p.  503). 

HERDER,  Johann  Friedrich,  1744-1803.     The  name 
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of  Herder  appeared  in  a  letter  to  Christian  Sethe  (Berlin, 
April  14,  1822,  p.  177) ,  with  the  comment,  "I  have  enum- 
erated all  that  I  cherish — Lessing,  Herder  and  Schiller." 

HERLOSZSOHN,  Georg  Karl,  1804-49,  German 
romancer  born  at  Prague.  In  a  letter  to  the  author  (Ham- 
burg, November  16,  1830,  p.  625),  Heine  wrote,  "I  had 
many  fine  things  to  tell  you  while  I  was  reading  Hahn  und 
Henne" 

HITZIG,  Julius  Eduard.  Heine  told  Moser  (Ritze- 
biittel,  August  23,  1823,  p.  247)  that  he  was  reading  Hitzig's 
biography  of  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  Aus  Hoffmanns  Leben  und 
Nachlass,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1823.  In  a  letter  to  Ludwig  Ro- 
bert (Luneburg,  November  27,  1823,  p.  267)  he  called  the 
biography  "Hoffmanns  Nachlass-fratzen"  (caricatures  of 
literary  remains).  According  to  a  letter  to  Moser  (Lune- 
burg, October  8,  1825,  p.  379)  he  found  a  copy  of  the  Hoff- 
mann biography  and  read  it  again.  (Moser,  Gottingen, 
October  25,  1824,  p.  338)  :  "Many,  many  greetings  to  the 
dear  biographer  of  Hoffmann  and  Werner."  In  the  Robert 
letter,  p.  268,  Heine  termed  the  biography  of  Werner  a 
"Biichlein,"  a  booklet,  obviously  a  reference  to  Lebensabriss 
F.  L.  Zacharias  Werners,  Berlin,  1823. 

HOFFMANN,  E.  T.  A.,  1776-1822.  References  were 
made  merely  to  the  biography  by  Hitzig  and  to  Schiff's  con- 
tinuation of  Kater  Murr.25 

IMMERMANN,  Karl,  1796-1840.26  A  letter  to  Moses 
Moser  (Gottingen,  October  8,  1825,  p.  337)  mentioned  Im- 
mermann's  "new  comedy,  Das  Auge  der  Liebe  [1824]." 
Heine  wrote  to  the  author  (Gottingen,  February  24,  1825, 
p.  343)  that  he  had  read  Das  Auge  der  Liebe  "mit  dem 
Auge  der  Liebe  [with  the  eye  of  love]."  Heine  referred  to 
Cardenio  und  Celinde,  a  tragedy  written  in  1826,  in  a  letter 
to  Varnhagen  (Hamburg,  May  14,  1826,  p.  413)  ;  later  (Im- 
mermann,  Luneburg,  October  14,  1826,  p.  442),  he  stated 
that  he  had   finished   reading  the   play.     Heine  branded 


25  See  Hitzig  and  Schiff. 

26  For  the  warm  friendship  of  the  two  writers,  see  Wolff,  op.  cit., 
p.  175  f.  The  ebb  of  the  friendship  and  correspondence  between 
Immermann  and  Heine  came  only  with  Heine's  settlement  in 
Paris,  according  to  Wolff,  op.  cit.,  p.  176. 
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Petrarcha  a  better  play  than  Edwin  (Immermann,  Liine- 
burg,  June  10,  1823,  p.  226)  ;27  he  continued,  p.  228,  "I  am 
anxiously  looking  forward  to  your  Periander  [1823]." 
Later  he  read  Periander  (Moser,  Luneburg,  September  27 
and  30,  1823,  p.  256 ;  Ludwig  Robert,  Luneburg,  November 
27,  1823,  p.  268).  Heine's  letter  to  Immermann  (Berlin, 
December  24,  1822,  p.  187)  included  the  general  term,  "Im- 
mermann's  tragedies,"  mentioning  Petrarcha  specifically. 
Edwin,  Petrarcha,  and  Periander  received  special  note  in  a 
letter  to  the  author  (Berlin,  January  21,  1823,  p.  198). 
Heine  mentioned  the  "Buchlein  ubers  Duell"  and  Das  Tal 
von  Ronceval  (1822) 28  to  the  author  (Berlin,  April  10,  1823, 
p.  210  ff.),  and  criticised  the  Immermann  tragedies  and 
elegies.  (Immermann,  Hamburg,  November  17,  1829,  p. 
555):  "Your  Friedrich  [complete  title :  Kaiser  Friedrich 
der  Zweite,  182829]  I  have  read  with  enchantment.  I  like 
it  much  better  than  [Andreas]  Hofer";30  according  to  p. 
556,  Heine  wanted  to  read  Friedrich  again.  (Immermann, 
Gottingen,  February  24,  1825,  p.  344)  :  "I  have  likewise 
read  your  Neuen  Pygmalion."  Heine  recognized  Immer- 
mann's  Tulifantchen,  a  poem  with  some  influence  on 
"Deutschland  ein  Wintermarchen"  and  "Atta  Troll"  (Im- 
mermann, Hamburg,  February  3,  1830,  p.  576) . 

IRVING,  Washington.  Heine  used  the  phrase,  "Wash- 
ington Irving  observation"  (Ludwig  Robert,  Gottingen, 
March  4,  1825,  p.  346).  (Baron  Johann  Fr.  von  Cotta, 
Munich,  March  14,  1828,  p.  406)  :  "W.  Irving's  Columbus, 
judged  by  the  known  extracts,  appears  to  be  a  poor  work." 

(ITALY).  Heine  requested  an  Italian  grammar, 
reader,  and  dictionary  from  Moser  (Luneburg,  May,  1823, 
p.  220). 31     (Moser,  Ritzebuttel,  August  23,  1823,  p.  247)  : 


30 


27  Both  plays  were  written  in  1822. 

28  The  play  definitely  had  its  influence  on  Heine's  Almansor. 

29  For  data  concerning  Immermann's  plays,  see  Arnold,  op.  cit.,  p. 
579  ff. 

According  to  Arnold,  op.  cit.,  p.  581,  Andreas  Hofer  was  per- 
formed in  its  original  form,  Das  Trauerspiel  in  Tirol,  in  Dussel- 
dorf  in  1829. 

Heine  in  his  letter  to  Moser  (Luneburg,  June  24,  1823,  236)  defi- 
nitely stated  that  these  books  were  received,  along  with  Gibbon, 
Basnage,  and  Montesquieu. 
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"I  am  reading  much  about  Italy." 

KLEIST,  Heinrich  von,  1777-1811.  Michael  Kohlhaas 
(1810)  was  read  by  Heine  (Moser,  Cursed  Hamburg,  De- 
cember 14,  1825,  p.  390).  The  suggestion  was  made  to 
Merckel  that  he  read  Kleist's  Erzahlungen  or  short  stories 
(Norderney,  July  25,  1826,  p.  424).  (Merckel,  Norderney, 
perhaps  August  16,  1826,  p.  430)  :  "That  you  are  now  be- 
ginning to  read  Kleist,  I  am  happy  to  hear." 

(THE  KORAN).  (Maximilian  Schottky,  Berlin,  May 
4,  1823,  p.  216)  :  "Like  the  women  in  the  Koran,  I  must 
now  be  content  with  the  bare  view  of  Paradise."  Accord- 
ing to  the  letter  to  Moser  (Hannover,  January  21,  1824,  p. 
283),  Heine  knew  the  Koran  only  through  Boyisen's  trans- 
lation, and  praised  Mahomet  with  the  words,  "The  greatest 
poet  Thou  art,  O  great  prophet  of  Mekka  ..."  (Moser, 
Luneburg,  January  9,  1824,  p.  281)  :  "In  this  Mahomet  I 
had  to  have  faith." 

LESSING,  G.  E.,  1729-81.  (Moser,  Luneburg,  Janu- 
ary 9,  1824,  p.  279)  :  Heine  called  Moser  "the  epilogue  of 
Nathan  der  Weise."32 

LEWALD,  August,  1792-1871.  Heine  instructed  Wolf- 
gang Menzel  (Hamburg,  December  9,  1830,  p.  633)  to  read 
the  short  stories  of  A.  Lewald,  a  Kbnigsberg  "Novellen- 
dichter,"  who  was  actually  no  more  than  a  journalist.33 

LYALL,  Robert,  1790-1831.  Lyall  was  an  English 
botanist  and  traveller  who  had  spent  many  years  in  Russia 
and  who  wrote  a  narrative  of  travel  in  1825,  called  Journey 
in  Russia  and  Poland.  Heine  said  that  he  was  very  greatly 
in  need  of  this  English  book  (Merckel,  Luneburg,  November 
16,  1826,  p.  452). 

MENZEL,  Wolfgang,  1798-1873.  "Menzel's  book 
about  literature"  in  a  letter  to  Varnhagen  von  Ense  (Mun- 
ich, about  November  28,  1827,  p.  486)  is  a  reference  to 
Deutsche  Litteratur,  1827.  (Menzel,  Munich,  May  8,  1828, 
p.  515)  :  "I  find  your  book  the  most  significant  of  the  type 
since  Fr.  Schlegel's  lectures  on  literary  history."34 


32  For  another  reference  to  Lessing,  see  Herder. 

33  Lewald    prepared    the    periodical    Europa.     Wolff,    op.    cit.,    pp. 
313-15  and  344,  gives  further  information  about  Lewald. 

34  See  Friedrich  Schlegel. 
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MOLIERE.  A  request  for  Moliere's  unrhymed  com- 
edies was  made  to  Rudolf  Christiani  (Luneburg,  October  14, 
1825,  p.  385) . 

MONTESQUIEU,  Charles  de.  Heine  expressed  his 
desire  for  a  stereotype  edition  of  Esprit  des  lois,  a  classic 
work  on  certain  phases  of  political  science  (Moser,  Liine- 
burg,  May,  1823,  p.  220). 

MOORE,  Thomas,  1779-1852.  Heine  gave  great  praise 
to  Moore,  Irish  poet  and  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Lord  By- 
ron.35 

MUELLER,  Wilhelm,  1794-1827.  His  Gedichte  were 
mentioned  with  those  of  Goethe,  Ruckert,  and  Uhland  (Wil- 
helm Muller,  Hamburg,  June  7,  1826,  p.  421). 

(NAPOLEON).  In  a  letter  to  Baron  Fr.  von  Cotta 
(Munich,  March  14,  1828,  p.  406),  Heine  showed  his  con- 
tinued hero  worship  of  Napoleon  by  asking  for  Hazlitt's 
work:  undoubtedly  a  reference  to  William  Hazlitt,  1778- 
1830,  Life  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  4  vols.,  1828-30.36 

(THE  NIBELUNGENLIED).  Heine  had  a  copy  of 
the  Nibelungen  Lied  in  his  possession  (Christiani,  Cursed 
nest,  Gottingen,  March  7,  1824,  p.  297). 

(THE  PERSIANS).  (Moser,  Hannover,  January  21, 
1824,  p.  282)  :  Heine  compared  himself  with  Persian  poets, 
with  the  lament,  "0  Firdusi !  0  Ischami !  0  Saadi !  how 
wretched  is  your  brother !"  Hafiz  and  Nisami  likewise  did 
not  escape  the  fraternal  admiration  of  our  poet. 

PLATEN-HALLERMUENDE,  A.  von,  1796-1835. 
(Karl  Immermann,  Gottingen,  February  24,  1825,  p.  343)  : 
"The  third  book  I  read  in  this  series  was  Count  Platen's 
comedies."37  Menzel  (Munich,  May  2,  1828,  p.  514)  was 
instructed  to  "read,  as  soon  as  possible,  Cotta's  edition  of 
Count  Platen's  Gedichte,  the  one  just  published  [1828]." 
Heine  termed  Platen  "a  true  poet."38     He  suggested  to 


35     See  Byron  for  Heine's  statement  about  Moore  and  Scott. 
30     The  date  of  the  letter  indicates  that  not  all  four  vols,  could1  have 
been  published  at  the  time. 

37  The   two   others   were   Immermann's   Das   Auge   der  Liebe   and 
Shakespeare's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

38  Wolff,  op.  cit.,  pp.  292-306,  discusses  the  later  attack  upon  Platen 
by  Heine  and  others. 
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Moser  (Potsdam,  June  15,  1829,  p.  548)  the  reading  of  Der 
romantische  Oedipus,  1829. 

RACINE,  Jean  Baptiste.  Phedre:  (Steinmann,  Got- 
tingen, February  4,  1821,  p.  166). 

RICHTER,  Johann  Paul  Friedrich,  with  pseudonym  of 
Jean  Paul,  1763-1825.  Flegeljahre:  (Sethe,  Berlin,  April 
14,  1822,  p.  179).  The  effective  wit  of  Jean  Paul  was  rec- 
ognized in  a  letter  to  Moser  (Gottingen,  July  1,  1825,  p. 
367  f.). 

ROBERT,  Ludwig,  1778-1832.  (Moser,  Gottingen, 
April  1,  1825,  p.  351)  :  "I  have  not  yet  read  his  [L.  Ro- 
bert's] Paradiesvogel."  (Friederike  Robert,  Luneburg, 
October  12, 1825,  p.  381)  :  "...  our  Ludwig  Robert,  whose 
Paradiesvogel  I  have  finally  read."39  Dr.  Christiani  had 
given  the  book  to  Heine. 

(THE  ROMANS).  (Joseph  Lehmann,  Luneburg, 
June  26,  1823,  p.  238)  :  "I  am  now  reading  the  Ancients, 
mostly  the  Romans."  (Moser,  Hamburg,  January  9,  1826, 
p.  401)  :  "I  am  living  in  complete  isolation;  I  am  reading 
Livy."  According  to  the  letter  to  Moser  (Potsdam,  May 
18,  1829,  p.  543),  the  works  of  Ovid  had  not  yet  been  read 
although  they  were  available  on  Heine's  desk.  (Johann 
Gustav  Droysen,  Helgoland,  September  6,  1829,  p.  550)  : 
"I  cultivated  an  association  with  no  one  but  with  .  .  . 
Tacitus." 

ROUSSEAU,  Jean  Baptiste.  Rousseau  was  a  fellow- 
student  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  and  "later  led  the  life  of 
a  writer  with  little  success."40  Heine  discussed  for  Stein- 
mann and  Rousseau  (Gottingen,  October  29,  1820,  p.  158) 
the  latter's  Sonnets,  especially  the  one  on  the  "Nibelungen- 
lied."  To  Steinmann  (Berlin,  April  10,  1823,  p.  207)  he 
praised  Rousseau's  Sonnets.  A  manuscript  book  of  Rous- 
seau's Spriiche  was  returned  to  Varnhagen  (December  30, 
1822,  p.  190). 

RUECKERT,  Friedrich,  1788-1866.  Ruckert's  poems 
were  mentioned.41 


39  For  a  further  reference  to  the  work  in  the  same  letter,  p.  382, 
see  Aristophanes  under  the  heading,  "The  Greeks." 

40  Concerning  Rousseau,  see  Wolff,  op.  cit.,  pp.  50  and  174. 

41  See  Wilhelm  Muller. 
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SCHELLING,  F.  W.  J.  von,  1775-1854.  Heine  read 
parts  of  Schelling  (Immanuel  Wohlwill,  Berlin,  April  1, 
1823,  p.  204). 

SCHENK,  Eduard  von,  1788-1841,  born  in  Dussel- 
dorf.42  Typical  of  Heine's  irony  is  the  statement  made  in 
a  letter  to  Varnhagen  (Munich,  April  1,  1828,  p.  507)  : 
"...  and  if  there  were  not  at  times  grandiose  phenomena 
such  as,  for  example,  a  tragedy  by  Michel  Beer  or  one  by 
Schenk,  this  poor,  stale  climate  would  be  unendurable." 
(Schenk,  Livorno,  August  27,  1828?,  p.  522)  :  "There  I 
am  reading  your  lines."43 

SCHROECKH,  Johann  Matthias,  1733-1808.  Heine  was 
reading  Schrockh's  Kirchengeschichte  (Moser,  Gottingen, 
January  11,  1825,  p.  341).  It  may  be  a  reference  to  the 
German  Lutheran's  most  important  work,  Christliche  Kir- 
chengeschichte, 45  vols.,  Leipsic,  1768-1812, 44  or  to  his 
Unparteiische  Kirchengeschichte  Alten  und  Neuen  Test- 
aments, Jena,  1766. 

SCHIFF,  David  Bar.  (Moser,  Luneburg,  October  7 
and  8,  1825,  p.  379)  :  "Have  you  heard  that  my  cousin 
Schiff  has  written  a  continuation  of  Hoffmann's  Kater 
MurrV'^  (David  Bar  Schiff,  apparently  Hamburg,  1826, 
p.  416)  :  "Your  Kater  Murr  is  poorly  done."  "I  liked 
your  Pumpauf  und  Pumperich" 

SCHILLER,    Friedrich.46     (Christian    Sethe,    Berlin, 


Other  references  are  listed  under  "Michael*  Beer."     Schenk  edited 

Beer's  works,  Leipsic,  1835. 

The  quotation  may  refer  to  Schenk's  plays  or  to  his  letters.     It 

probably  pertains  to  the  former,  either  to  Belisar  (1826)   or  to 

Albrecht  Diirer  in  Venedig  (1828).     Arnold,  op.  cit.,  p.  568,  points 

out  the  sensational  success  of  Belisar,  performed  in   Berlin  on 

February  23,  1826,  and  in  Vienna  as  late  as  1851.     The  quotation 

is  probably  a  reference  to  Belisar. 

H.  G.  Tzschirner  edited  several  of  these  volumes  after  Schrockh's 

death. 

For  the  fact  that  Schiff' s  Nachlass  des  Katers  Murr  appeared  in 

1826,  see  "Einleitung,"  p.  15,  of  Dr.  Viktor  Schweizer  and  Dr. 

Paul  Zaunert's  Hoffmanns  Werke,  vol.  4,  Bibliographisches  In- 

stitut,  Leipzig. 

For  the  correspondence  between  Schiller  and  Goethe,  see  Goethe, 

Briefwechsel  mit  Schiller. 
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April  14,  1822,  p.  177)  :  "I  have  enumerated  all  that  I 
cherish — Lessing,  Herder  and  Schiller." 

SCHLEGEL,  August  Wilhelm.  A  letter  to  A.  Meyer 
(Gottingen,  February  1,  1821,  p.  164)  contained  a  request 
for  his  Charakteristiken  und  Kritiken,  two  vols,  of  collected 
critical  essays  in  1800  and  1801.  Heine  hinted  at  the  in- 
effectiveness of  Ion,  Schlegel's  Greek  tragedy  published  in 
1803  (Steinmann,  Gottingen,  February  4,  1821,  p.  166). 

SCHLEGEL,  Friedrich.  Heine  requested  Vorlesungen 
iiber  die  Geschichte  der  alten  und  neuen  Literatur 
(1815)  from  Christiani  (October  10,  1825,  380),  and  told 
Merckel  (Luneburg,  November  16,  1826,  452)  that  he  was 
reading  the  lectures.  Later,  he  mentioned  them  again  in  a 
letter  to  Menzel.47 

SCHUETZ,  Friedrich.  (Ludwig  Robert,  Luneburg, 
November  27,  1823,  268)  :  "I  have  leafed  through  Fr. 
Schiitz'  thick  book  on  Goethe  und  Pustkuchen."  According 
to  Brandes,48  the  book  contained  about  400  pages  of  com- 
parison between  Goethe's  Wanderjahre  and  Pastor  Pust- 
kuchen's  false  Wanderjahre,^  a  comparison  in  which  Pro- 
fessor Schiitz  of  Halle  gave  the  greater  number  of  advan- 
tages to  Pustkuchen's. 

SCOTT,  Sir  Walter,  1771-1832.  (Christiani,  Gotting- 
en, January  26,  1824,  285)  :  "He  [Zwicker]  sent  me  an 
English  edition  de  luxe  of  Lady  of  the  Lake."  Heine  had 
an  extremely  high  estimate  of  Scott  as  an  author.50 

(SCOTTISH  -NOVELS).  (Christiani,  Gottingen, 
March  7,  1824,  296)  :  "I  still  know  the  titles  of  Scottish 
novels  .  .  .  much  better  than  the  titles  ...  in  Corpus  juris." 

SfiGUR.  (Moser,  Luneburg,  October  7  and  8,  1825?, 
377)  :  "And  so  I  had  nothing  more  urgent  to  do  than  to 
read  him  [Segur]  ;  began  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  by 
this  morning  I  had  devoured  the  last  canto.     This  book  is 


47  See  Menzel. 

48  Georg  Brandes,  Wolfgang  Goethe,  v.  2,  pp.  319-20,  translated  by 
Allen  W.  Porterfield,  1925. 

49  In  the  false  Wanderjahre  Johann  Fr.  Wilhelm  Pustkuchen  at- 
tacked Goethe  as  the  "grossen  Heiden";  see  Bielschowsky-Linden, 
Goethe,  Sein  Leben  und  seine  Werke,  Munich  1928,  II,  620. 

50  See  Byron. 
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an  ocean,  an  'Odyssey'  and  an  'Iliad,'  an  Ossian  elegy,  a 
folksong,  a  sigh  of  the  entire  French  nation !"  This  quo- 
tation seems  to  be  a  somewhat  poetic  exaltation  of  a  book 
either  by  Louis  Philippe  Segur,  1753-1830,  who  wrote  Hist- 
oire  de  France,  2  vols.,  1824  ff.,  or  by  his  son,  Paul  Philippe, 
1780-1873,  who  wrote  Histoire  de  Napoleon  et  de  la  grande 
armee  pendant  I'annee  1812,  1824.  To  Christiani  (October 
10,  1825,  380)  Heine  returned  Segur.  On  the  basis  of 
Wolff's  comments,51  one  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  reference  applied  to  the  second  Segur  and  his  book  on 
Napoleon. 

SHAKESPEARE,  William.  Short  quotations  were 
taken  from  Hamlet  (Steinmann,  Gottingen,  February  4, 
1821,  166;  Moser,  Liineburg,  November  5  or  6,  1823,  261). 
In  the  former  letter  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  mentioned. 
(Merckel,  Hamburg,  October  13,  1829,  552)  :  Heine  re- 
quested Romeo  and  Juliet  and  returned  Henry  IV.  (An 
unknown  person,  Munich,  April  19,  1828,  513)  :  "I  have 
become  a  quiet  man;  a  dead  Mercutio."  (Christiani,  Got- 
tingen, May  26,  1825,  360)  :  "My  recreation  was  cold 
baths,  study  of  chronicles,  scandals,  Shakespeare,  ..."  A 
reference  to  the  wit  of  the  fool  in  King  Lear  occurred  in  a 
letter  to  Moser  (Gottingen,  July  1,  1825,  368).  Lear  was 
again  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  Friederike  Robert  (Liineburg, 
October  12,  1825,  383).  Heine  reported  to  Immermann 
(Gottingen,  February  24,  1825,  343)  that  he  read  Shake- 
speare's Midsummer  Night's  Dream  immediately  after  Im- 
mermann's  Das  Auge  der  Liebe. 

STAEL,  Madame  de,  1766-1877.  Mention  of  Corinne, 
published  in  1807,  was  made  to  Ludwig  Robert  (Liineburg, 
November  27,  1823,  267).  Moser  (Liineburg,  November 
28,  1823,  272)  was  advised  to  read  Corinne.  Heine  did  not 
like  Delphine  and  returned  the  play  to  Christiani  (October 
10,  1825,  380). 

STAUNTON,  Sir  George  Thomas,  1781-1859.  Sir 
Staunton  was  a  traveler  and  Sinologist,  whose  book  en- 
titled Chinese  Journey  (Sinesische  Reise)  Heine  had  on  his 
desk  (Moser,  Potsdam,  May  18,  1829,  543). 


si     Wolff,  op.  cit.,  pp.  244-45. 
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STEINMANN,  Friedrich.  Steinmann,  whom  Heine 
early  learned  to  know  along  with  Christian  Sethe,  Fritz  von 
Beughem,  and  Jean  Baptiste  Rousseau,  wrote  an  unreliable 
book  about  Heine.52  His  Anna  von  Cleve  was  mentioned 
in  a  letter  to  the  author  himself  (Gottingen,  February  4, 
1821,  167).  In  another  letter  to  him  (Berlin,  April  10, 
1823,  207),  Heine  praised  his  friend's  poetic  works. 

THIERS.  His  history  of  the  French  Revolution  was 
read  (Varnhagen,  Wandsbeck,  April  5,  1830,  587)  :  "I  am 
reading,  you  see,  the  history  of  the  Revolution  by  the  one 
writer  [Thiers]  and  the  Bible  of  the  other  writer  (our  dear 
God)."  This  history,  as  well  as  other  books  on  the  French 
Revolution,  gave  Heine  new  courage  during  this  period.53 

TIECK,  Johann  Ludwig,  1773-1853.  Heine  em- 
phasized his  familiarity  with  the  titles  of  Tieck's  Novellen 
(Christiani,  Gottingen,  March  7,  1824,  296).  Moser,  Got- 
tingen, April  1,  1825,  351)  :  "...  but  I  do  know  Tieck's 
Gestiefelten  Kater,  to  which  it  [Ludwig  Robert's  Taradies- 
vogel']  seems  to  bear  more  than  mere  resemblance."  Heine 
asked  Merckel  (Norderney,  August  28,  1826,  432)  to  greet 
Campe,  the  publisher,  and  to  thank  the  latter  for  the  edition 
of  Tieck.  Heine  referred  to  Tieck's  Cevennenkrieg  (com- 
plete title :  Der  Aufruhr  in  den  Cevennen,  1826)  in  his  let- 
ter to  Varnhagen  (Wandsbeck,  June  11,  1830,  612).  Our 
poet  requested  the  three  volumes  of  Phantasus5i  from 
Merckel  (Hamburg,  March  7,  1830,  586). 

UHLAND,  Ludwig.  Heine  spoke  of  "the  love  with 
which  I  have  read  your  writings"  (Uhland,  Berlin,  May  4, 
1823,  214).  He  wrote  to  Uhland  (Hamburg,  June  7,  1826, 
421)  about  the  latter's  poems,  along  with  those  of  Goethe, 
Miiller,  and  Ruckert. 

VARNHAGEN  von  ENSE,  K.  A.,  1785-1858.  (Varn- 
hagen, Liineburg,  October  24,  1826,  449)  :  "In  Norderney 
I  found  your  Biographische  Denkmale,  which  I  had  read 
previously,  and  studied  them  there  at  leisure."     (Varn- 


52  See  Ernst  Elster,  Heines  Werke,  vol.  1,  under  "Anmerkungen," 
p.  426  (second  edition,  1924).  Wolff,  op.  cit.,  pp.  50  and  131, 
presents  further  information  about  Steinmann. 

53  Ibid.,  p.  317. 

54  Phantasus,  Sammlung  von  Mdrchen,  3  vols.,  Berlin,  1812-17. 
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hagen,  London,  May  1,  1827,  462)  :  "Your  Blucher  suited 
my  tastes  to  an  extraordinary  degree;  I  read  the  book 
twice."  (Varnhagen,  Berlin,  March  11,  1829,  537)  :  "That 
I  carry  Varnhagen's  Mirabeau  with  me  and  that  I  am  de- 
termined to  absorb  everything  good  from  it,  I  hereby  testi- 
fy." Heine  remembered  Zinzendorf  in  his  letter  to  the 
author  (June  16,  1830) . 

VOLTAIRE,  F.  M.  A.  de.  His  Zaire  was  noted  with 
Racine's  Phedre  (Steinmann,  Gottingen,  February  4,  1821, 
166). 

VOSS,  Julius  von,  1768-1832.55  Kunstlers  Erdenwall- 
en,  a  comedy,  was  the  only  work  by  Voss  to  which  Heine 
referred  in  his  letters  (Immermann,  Gottingen,  February 
24,  1825,  345).  This  play  of  Voss,  who  was  called  a  "pro- 
lific writer"  by  Scherer,56  was  performed  in  Berlin  in  1810 ; 
it  was  a  play  "which  was  often  produced  and  opportunely 
.  .  .  was  used  for  the  ridicule  of  living  men  of  letters."57 

WERNER,  F.  L.  Zacharias,  1768-1823.  Hitzig  wrote 
a  biography  of  Werner,  to  which  Heine  referred.58 


55  Arnold,  op.  cit.,  p.  598. 

56  Scherer,  op.  cit.,  p.  704. 

57  The  quotation  is  taken  from  Arnold,  op.  cit.,  p.  558. 

58  See  Hitzig. 

Some  rather  unimportant  or  obscure  references,  not  traced 
by  the  present  writer,  as  well  as  some  periodicals,  are  listed  here. 
(Moser,  Gottingen,  July  1,  1825,  366)  :  "Bagl  is  scanty.  Schudt 
has  likewise  snatched  up  something.  Bartalocci  I  have  not  yet 
read.  .  .  .  "The  Spanish  historians  contain  little,  incomprehen- 
sibly little  about  the  Jews."  Heine  mentioned  the  periodical 
Elegante  Welt,  later  Laube's  paper  (Moser,  Liineburg,  Novem- 
ber 5  or  6,  1823,  264).  (Moser,  Gottingen,  January  11,  1825, 
341)  :  "Besides,  I  read  French  Vaudevilles."  Heine  referred  to 
Funcke's  poems  (Steinmann,  Gottingen,  February  4,  1821,  168). 
Haman  was  returned  to  Christiani  (October  10,  1825,  380).  Does 
this  refer  to  Naogeorgus,  1511-63,  who  wrote  the  drama  Haman 
(1543),  or  does  it  refer  to  Hamann,  the  "magician  of  the  North"? 
(Merckel,  Liineburg,  November  16,  1826,  452) :  "Yesterday  I 
read  also  Milliner's  insulting  statements  about  my  Reisebilder  in 
the  'Mitternachtsblatt.'  "  Heine  read  one  number  of  the  periodi- 
cal Kunst  und  Alterthum  (Varnhagen,  December  30,  1822,  190) 
and  the  new  number  (Moser,  Gottingen,  October  25,  1824,  337) ; 
he  returned  the  Schubart  periodical  (Christiani,  Liineburg,  Oc- 
tober 14,  1825,  385),  and  received  the  July-August-September 
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number  of  the  Wiener  Jahrbiicher,  1826,  from  Herold  and  Wbhl- 
stab  (Merckel,  Liineburg,  October  13,  1826,  435).  The  July- 
August-September  number  of  the  Wiener  Jahrbiicher  of  the 
previous  year  (1825)  Heine  had  also  read  (Moser,  Hamburg, 
December  14,  1825,  394).  The  Novellen  of  Bockaz  were  men- 
tioned in  the  letter  to  Christiani  (Gottingen,  March  7,  1824,  296). 
(Moser,  Potsdam,  May  18,  1829,  543)  :  "Yesterday  I  finished 
Welker's  Vber  Staat  und  Strafe  ..."  Heine  referred  to  the 
monster  of  Zemire  und  Azor  (Friederike  Robert,  Potsdam,  1829, 
544). 


The  Relation  of  Reflective  to 
Intuitional  Consciousness 
in 
The  Humanities  and  The  Fine  Arts 

by  G.  Morris  Smith 

Before  any  attempt  is  made  to  discuss  the  relationship 
that  obtains  between  reflective  and  intuitional  conscious- 
ness in  the  humanities  and  the  fine  arts,  a  definition  of  the 
two  terms  is  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  way  in  which  they  shall  be  used.  After  a  defini- 
tion of  terms  and  a  discussion  of  their  relationship,  this 
paper  will  attempt  to  compare  the  two  planes  of  conscious- 
ness, reflective  and  intuitional,  with  regard  to  their  capacity 
of  begetting  new  ideals.  This  last  division  of  the  subject 
will  include  a  description  of  the  nature  and  function  of 
genius. 

To  begin,  reflective  consciousness  and  intuitional  con- 
sciousness are  basically  brothers  in  kind  and  stock,  but 
because  of  their  different  methods  of  working,  have  differ- 
entiated themselves  in  functions.  Now,  reflective  con- 
sciousness is  a  representative  power  of  the  mind,  and  as 
such  requires  a  medium  for  its  work.  For  example,  mem- 
ory, imagination,  and  thought,  which  are  factors  in  all  re- 
flective thinking,  are  representative  in  their  nature,  in 
that  they  are  compelled  to  employ  a  medium,  either  an  ex- 
ternal object  or  a  mental  image,  as  their  working  basis.  I 
hear  the  sound  of  a  whistle ;  this  sound  I  construe  as  com- 
ing from  a  railroad  engine's  whistle,  because  it  corresponds 
to  a  mental  image — a  memory — which  I  have  of  a  sound 
that  I  once  knew  to  have  come  from  such  a  source.  This 
act,  then,  was  a  reflective  act  as  it  had  to  come  into  my  con- 
sciousness representatively,  through  a  medium  which  I  had 
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at  some  previous  time  presentatively  or  intuitively  per- 
ceived. 

In  contradistinction  to  this  sort  of  knowledge  which  is 
gained  through  reflective  or  representative  thinking,  there 
is  another  kind  of  knowledge  that  comes  immediately — not 
mediately — by  pure  intuition.  The  idea  of  God  which  is 
expressed  in  the  religion  of  every  people  is  a  product  of 
intuitive  consciousness.  All  primary  and  original  ideas, 
that  is,  when  first  perceived,  were  known  intuitively,  it 
seems. 

To  sum  up  now  in  descriptive  terms  an  understanding 
of  reflective  and  intuitional  consciousness:  they  are  alike 
in  this  point,  that  both  possess  an  element  of  cognition  and 
an  element  of  feeling,  all  of  which  is  only  a  way  of  saying 
that  all  consciousness  must  be  characterized  by  a  subjective 
and  an  objective  side,  or  by  an  ego  and  a  non-ego.  Intui- 
tional consciousness  is  primary  and  original  in  develop- 
ment; that  is,  there  could  be  no  reflection  before  there  was 
intuition.  Intuitional  consciousness  is  presentative  and 
direct,  as  it  needs  no  medium;  it  is  concrete,  as  reality  is 
concrete,  and,  therefore,  is  the  only  correlate  of  reality 
which  men  have.  Intuition  is  creative;  reflection  is  repre- 
sentative, secondary  in  time  or  development,  and  its  func- 
tion is  to  systematize  and  criticise. 

To  this  second  division  of  the  subject  is  allotted  the 
task  of  substantiating  previous  remarks  about  the  nature 
and  function  of  intuitional  and  reflective  consciousness,  by 
an  appeal  to  their  working  in  the  humanities  as  exempli- 
ged  by  religion,  philosophy,  and  science;  and  in  the  fine 
arts,  as  exemplified  by  poetry. 

"The  impulse  that  makes  man  religious  and  deter- 
mines the  character  of  the  object  worshipped,  though 
rational,  is  certainly  not  consciously  perceived,"  remarks 
Edward  Caird.  Paulsen  expresses  the  same  opinion. 
Religion  is  intuitional  rather  than  reflective.  The  impulse 
to  worship  is  not  a  matter  of  speculation  or  conscious  re- 
flection, but  comes  to  man  as  a  direct,  immediate  fact  of 
intuitional  consciousness.  Furthermore,  the  idea  of  relig- 
ion is  a  universal  idea;  that  is,  it  springs  from  the  collec- 
tive consciousness.     Paulsen  maintains  that  the  collective 
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consciousness  is  always  prior  to  that  of  the  individual. 
This  position  would  imply,  inasmuch  as  we  know  religion, 
mythology,  folk-lore,  and  language  to  be  essentially  the 
products  of  the  collective  or  universal  mind,  that  uncon- 
scious reasoning  or  intuition  is  a  function  of  the  universal 
rather  than  the  exclusive  exercise  of  the  individual  mind. 
This  point,  however,  leads  into  a  field  reserved  for  the 
third  division  of  this  paper.  The  thought  to  be  expressed 
here  is  that  the  history  of  religion,  mythology,  and  lang- 
uage show  that  they  are  intuitional  in  origin. 

But  religion  is  not  merely  an  unconscious  idea ;  it  com- 
prises in  its  entirety  both  intuition  and  reflection.  Chris- 
tianity is  and  always  has  been  a  religion  of  reflection,  and 
can  never  be  a  religion  of  simple  faith,  Caird  holds.  This, 
the  present  writer  believes,  can  be  granted  without  im- 
peaching the  trustworthiness  of  Christianity,  for  when 
properly  understood,  both  faith,  which  is  the  essence  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  science  expressed  in  reflection  are 
not  at  variance  with  each  other.  Like  intuition  and  re- 
flection, faith  and  science  are  offspring  of  the  same  reality. 
One  can  not  be  bought  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  for  they 
must  proceed  hand  in  hand.  Reflection  in  religion  sub- 
serves the  purpose  of  criticising  and  systematizing  the  vital 
forces  of  religion  that  are  gotten  through  intuition.  As 
soon  as  speculation  about  religious  faith  begins,  a  system 
of  theology  is  begun.  It  is  true  that  the  mistake  is  often 
made  of  trying  to  substitute,  for  religion  itself,  a  science  or 
philosophy  of  religion ;  yet  the  best  form  of  religion  clings 
to  its  fundamental  faith,  which  it  has  gotten  intuitively, 
and  likewise  is  tolerant  of  the  refining  process  of  reflection, 
a  scarcely  less  divine  faculty  of  the  mind.  Luther  is  an 
example  to  the  point  because  he  introduced  into  the  religion 
of  Catholicism  the  vital  principle  of  individual  reflection. 
The  relation  that  reflection  sustains  to  intuition  in  this 
matter  of  religion  is  an  all  important  one;  it  prunes  from 
the  eternal  essence  of  religion  the  numerous  appendages 
that  are  spurious  in  origin. 

Now  to  consider  science  and  philosophy :  they  are  the 
abstract  sciences  of  reflection.  Paulsen  says  that  religion, 
philosophy,  and  science  were  originally  all  in  one.    This 
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statement  is  true  in  the  sense  that  reflection,  which  is  pro- 
ductive of  science  and  philosophy,  and  intuition,  which  has 
begotten  religion,  have  a  common  fatherhood  in  reality. 

However,  the  task  both  of  science  and  philosophy  is 
hardly  anything  more  than  an  attempt  to  criticise,  to  for- 
mulate, and  to  bring  into  a  systematic  summary  all  the  facts 
that  have  been  known  intuitively.  This  statement  does  not 
mean  to  say  that  philosophy  and  science  play  comparatively 
small  roles  in  our  existence ;  their  services  can  not  be  over- 
estimated. It  is  only  through  them  that  the  many  isolated 
and  consequently  unintelligible  creations  of  intuition  can 
be  reduced  to  clearness  and  significance. 

The  fine  arts  remain  to  be  considered,  and  the  discus- 
sion will  be  confined  to  poetry,  as  typical  of  the  group. 
Henry  Jones  says  that  all  true  art  is  intuitive.  Art  catches 
at  the  concrete  truths  of  life  in  a  method  which  has  been 
characterized  as  "gaining  God  at  first  leap."  This  method 
of  poetry,  it  will  be  observed,  is  quite  different  from  that  of 
philosophy  which  is  unquestionably  reflection.  Matthew 
Arnold  speaks  of  poets  as  being  possessed  of  "accidents  of 
inspiration,"  a  phrase  which  indicates  that  the  poet  is  a 
man  who  has  the  power  of  intuition  abnormally  developed. 
The  poet,  according  to  our  commonly  accepted  definition, 
gets  his  prerogative  as  a  poet  from  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
man  of  clearer  vision  and  deeper  insight.  The  poet  must 
first  of  all  be  a  person  who  is  preeminently  open  and  sensi- 
tive to  the  revelation  of  reality.  Coleridge  adds  a  second 
qualification,  "No  man  was  ever  yet  a  great  poet  without 
being  at  the  same  time  a  great  philosopher."  According 
to  this  view  the  best  poet  is  the  one  who  gives  not  only 
something  to  philosophize  about,  but  also  a  philosophy.  In 
other  words,  intuition  of  things  will  not  satisfy  unless  the 
scattered  facts  be  gathered  into  a  unity  of  correct  relations, 
a  totality  of  things.  This  act  of  unification  comes  through 
reflection. 

Walt  Whitman,  and  even  Shakespeare,  so  says  Profes- 
sor Perry,  have  fallen  short  of  the  mark  of  the  true  and 
real  poet  for  the  reason  that  they  lack  this  unifying  prin- 
ciple. Though  Shakespeare  certainly  had  a  most  wonder- 
ful range  in  his  knowledge  of  psychology  and  facts  of  the 
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universe,  yet  he  gives  no  strong  evidence  of  having  unified 
his  separate  ideas  into  a  world  construction.  [One  might 
suggest  to  Professor  Perry,  in  all  fairness,  that  the  message 
of  democracy  as  expressed  by  Walt  Whitman  is  a  matter 
of  world  construction.  And  likewise,  it  might  be  argued 
that  one  of  the  important  readings  of  life  to  be  found  in  all 
the  thirty-seven  plays  of  Shakespeare  is  this:  Love  is  the 
purest  flame  that  man  can  feed,  and  that  only  love,  when 
sacrificed,  can  redeem  hate !  Christ  died  for  that  idea.  It 
is  certainly  a  unified  thought  and  a  matter  of  world  con- 
struction.— Ed.  Note.]  In  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  and 
Dante,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  Professor  Perry, 
there  runs  the  golden  chord  of  philosophic  unity  which  en- 
hances the  value  of  their  production  so  much  the  more  for 
its  presence. 

In  poetry,  then,  as  in  religion,  there  are  demanded  the 
two  degrees  of  consciousness,  the  reflective  and  the  intui- 
tive, if  the  highest  ideal  of  poetry  is  to  be  realized.  But 
the  all  essential  factor  in  poetry  is  that  unconscious  spon- 
taneity which  we  call  intuition.  The  reflective  is  a  sec- 
ondary requirement,  or  perhaps  rather,  a  secondary  pro- 
cess. In  the  other  fine  arts — painting,  sculpture,  music, 
and  architecture — the  truth  about  the  matter  may  be  found 
to  be  this:  that  all  really  new  and  original  ideas  will  and 
must  come  through  intuitional  consciousness.  No  amount 
of  reflection  in  and  of  itself  would  ever  present  us  with  a 
new  idea  or  ideal.  Reflective  consciousness  has  its  place  in 
the  arts,  however.  The  science  of  metrical  versification, 
the  science  of  perspective,  and  the  science  of  construction 
denote  the  function  of  reflection  in  the  arts.  Arts,  pure 
and  simple,  are  intuitional;  when  they  become  reflective, 
they  develop  into  sciences. 

Let  us  consider,  finally,  reflective  and  intuitional  con- 
sciousness as  possible  sources  for  new  ideals.  In  this  con- 
nection the  question  of  the  nature  and  function  of  genius 
naturally  introduces  itself. 

Reflection  is  obviously  a  process  of  abstract  thought, 
and  for  this  reason  is  unsuitable  for  the  revelation  of  new 
ideals.  Concrete  thinking,  on  the  other  hand,  is  intui- 
tional; and  only  as  such  can  it  possibly  be  the  source  of 
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new  ideals.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  new  ideals  can  be  at- 
tained by  means  of  reflection  on  ideals  already  in  hand,  for 
reflection  presupposes  something  in  the  shape  of  old  ideals 
to  reflect  upon. 

In  what  way  is  reality  (or  new  ideals)  disclosed  to  the 
generality  of  men?  We  answer,  at  once,  through  men  of 
genius;  and  in  answering  thus  have  simply  driven  the 
question  one  peg  nearer  its  true  meaning.  It  therefore 
comes  to  such  a  pass  that  one  must  define,  as  he  sees  it, 
the  nature  and  function  of  genius  or  inspiration.  Is  the 
man  of  genius  divinely  favored  so  as  to  be  the  sole  possessor 
of  a  new  ideal  or  is  he  but  the  spokesman — by  virtue  of  his 
greater  perspicacity  of  vision — of  the  collective  mind  which 
is  the  real  owner  of  all  ideals?  Earlier  in  this  paper,  in 
connection  with  the  origin  of  religion,  mythology,  and 
language,  reference  was  made  to  Paulsen's  contention  that 
the  collective  mind  is  prior  to  the  individual  mind.  One  is 
forced  into  believing  in  the  democratic  view  of  genius, 
which  follows  naturally  from  this  recognition  of  the  prior- 
ity of  the  collective  mind.  Santayana  says  that  to  render 
implicit  ideals  explicit  is  the  task  and  labor  of  genius. 
Every  man  seems  to  have  the  power  of  intuition  or  con- 
crete thinking  developed  in  him  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
the  man  of  genius  in  the  highest  degree.  The  universal 
mind  presents  the  spectacle  of  being  in  a  continual  struggle 
to  articulate  the  ideals  of  which  it  is  the  owner,  until  at 
last  it  finds  a  personage  of  sufficient  open  sensitiveness  to 
reality  to  become  its  spokesman.  The  man  of  genius  is 
divinely  inspired  to  the  extent  that  he  is  of  an  extraordi- 
narily open  and  sensitive  disposition.  To  this  extent  gen- 
ius is  aristocratic. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  conclusion  to  which  this  paper 
has  come  is  this:  Of  the  humanities,  philosophy  and 
science  function  by  reflective  consciousness;  religion  and 
the  fine  arts  function  by  intuitional  consciousness.  How- 
ever, reflective  consciousness  can  serve,  in  a  secondary 
capacity,  to  add  strength  to  the  intuitive  ideas  and  ideals  of 
religion  and  the  fine  arts.  But  all  new  ideals  in  the  world 
are  begotten  by  intuitional  consciousness,  and  set  forth  by 
genius. 
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Editor's   Foreword 

These  are  auspicious  times.  The  war  years  have  been 
overcome  with  an  uninterrupted  life  for  the  Studies  al- 
though the  effort  to  carry  on  was  a  hard  one,  involving  as 
it  did  not  only  printing  difficulties  but  also  academic  difficul- 
ties, produced  by  a  heavier  schedule  of  work  in  the  college 
through  the  presence  of  the  Air  Corps  training  program  of 
recent  memory. 

The  present  year  has  seen  the  publication  of  the  first 
full-length  book  of  the  Susquehanna  University  Press,  Walk 
The  Long  Years,  by  Frederic  Brush.  This  is  a  book  of 
nature  and  folkways,  carried  on  by  narrative  episodes 
growing  out  of  a  lifetime  of  walking  tours  along  the  five 
hundred  miles  of  the  Susquehanna  River  and  adjacent 
valleys. 

With  the  two  completed  volumes  of  the  Studies,  the 
record  of  the  year-old  Press  now  totals  three  volumes  and 
part  of  a  fourth,  with  other  publishing  plans  in  view  for 
the  near  future.  These  are  auspicious  times,  not  only  for 
the  world  at  large,  heavy  with  tomorrow,  but  also  for  the 
modest  effort  of  the  Susquehanna  University  Press. 

Arthur  Herman  Wilson 


The  Payment  of  the  Civil  War 

Debt 

by  William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

When  the  Civil  War  began,  the  country  had  a  small 
debt  of  under  66  millions.  Bitter  experience  with  Revolu- 
tionary loans  and  troubles  arising  from  State  financing  in 
the  1830's  and  1840's  had  created  a  distaste  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people  for  public  borrowing.  Jefferson  and 
Jackson  had  spoken  for  American  tradition  when  they  de- 
clared that  a  public  debt  was  decidedly  not  a  public  bless- 
ing, Hamilton  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.1  Hence, 
as  Oberholtzer  notes,  derisive  laughter  greeted  Jay  Cooke's 
pamphlet  of  1865  entitled  A  National  Debt  a  National 
Blessing.2 

As  the  bonded  debt  began  to  spiral  upward  to  fantastic 
heights,  Congress  made  it  clear  by  legislative  caveat,  less 
than  a  year  after  the  Civil  War  began,  that  though  the 
country  might  acquire  a  large  debt,  it  was  not  to  have  a 
permanent  one.  Section  five  of  the  law  of  February  25, 
1862,  which  authorized  the  issuance  of  United  States  notes, 
provided  that  one  per  cent  of  the  debt  be  retired  each  year, 
beginning  with  July  1,  1862.  A  sinking  fund  was  to  be 
created  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  intention  of 
Congress.3 


For  Jefferson's  statement,  see  his  Writings,  edited  by  Andrew  A. 
Lipscomb  and  Albert  Ellery  Bergh,  20  vols.  (Washington,  D.C., 
1904)  XIII,  420.  For  Jackson's,  see  J.  S.  Bassett,  Life  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  2  vols.  (N.Y.,  1916)  I,  346.  For  Hamilton's,  see  The 
Works  of  Alexander  Hamilton  .  .  .,  edited  by  John  C.  Hamilton, 
7  vols.  (N.Y.,  1851)  I,  257. 

Ellis  Paxson  Oberholtzer,  A  History  of  the  United  States  Since 
the  Civil  War,  5  vols.  (N.Y.,  1936  edition)  I,  26.     The  pamphlet 
was  written  by  "Sam'l  Wilkeson  for  Jay  Cooke"  and  was  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia. 
Congressional  Globe  (37  Cong.  2  Sess.),  Appendix,  p.  338. 
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Hugh  McCulloch,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  stated  on 
October  31,  1865  that  the  debt  was  as  follows:4 

(a)  Not  due  for  at  least  six  years: 

10-40's  at  5%,  due  1904 $  172,770,100.00 

Pacific  Railroad  6%'s,  due  1895  1,258,000.00 
5-20's  at  6%,  due  1882,  1884, 

1885    659,259,600.00 

6%'s  due  1881  265,347,400.00 

6%'s  due  1880  18,415,000.00 

5%'s  due  1874  20,000,000.00 

5%'s  due  1871  7,022,000.00     $1,144,072,100.00 

(b)  Due  in  two  or  three  years: 

6%'s  due  1868  8,908,341.80 

6%'s  due  1867  9,415,250.00 

Compound   interest  notes   due 

1867,  1868  173,012,141.00 

7-30  treasury  notes  due  1867-68  830,000,000.00     $1,021,335,732.80 

(c)  Past  due: 

Bonds  of  the  Texan  indemnity, 

past  due  760,000.00 

Bonds  and  treasury  notes,  past 

due    613,920.09     $        1,373,920.09 

(d)  Due  or  soon  due: 
Temporary    loan,    due    at    10 

days'  notice  99,107,745.46 

Certificates    of    indebtedness, 

due   1866    55,905,000.00 

Treasury    notes    at    5%,    due 

Dec.  1,  1865  32,536,901.00     $    187,549,646.46 

(e)  Non-interest-bearing: 

United  States  notes  428,160,569.00 

Fractional  currency   26,057,469.20     $    454,218,038.20 

Total    $2,808,549,437.55     $2,808,549,437.55 

The  sum  of  2800  millions-plus  is  completely  meaning- 
ful only  in  relation  to  other  factors,  such  as  national  and 
per  capita  wealth  in  1865,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  the  debt 

4  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  State  of  the 
Finances  for  the  Year  1865,  p.  17,  in  House  Ex.  Doc.  3  (39  Cong. 
1  Sess.),  vol.  6.     This  source  is  hereafter  designated  as  "Report". 
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burden  after  other  wars.  No  official  estimate  of  wealth5 
was  made  after  the  Civil  War  until  1870;  by  that  time, 
however,  the  national  debt  had  declined.  There  is  an  esti- 
mate of  national  wealth  for  1922  which  enables  us  to  com- 
pare the  burden  carried  by  the  generation  after  World  War 
I  with  that  of  the  generation  after  the  Civil  War.  It  is  im- 
possible to  offer  comparable  figures  for  the  period  after 
World  War  II  because  the  last  calculation  is  pre-war :  1938. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  the  national  debt  reached  its 
height  on  January  3,  1946,  at  $278,950,000,000.  As  far  as 
figures  are  available,  the  following  statistics  give  some  idea 
of  the  aforesaid  burden:6 


National  wealth 

Wealth 

Gross  national 

Gross  debt 

Year 

in  millions 

per  capita 

debt  in  millions 

per  capita 

1870 

$  24,055 

$  624 

$     2,436 

$     63.19 

1922 

320,804 

2918 

22,964 

208.97 

1938 

309,430 

2376 

37,167 

285.43 

1946 

278,950 

1992.507 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Inc.  defines  national 
wealth  as  "the  sum  of  valuations  placed  on  the  physical  assets 
having  exchange  value  that  are  found  within  the  country." 
Roads,  bridges,  harbor  facilities,  and  property  owned  abroad  by 
American  citizens  are  not  included  because  they  have  no  exchange 
value.  See  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  CXLIX  (Oct. 
14,  1939)  2312.  This  journal,  published  at  New  York  by  Wil- 
liam B.  Dana  Company,  is  hereafter  designated  as  "CFC".  Up 
to  1895  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine  was  part  of  the  title. 

Harold  L.  Ickes,  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  estimated 
the  country's  physical  assets  at  12  trillions,  23  billions  of  dollars 
($12,023,000,000,000).  He  included  such  items  as  unmined  coal 
and  water  power  which  are  not  usually  embraced  in  the  term 
"national  wealth."  See  Harold  L.  Ickes,  "What  the  U.  S.  A.  Is 
Worth,"  in  The  American  Magazine,  CXXXVI  (Aug.,  1943)  30-31, 
87-90. 

The  estimates  on  wealth  for  1870  are  from  The  Statistical  Ab- 
stract of  the  United  States  1937,  p.  295.  This  source  is  hereafter 
designated  as  "SA".  The  figures  on  wealth  for  1922  and  1938 
were  estimates  made  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  Inc.  and  were  printed  in  CFC,  CXLIX  (Oct.  14,  1939) 
2312.  The  figures  on  debt,  except  for  1946,  are  from  SA,  1943, 
p.  283. 

Estimated  by  the  writer  on  the  basis  of  a  population  of  140,000,- 
000. 
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Thus  gross  debt  per  capita  in  1946  is  almost  ten  times 
what  it  was  in  1922  when  it  was  over  three  times  what  it 
had  been  in  1870.  But  wealth  per  capita  in  1922  was  al- 
most five  times  greater  than  in  1870.  To  put  it  another 
way,  wealth  per  capita  in  1870  was  to  debt  per  capita  in 
1870  about  ten  to  one;  in  1922  the  correlation  was  about 
fourteen  to  one.  But  in  1865  the  debt  was  larger  and 
national  wealth  was  smaller  than  in  1870. 

Of  the  entire  sum  of  over  2800  millions  as  of  1865, 
$65,646,487  had  been  contracted  before  the  war.8  The 
interest-bearing  part  of  the  total  was  $2,354,331,399.35, 
which  was  the  remainder  after  deduction  of  the  United 
States  notes  and  fractional  currency.9  Because  the  com- 
panies were  supposed  ultimately  to  redeem  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road bonds,  these  securities  were  in  reality  a  contingent 
liability  rather  than  a  direct  obligation  upon  the  Govern- 
ment. For  that  reason  they  were  seldom  included  in  debt 
statements.10  Subtracting  the  Pacific  Railroad  6%'s, 
therefore,  we  arrive  at  $2,353,073,399.35,  the  sum  which 


8  James  Sloan  Gibbons,  The  Public  Debt  of  the  United  States. 
Its  Organization:  Its  Liquidation:  Administration  of  the 
Treasury:     The  Financial  System  (N.Y.,  1867)  p.  24. 

9  In  fact,  on  the  previous  August  31  the  debt  had  been  higher: 
$2,381,530,295. 

10  They  are  omitted,  for  instance,  in  SA,  1943,  p.  283.  The  railroads 
had  difficulty  paying  for  these  bonds.  For  instance,  in  1895, 
when  the  Union  Pacific  was  bankrupt,  the  Government  redeemed 
six  millions  which  that  company  could  not  make  good.  More  had 
to  be  paid  out  of  taxes  in  1896.  See  CFC,  LXI  (Nov.  30  and  Dec. 
21,  1895)  952  and  1112-13;  LXII  (April  4,  1896)  621.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  the  investment  was  not  a  loss.  "The  government 
made  a  loan  of  its  bonds  to  these  railroads,  in  the  total  amount 
of  $64,623,512.  The  roads  were  to  pay  6  per  cent  interest  on  the 
bonds  and  to  pay  them  off.  During  the  long  period  of  develop- 
ment and  light  traffic  they  were  not  always  able  to  meet  these 
charges,  but  in  the  final  settlement  in  1898  and  1899  the  govern- 
ment collected  $63,023,512  of  principal  plus  $104,722,978  in 
interest — a  total  repayment  of  $167,746,490  on  an  initial  loan  of 
$64,623,512."  See  Robert  S.  Henry,  "The  Railroad  Land  Grant 
Legend  in  American  History  Texts,"  in  The  Mississippi  Valley 
Historical  Review,  XXXII  (Sept.,  1945)  182. 
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represents  the  interest-bearing  debt  whose  payment  is  the 
subject  of  this  paper. 

Its  retirement  took  seventy  years  after  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War,  that  is  to  say,  from  1865  to  1935.  Actually,  how- 
ever, by  1907  the  bulk  of  the  debt  had  been  liquidated,  and 
the  amount  remaining  after  that  year  was  left  unpaid  large- 
ly for  the  benefit  of  national  banks.  For  the  purposes  of 
clarity  and  convenience,  the  seventy-year  span  will  be  di- 
vided into  four  periods,  as  follows:  (1)  the  period  of 
emergency  readjustments  (1865-69)  when  short-term  paper 
was  refunded  into  long-term  bonds;  (2)  the  period  of  re- 
funding (1870-80)  when  the  long-term  bonds  were  reduced 
in  interest;  (3)  the  period  of  large  reductions  (1880-91) 
when  debt  retirement  produced  serious  financial  problems; 
and  (4)  the  period  when  the  residue  of  the  Civil  War  debt 
was  overshadowed  by  new  loans  (1891-1935). 

I.     Emergency  Readjustments  (1865-69) 

In  his  statement  of  the  debt  as  of  October  31,  1865 — 
given  above — Secretary  McCulioch  had  divided  the  total 
into  five  parts  so  that  Congress  could  visualize  the  loans 
that  needed  immediate  attention.  Over  187  millions  of 
short-term  paper — designated  as  (d)  in  the  statement — 
were  either  due  or  soon  due.  But  even  more  pressing  was 
the  sum  of  over  a  billion  dollars  (b)  which  was  due  in  1867 
and  1868.  Moreover,  830  millions  of  this  figure  bore  7.3  % 
interest,  which  meant  a  heavy  carrying  charge.  Still  an- 
other distressing  matter  was  the  variegated  character  of 
the  debt,  which  ran  from  non-interest-bearing  IOU's 
(United  States  notes  or  greenbacks)  to  Treasury  notes  car- 
rying 7.3  %  interest ;  there  was  a  similar  diversity  in  regard 
to  maturity,  for  the  debt  began  with  notes  that  were  already 
past  due  and  ended  with  the  10-40's  which  were  not  due  until 
1904.11 

In  order  to  relieve  the  Treasury  of  the  lowering  menace 
presented  by  the  coming  due  of  over  a  billion  dollars  in 


Gibbons,  op.  cit.,  p.  25,  in  particular  criticized  this  lack  of  uni- 
formity, saying  it  confused  investors. 
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loans,  Congress  on  April  12,  1866  authorized  the  Secretary 
to  exchange  any  and  all  treasury  notes  for  bonds.12  Under 
this  power,  McCulloch  proceeded  to  refund  the  short-term 
paper  into  long-term  bonds.  By  July  1,  1868  he  had  con- 
verted the  830  millions  of  7.3 %'s  and  some  other  forms  of 
indebtedness  into  6%  bonds,  redeemable  at  the  Govern- 
ment's pleasure  between  five  and  twenty  years  after  issue.13 
Inasmuch  as  over  659  millions  of  these  so-called  5-20's  al- 
ready existed  in  1865,  the  new  addition  increased  that  type 
of  bond  to  almost  1500  millions,  making  it  the  largest  block 
in  the  entire  interest-bearing  debt. 

The  size  of  the  bonded  debt  worried  many  Americans 
who  wondered  whether  the  country  was  capable  of  meeting 
it.  The  debtor  class  of  farmers  considered  the  burden  so 
heavy  that  many  of  them  favored  inflationary  devices,  like 
paper  money,  to  ease  the  task  of  payment.  Hard-money 
men,  on  the  other  hand,  admitted  the  amount  was  large  but 
were  determined  to  pay  it  with  dollars  worth  one  hundred 
cents.14 

Several  schemes  for  paying  off  the  debt  were  offered. 
One  was  hatched  up  by  James  Gordon  Bennett  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  a  paper  which  was  noted  for  its  penchant  for 
the  bizarre.  Bennett  wished  to  divide  the  total  amount 
into  150,000  shares  of  $20,000  each.  The  wealthy  men  of 
the  country  would  then  pay  off  a  certain  number  of  shares 
in  return  for  immunity  from  taxes.  The  idea  was  taken 
seriously  by  some,  and  a  number  of  rich  individuals  of- 
fered to  subscribe;  among  them  was  Commodore  Vander- 
bilt  who  signified  his  willingness  to  write  off  a  half  million 
dollars.15 


12  Report,  1866,  p.  42,  in  House  Ex.  Doc.  U  (39  Cong.  2  Sess.),  vol.  5. 

13  James  Ford  Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Com- 
promise of  1850  to  the  McKinley -Bryan  Campaign  of  1896,  8  vols. 
(N.Y.,  1920),  VI,  327. 

14  See  Chester  McA.  Destler,  "The  Origin  and  Character  of  the 
Pendleton  Plan,"  in  The  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review, 
XXIV  (Sept.,  1937)  171-85;  and  William  A.  Russ,  Jr.,  "The  Poli- 
tical Influence  of  the  Civil  War  Bonded  Debt  During  Johnson's 
Administration,"  in  Susquehanna  University  Studies,  II  (March, 
1944)  390-408. 

is     Oberholtzer,  op.  cit.,  I,  26-27. 
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In  his  annual  message  of  December  9,  1868,  President 
Johnson  suggested  that  bondholders  permit  the  use  of  inter- 
est to  pay  for  principal,  on  the  theory  that  they  had  already 
received  more  than  their  original  investment.  In  that  way 
the  debt  could  be  paid  off  in  about  seventeen  years.  By  that 
time  Johnson  was  so  discredited  in  the  eyes  of  the  dominant 
Republican  party  that  his  scheme,  whatever  its  merits  or 
demerits,  had  no  effect.16 

James  Sloan  Gibbons,  the  financial  writer,  offered  an- 
other plan  which,  today,  seems  to  be  ridiculously  lenient. 
He  wanted  to  liquidate  the  debt  in  142  years  (2008 
A.D.)  by  means  of  a  small  annual  redemption.  Total  tax- 
ation for  debt  retirement  and  for  ordinary  expenses  would 
amount  to  172  millions  at  the  beginning  and  decrease  to  50 
millions  towards  2000  A.D.17 

More  sensible  was  the  program  submitted  to  Congress 
by  McCulloch  in  1865.  It  would  extinguish  the  bonded  debt 
in  twenty-eight  to  thirty-two  years,  depending  upon  the 
interest  rate  at  which  the  bonds  were  refunded.  His  idea 
was  that  the  debt  could  be  paid  in  the  time  he  allotted  if 
200  millions  a  year  were  raised,  over  and  above  ordinary 
expenses. 


18 


McCulloch  was  determined  that  the  bonds  should  be 
paid,  and  paid  in  full  without  inflation.  Asserting  that  the 
country  must  not  have  a  permanent  debt,  he  predicted  that 
with  economy  and  a  wise  revenue  system  the  obligation 
could  be  liquidated  by  the  generation  which  created  it. 
"A  national  debt,"  he  declared,  "must  ever  be  a  severe 
strain  upon  republican  institutions,  and  ours  should  not  be 


16  James  D.  Richardson,  editor,  A  Compilation  of  the  Messages  and 
Papers  of  the  Presidents,  1789-1897,  10  vols.  (Washington,  D.C., 
1896-99),  VI,  677-78. 

17  Op.  cit.,  pp.  72-83. 

18  Report,  1865,  op.  cit.,  pp.  22-23.  For  McCulloch's  aims  and  poli- 
cies as  Secretary,  see  his  Men  and  Measures  of  Half  a  Century 
(N.Y.,  1888),  particularly  chapter  XIX. 
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subject  to  it  one  day  longer  than  is  necessary."19  McCul- 
loch  did  his  best  to  begin  reduction,  and  as  early  as  1866 
was  able  to  report  a  slight  decrease.20  In  his  last  report  he 
asserted  that  reductions  would  have  been  even  larger  had  it 
not  been  for  bonds  issued  in  aid  of  the  Pacific  Railroads  and 
for  purchase  of  Alaska.21  The  annual  reductions  in  the 
bonded  debt  during  McCulloch's  postwar  administration 
appear  as  follows,  in  thousands  of  dollars:22 

June  30  Amount  Reduction 

1865  $2,217,709  $ 

1866  2,322,116 

1867  2,238,955  83,161 

1868  2,191,326  47,629 

1869  2,151,495  39,831 

II.     Refunding  (1870-80) 

By  the  time  Boutwell  took  office  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  1869,  McCulloch's  work  made  it  possible  to 
think  in  terms  of  saving  interest  by  refunding  the  long-term 
bonds.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  refunding  was  the 
large  foreign  holdings  which  made  resumption  of  specie 
payments  dangerous.  Thus  Boutwell  told  Congress  that 
resumption  would  be  unwise  until  the  sizable  amount  of 
foreign-held  5-20's  was  reduced.  He  feared  that  some 
financial  disturbance  in  the  United  States  might  cause  them 
to  flow  homeward,  thus  menacing  the  domestic  gold  supply. 
He  asked  for  a  new  loan  to  refund  the  5-20's  at  a  lower  rate 


19  Report,  1866,  op.  cit.,  p.  8.  On  the  other  hand,  McCulloch's  suc- 
cessor, George  S.  Boutwell,  thought  that,  as  long  as  the  country 
used  national  banks  for  the  issuing  of  currency,  there  would  have 
to  be  a  permanent  debt  of  at  least  800  millions  to  provide  the 
bonds  necessary  for  banknotes.  See  Report,  1869,  p.  xvi,  in 
House  Ex.  Doc.  2  (41  Cong.  2  Sess.),  vol.  4. 

20  Report,  1866,  op.  cit.,  pp.  3-7.  The  decrease  as  claimed  by  Mc- 
Culloch  does  not  show  in  the  figures  given  below.     See  footnote  22. 

21  Report,  1868,  pp.  xvii  ff.,  in  House  Ex.  Doc.  2  (40  Cong.  3  Sess.), 
vol.  5. 

22  SA,  1929,  p.  213.  All  amounts  are  exclusive  of  the  navy  pension 
fund  and  the  Pacific  Railroad  bonds.  The  year  1869  is  attri- 
buted to  McCulloch  because  he  was  Secretary  until  March,  1869. 
The  fiscal  year  ended  June  30  following. 
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of  interest  and  with  a  longer  maturity.23     The  money  saved 
in  interest  might  be  applied  to  debt  retirement. 

Congress  heeded  the  Secretary's  advice  by  laws  of  July 
14,  1870  and  January  21,  1871,  which  provided  for  refund- 
ing the  5-20's  into  500  millions  of  5  %'s  callable  in  ten  years, 
300  millions  of  4.5  %'s  callable  in  fifteen  years,  and  1000 
millions  of  4  %  's  callable  in  thirty  years.  These  issues  came 
to  be  designated  as  5 %'s  of  1881,  4.5 %'s  of  1891,  and  4 %'s 
of  1907. 

This  gigantic  refunding  program  was  hindered  by  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  and  by  the  panic  of  1873;  and  so  it 
was  not  completed  until  1879.  Thus  the  decade  of  the 
1870's,  financially  speaking,  was  devoted  mainly  to  refund- 
ing, although  there  were  important  debt  reductions  also. 
The  refunding  operations  lagged  until  about  1876  when  a 
period  of  poor  crops  in  Europe  caused  the  exportation  of 
enormous  amounts  of  American  wheat  and  meat.  This 
trade  not  only  speeded  up  refunding,  but  soon  made  a  re- 
turn to  specie  payments  possible. 

Refunding  saved  an  annual  outlay  of  $81,639,684.50 
in  interest,  and  also  simplified  a  large  part  of  the  debt 
structure,  a  fact  which  can  be  gathered  from  the  following 
figures:24 

5%  loan  of  1858  $  14,217,000 

5%  ten-forties  of  1864  193,890,250 

6%  five-twenties  of  1862  401,143,750 

6%  five-twenties  of  March,  1864  1,327,100 

6%  five-twenties  of  June,  1864 59,185,450 

6%  five-twenties  of  1865  160,144,500 

6%  consols  of  1865   211,337,050 

6%   consols  of  1867   316,423,800 

6%  consols  of  1868  37,677,050 


$1,395,345,950 


23  Report,  1869,  op.  cit.,  p.  xv. 

24  Report,  1879,  p.  xviii,  in  House  Ex.  Doc.  2  (46  Cong.  2  Sess.), 
vol.  13. 
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These  varieties  of  securities  were  refunded,  according 
to  the  laws  of  July  14,  1870  and  January  21,  1871,  into 
three  loans: 

5%  funded  loan  of  1881  $  500,000,000 

4.5%  funded  loan  of  1891  185,000,000 

4%  funded  loan  of  1907  710,345,950 


$1,395,345,950 

The  debt  was  reduced  regularly  until  1874  when  the 
panic  caused  a  slight  increase.  In  the  late  seventies — 1877, 
1878,  and  1879 — more  serious  increases  were  necessary  to 
provide  gold  for  resumption  of  specie  payments.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  show  the  changes  in  the  debt  total  from  1869 
through  1881  (in  thousands  of  dollars)  :25 


June  30 

Interest-bearing  debt 

Decrease 

Increase 

1869 

$2,151,496 

$ 

$ 

1870 

2,035,881 

115,615 

1871 

1,920,697 

115,184 

1872 

1,800,794 

119,903 

1873 

1,696,484 

104,310 

1874 

1,724,931 

28,447 

1875 

1,708,676 

16,255 

1876 

1,696,685 

11,991 

1877 

1,697,888 

1,203 

1878 

1,780,736 

82,848 

1879 

1,887,716 

106,980 

1880 

1,709,993 

177,723 

1881 

1,625,568 

84,425 

$745,406  $219,478 

Thus  the  over-all  reduction  during  this  period  was 
about  745  millions.  But  since  the  debt  had  increased  by 
over  219  millions  in  the  interim,  the  figure  of  745  millions 
does  not  give  a  true  reduction  of  the  war  debt  proper.26 
Moreover  the  low  point  of  1873,  when  the  total  stood  at 
1696  millions,  was  not  reached  again  until  1881. 

III.     Heavy  Reductions  (1880-91) 
As  the  decade  of  the  1870's  was  one  of  refunding,  that 


25     SA,  1931,  p.  216.     Pacific  Railroad  bonds  and  the  navy  pension 

fund  are  not  included. 
2(1     The  true  reduction  was  about  526  millions. 
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of  the  1880's  was  an  era  of  heavy  reductions.  Refunding 
under  the  acts  of  1870  and  1871  had  been  completed  by 
1879;  the  long  depression  which  began  in  1873  was  over, 
with  good  times  obtaining  generally  until  the  early  nineties ; 
and  heavy  agricultural  exports  to  Europe  made  possible 
the  liquidation  of  most  of  the  foreign-held  bonds.  All 
these  factors  came  to  a  head  about  1880 ;  hence,  as  the 
figures  given  above  indicate,  the  heaviest  decrease  since 
the  end  of  the  war  occurred  in  that  year. 

In  his  report  to  Congress,  dated  December  1,  1879, 
Secretary  John  Sherman  stated  that  almost  800  millions 
of  bonds  were  coming  due  in  1880  and  1881 :27 

6%'s,  authorized  Feb.  8,  1861 $  18,415,000 

6%'s,  authorized  March  2,  1861   (Oregon  war  debt) 823,800 

6%'s,  authorized  July  17  and  Aug.  5,  1861 182,605,550 

6%'s,  authorized  March  3,  1863 71,787,000 

5%'s,  authorized  July  14,  1870  and  Jan.  20,  1871 508,440,350 


$782,071,700 

Sherman  had  only  $104,654,050  left  from  the  acts  of 
1870-71  for  refunding,  and  so  asked  Congress  for  power  to 
deal  with  the  rest  of  the  782  millions.  Congress  failed  to 
act;  but  by  the  time  he  made  his  report  for  1880,  the  Sec- 
retary had  reduced  the  sum  of  782  millions  to  about  687 
millions,  and  still  had  his  104  millions  available  from  the 
acts  of  1870-71.  He  informed  Congress  that  the  surplus 
revenue  would  reduce  the  sum  to  about  637  millions  and 
that  the  104  millions  of  4%'s  could  be  used  for  refunding. 
Congress  was  asked  to  provide  for  lower-yielding  bonds 
into  which  the  remainder  could  be  converted.28 

Again  Congress  failed  to  respond,  and  the  task  of  pay- 
ing or  refunding  the  loans  fell  to  Sherman's  successor, 
Charles  J.  Folger.  He  called  the  6%'s  of  March  2,  1861 
(known  as  the  Oregon  war  debt)  for  payment  on  July  1, 


27  Report,  1879,  op.  cit.,  p.  xix.  For  Sherman's  own  story  of  his 
work  as  Secretary,  see  his  Recollections  of  Forty  Years  in  the 
House,  Senate,  and  Cabinet:  An  Autobiography,  2  vols.  (Chi- 
cago, etc.,  1895),  particularly  chapters  33,  36,  and  37  in  volume 
two. 

28  Report,  1880,  p.  x,  in  House  Ex.  Doc.  2  (46  Cong.  3  Sess.),  vol.  13. 
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1881,  out  of  revenue.  The  other  6%'s  were  also  called,  but 
holders  were  given  an  option  of  continuing  them  at  3.5%. 
Of  the  total,  $178,055,150  were  extended  as  3.5  %'s,  and  the 
remainder  of  $24,211,400  was  paid  out  of  revenue.  Next 
the  Secretary  called  the  5 %'s  of  1881  and  gave  holders  a 
similar  option  of  extending  them  at  3.5%.  Of  these  5 %'s, 
amounting  to  $469,320,650  as  of  May  1,  1881,  $401,504,900 
were  continued  as  3.5 %'s,  payable  at  the  Government's 
pleasure.  By  November  1,  1881,  there  were  $563,380,950 
of  the  3.5 %'s.29 

The  most  immediate  result  of  this  financing  was  a  sim- 
plification of  the  debt  structure,  as  the  following  statement, 
dated  March  31,  1882,  shows:30 

Registered  Coupon  Total 

6%'s  of  1881 

(now  3.5%'s)    $    109,901,000     $  $    109,901,000 

5 %'s  of  1881 

(now  3.5%'s)  401,503.900  401,503,900 

4.5%'s  of  1891  183,154,750  66,845,250  250,000,000 

4%'s  of  1907  554,007,800  184,797,650  738,805,450 

Total 

$1,248,567,450  $251,642,900  $1,500,210,350 

It  is  little  wonder  that  the  editor  of  the  Commercial 
and  Financial  Chronicle  called  the  negotiation  of  5  %  's  and 
6%'s  into  3.5%'s  a  brilliant  operation  which  showed  how 
prosperous  the  country  was.31  Without  question  Secretary 
Folger  deserved  high  praise,  especially  since  Congress  re- 
fused to  do  anything  to  help  him.  The  difficulty  of  his  task 
was  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  large  overseas  holdings 
were  to  a  considerable  extent  redeemed  because  foreigners 
did  not  like  the  registered  form  in  which  the  3.5%'s  were 
offered,  and  because  they  would  not  accept  the  lower  inter- 
est. The  success  of  Folger's  refunding  is  attributable  to 
the  dire  need  of  national  banks  for  bonds  which  they  re- 


29     Report,  1881,  pp.  xxiv-xxviii,  in  House  Ex.  Doc.  2   (47  Cong.  1 

Sess.),  vol.  14. 
so     CFC,  XXXIV  (April  8,  1882)  395. 
si     CFC,  XXXIV  (Jan.  7,  1882)  7. 
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quired  for  circulation  privileges.32  The  rapid  liquidation 
of  the  debt  was  placing  the  country  in  a  financial  muddle. 
Everyone  wanted  to  pay  off  the  bonds,  but  the  lower  the 
debt  total  became,  the  less  currency  there  was. 

Hence  a  new  idea  began  to  appear  in  the  early  eighties, 
namely,  that  perhaps  the  debt  should  not  be  paid  so  fast. 
For  example,  the  editor  of  the  Commercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle  said :  "The  payment  of  the  Government  debt,  so 
gratifying  in  itself,  is  forcing  upon  public  attention  many 
serious  questions,  which  will  require  careful  and  speedy 
treatment.  We  have  often  referred  to  its  effect  on  our  cur- 
rency and  shown  the  urgent  need  for  some  provision  to 
prevent  the  contraction  in  the  volume  of  our  national  bank 
notes,  which  under  existing  circumstances  the  decrease  in 
securities  must  soon  produce."33  Still  another  pressure  on 
the  bond  supply  usually  occurred  in  Massachusetts  and  in 
other  States  about  April  1,  when  large  numbers  of  people 
bought  tax-free  Government  securities  in  preparation  for 
tax  inspection  day.34  Hence  in  1882  it  was  reported  that 
the  supply  of  Government  bonds  was  so  stringent  that 
banks  faced  the  alternative  of  going  out  into  the  open 
market  and  paying  121%  f°r  4%'s  of  1907  or  of  relin- 


32  The  chief  sections  of  the  National  Bank  Act  of  June  3,  1864  can 
be  found  in  convenient  form  in  Theodore  Calvin  Pease  and  A. 
Sellew  Roberts,  editors,  Selected  Readings  in  American  History 
(N.Y.,  1928)  pp.  514-19.  Any  banking  association,  to  secure  the 
privileges  granted  in  the  law,  must  "transfer  and  deliver  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  United  States  any  United  States  registered 
bonds  bearing  interest  to  an  amount  not  less  than  thirty  thousand 
dollars  nor  less  than  one-third  of  the  capital  stock  paid  in;"  then 
the  association  "shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  comptroller 
of  the  currency  circulating  notes  of  different  denominations,  in 
blank  .  .  .  equal  in  amount  to  ninety  per  centum  of  the  current 
market  value  of  the  United  States  bonds  so  transferred  and  de- 
livered ..."  The  law  was  changed  at  various  times.  In  1886 
every  national  bank  had  to  deposit  $50,000  in  bonds  if  the  capital 
exceeded  $150,000,  or  a  fourth  of  the  capital  stock  if  less,  whether 
the  bank  had  any  circulation  or  not.  See  CFC,  XLIII  (Oct.  2, 
1886)   380-81. 

33  XXXV  (Nov.  25,  1882)  587. 

34  CFC,  XXXVI  (April  7,  1883)  389. 
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quishing  their  circulation.  Some  banks  were  supposed  to 
be  giving  up  their  circulation  privileges  because  they  would 
not  pay  such  high  premiums  on  bonds.35 

One  desirable  effect  of  the  recent  financing  was  a  re- 
duction of  the  interest  rate.  So  strong  was  the  monetary 
position  of  the  Government  that  the  highest  rate  was  only 
4.5%,  a  remarkable  decline  when  it  is  recalled  that,  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  treasury  notes  carried  7.3%  interest.  In- 
deed by  the  law  of  July  12,  1882,  Congress  authorized  a  3% 
bond  which  might  be  accepted  in  place  of  the  3.5  %'s  when 
the  latter  were  called.36  There  was  talk  around  Washing- 
ton of  a  2%  bond  and  some  Congressmen  took  it  seriously.37 

Inasmuch  as  the  3. 5 %'s  were  callable  at  the  Govern- 
ment's pleasure,  the  Secretary  began  to  use  excess  revenue 
to  pay  them  off;  the  consequence  was  the  rise  of  a  contest 
to  hold  the  3.5 %'s  as  long  as  possible.  The  Secretary  an- 
nounced he  would  redeem  or  exchange  them  for  3 %'s  in 
the  order  of  the  receipt  of  bonds  for  cancellation.  Many 
holders  were  reported  as  hoping  their  3.5 %'s  would  be 
reached  last.38  Those  whose  3.5 %'s  were  then  called  hoped 
to  receive  their  3 %'s  first.  There  ensued  "a  sort  of  'trial 
by  Post  office'  to  see  who  can  gain  precedence  in  obtaining 
3  per  cents  first,  in  order  to  have  them  called  last;  here  lit- 
erally 'the  first  shall  be  last  and  the  last  first.'  "  The  Sec- 
retary finally  decided  to  determine  by  lot  the  order  in  which 
the  3 %'s  were  to  be  exchanged  for  3.5 %'s.39 

Good  times  and  the  high  tariff  provided  so  much  rev- 
enue that  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1882  showed  a  sur- 


35  CFC,  XXXIV  (April  22  and  29,  1882)  453  and  480. 

36  Report,  1882,  p.  ix,  in  House  Ex.  Doc.  2  (47  Cong.  2  Sess.),  vol.  15. 

37  CFC,  XXXV  (July  1,  1882)  10.     A  2%  bond  would  not  material- 
ize for  about  a  decade. 

38  CFC,  XXXV  (July  15,  1882)  72. 

3*>     CFC,  XXXV  (July  29  and  Aug.  5,  1882)  125  and  151. 
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plus  of  $166,281,505.55.     The  sum  was  applied  to  debt  re- 
tirement as  follows:40 

Sinking  fund   $60,079,150 

Loan  of  July-August,  1861 62,572,050 

Loan  of  March,  1863 4,472,900 

5%  funded  loan  of  1881  37,194,450 

10-40's  of  1864  254,550 

Consols  of  1865  86,450 

Consols  of  1867  408,250 

Consols  of  1868  141,400 

It  is  obvious  from  these  figures  that  the  Treasury  was 
using  its  excess  revenue  to  clean  up  a  number  of  old  loans 
that  were  past  due  and  whose  interest  had  ceased — the  5  %'s 
of  1881,  for  instance.  A  few  other  small  loans,  not  included 
in  the  above  list,  made  a  total  reduction  of  $166,281,505.55. 
Moreover,  by  October  31,  1882,  out  of  the  entire  sum  of 
$563,380,950,  the  Secretary  had  paid  $141,510,850  of  the 
3.5  %'s. 

The  rapid  redemption  of  the  national  debt  evinced  awe 
from  foreigners  and  applause  from  all  Americans,  except 
inflationists  and  the  owners  of  national  banks.  Consul- 
General  Edwin  A.  Merritt  reported  from  London  that  the 
British  national  debt  was  being  reduced  at  the  rate  of 
"about  $15,000,000  a  year,  which  represents  about  the 
monthly  decrease  of  the  debt  of  the  United  States."  The 
total  British  debt  in  1882  was  $3,815,229,700,  whereas  the 
American  (including  all  forms  of  indebtedness)  was 
$1,979,558,183.42 

Retirement  continued  speedily  through  1883.  The 
3.5 %'s  were  called  for  final  payment  on  July  26,  1883,  and 
the  first  call  for  redemption  of  15  millions  of  3  %  's  went  out 


40  Report,  1882,  op.  cit.,  pp.  iii-iv. 

41  Ibid.,  p.  viii. 

42  Report  upon  the  Commercial  Relations  of  the  United  States  with 
Foreign  Countries  for  the  Years  1880  and  1881  (Washington, 
D.C.,  1883),  p.  913. 
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on  September  19.     By  September,  1883,  the  debt  statement 
appeared  as  follows:43 

Registered  Coupon                 Total 
5%'s  of  1881 

(now  3.5%'s)    $        9,143,000  $                         $        9,143,000 

3%'s  of  1882   305,529,000  305,529,000 

4.5%'s  of  1891  192,605,250  57,394,750          250,000,000 

4%'s  of  1907  579,524,400  158,088,450          737,612,850 

Total     $1,086,801,650     $215,483,200     $1,302,284,850 

Under  Gibbons's  plan  of  reduction,  the  debt  in  1883 
would  have  amounted  to  $2,417,871,198.44 

Liquidation  of  the  3.5%'s  and  the  rapid  calling  of  the 
3%'s  raised  renewed  objections  from  national  banks.  Again 
the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  demanded  "Relief 
for  Our  Bank-Note  Currency."  The  editor  did  not  want  a 
special  Government  debt  for  support  of  banknotes,  and  yet 
he  pointed  out  the  obvious  moral,  that — as  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  in  his  report  of  December  1,  1883,  proved 
— currency  was  contracting  at  a  time  when  its  expansion 
for  business  purposes  was  called  for.45  The  banks  got  some 
relief,  however,  during  1884  and  1885  when  there  was  an 
economic  recession,  with  consequent  decline  in  revenue. 
For  the  first  time  in  several  years,  no  calls  for  redemption 
were  made  in  all  of  1885,  although  the  debt  was  reduced 
slightly. 

The  year  1885  saw  little  debt  retirement,  but  the  year 
was  important  in  another  respect,  namely,  that  it  was  the 
twentieth  since  the  end  of  the  war.  In  those  twenty  years, 
according  to  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  the 
debt  had  been  reduced  over  1350  millions,  or  about  68  mil- 
lions annually.  Whereas,  on  August  31,  1865,  the  interest- 
bearing  debt  had  reached  its  peak — $2,381,530,295 — ,  it 
had  been  reduced  by  1885  to  $1,196,150,950.  "These  are 
marvellous  results,"  said  the  editor.46 


43  CFC,  XXXVII  (Oct.  6,  1883)  359.     The  figures  show  that  not  all 
the  3.5%'s  had  been  turned  in,  but  they  bore  no  interest. 

44  Op.  cit.,  pp.  72-83. 

«     XXXVII  (Dec.  8,  1883)  607  and  624. 
4C     XLI  (July  4,  1885)  4. 
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With  revival  of  good  times  late  in  1885,  the  Treasury- 
issued  a  call  for  10  millions  of  3%'s,  returnable  on  Febru- 
ary 1,  1886. 47  Calls  occurred  regularly  during  the  rest  of 
the  year.  At  once  the  national  banks  became  vociferous  in 
their  protests  again.  This  time  they  were  so  desperate  for 
bonds  to  continue  their  currency  privileges  that  a  new  ruse 
was  tried.  Some  bankers  simply  refused  to  turn  in  their 
called  bonds,  preferring  to  keep  them  without  receiving 
interest.  The  legality  of  the  procedure  was  a  matter  of 
doubt  but  the  banks'  attitude  was  pronounced  understand- 
able.48 

Nevertheless  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  cof- 
fers overflowing,  could  think  of  no  way  to  reduce  his  gold 
holdings  other  than  to  continue  retiring  3%'s.  Between 
February  1  and  December  1,  1886,  a  total  of  127  millions 
was  paid  oif,  leaving  only  61  millions  still  outstanding.49 
This  remainder  was  extinguished  by  successive  calls  on 
February  1,  March  1,  May  1,  and  July  1,  1887.  On  the  last 
date  the  task  was  completed.  Thus  the  3%'s,  which  had 
amounted  to  $305,581,250,  were  paid  off  between  September 
19,  1883  and  July  1,  1887.  Final  retirement  of  these  bonds 
was  called  an  important  event,  for  it  left  the  interest-bear- 
ing debt  just  a  trifle  over  40%  of  what  it  had  been  on 
August  31,  1865.  In  twenty-two  years  the  total  had  been 
decreased  1600  millions  or  at  the  rate  of  73  millions  a  year. 
The  editor  of  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle 
thought  it  was  time  to  let  up  on  reduction  for  a  while.50 

With  the  3%'s  out  of  the  way,  the  debt  structure  was 
simplified  to  the  point  where  only  two  types  of  bond  were 


47  CFC,  XLII  (Jan.  2,  1886)  12. 

±s  CFC,  XLIII   (Oct.  2,  1886)   380-81. 

49  CFC,  XLIV  (Jan.  8,  1887)  40. 

so  XLIV  (May  28,  1887)  669-70. 
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outstanding.     In  July,   1887,  the  statement  appeared  as 
follows:51 

Registered  Coupon  Total 

4.5%'s  of  1891  $206,832,650     $  43,167,350     $250,000,000 

4%'s  of  1907   622,020,650       115,779,950       737,800,600 


Total     $828,853,300     $158,947,300     $987,800,600 

In  contrast,  under  the  Gibbons  plan,  the  total  would  have 
been  $2,374,441,199.52 

As  the  4.5%'s  were  not  callable  until  1891  and  as  the 
4%'s  were  safe  until  1907,  the  Secretary  had  no  other 
choice,  if  excess  revenue  was  to  be  put  into  commerce  where 
it  was  needed,  than  to  buy  in  the  open  market.  Hardly  had 
the  3%'s  been  paid  off  before  he  attacked  the  4.5%'s  by  of- 
fering to  purchase  them  with  interest  prepaid.  There  was 
little  response.  Next  the  Government  offered  to  take  5 
millions  at  110-111  but  only  $260,000  were  presented  for 
sale.  In  a  third  attempt  to  buy  8  millions,  only  2^  mil- 
lions were  available.  The  Secretary  was  faced  with  the 
question  of  how  to  get  at  the  4.5%'s  and  4%'s  when  holders 
did  not  wish  to  redeem.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  Treas- 
ury's anxiety  to  buy  ran  the  price  of  4%'s  up  to  125%,  a 
figure  the  Secretary  would  not  meet  because  paying  inter- 
est until  maturity  would  be  more  profitable.  Yet  the 
money  market  at  New  York  was  in  a  state  of  dire  string- 
ency because  the  Government  was  hoarding  gold,  and  the 
gold  could  not  be  gotten  into  circulation  owing  to  high  bond 
premiums.  Between  August  3  and  September  21,  1887, 
the  Treasury  was  able  to  buy  only  $11,565,000  of  the 
4.5%'s;  and  from  September  22  to  the  end  of  the  year  only 
$13,500,000  of  4%'s  and  4.5%'s.  The  conservative  Com- 
mercial and  Financial  Chronicle  was  forced  to  admit  that 
President  Cleveland  was  right  in  his  message  which  de- 
manded tariff  reduction  because  the  Government  was  tak- 


51  CFC,  XLV  (July  9,  1887)  42.  The  simplicity  of  this  statement 
should  be  contrasted  with  the  variegated  character  of  that  of 
October  31,  1865.     See  footnote  4. 

52  Op.  cit.,  pp.  72-83. 
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ing  out  of  circulation  the  gold  which  was  badly  needed  by 
business.53 

The  25  millions  that  the  Treasury  had  been  able  to 
pour  into  financial  circles  by  means  of  bond  purchases 
were  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  but  even  this  slight  aid  to 
business  was  soon  endangered  by  the  squeamishness  of 
Charles  S.  Fairchild,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  in- 
formed Congress  that  he  was  doubtful  about  his  authority 
to  buy  in  the  open  market.  The  House  passed  a  bill  em- 
powering him  to  purchase  bonds  with  surplus  revenue  and 
without  limit  as  to  price.  Meanwhile  Senator  Nelson  W. 
Aldrich  of  Rhode  Island  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  exchange  2.5  %'s  for  4  %'s; 
holders  who  accepted  would  receive  present  worth  plus  the 
interest  which  the  United  States  was  released  from  paying. 
By  that  time  the  soft-money  men  got  busy.  Senator  Pres- 
ton B.  Plumb  of  Kansas  wished  to  amend  the  House  bill  by 
providing  for  the  issuing  of  greenbacks  equal  to  the  amount 
of  banknote  circulation  which  was  lost  when  a  national 
bank  closed.  Plumb  claimed  that  the  House  bill  would 
cause  too  much  currency  contraction.  Senator  James  B. 
Beck  of  Kentucky,  speaking  for  the  silverites,  wanted  silver 
money  to  be  used  instead  of  greenbacks.  The  editor  of  the 
Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  called  Plumb's  and 
Beck's  ideas  crazy,  and  hoped  the  President  would  veto  the 
measure  if  it  was  enacted  in  such  form.  The  original  bills 
were  dropped  and  the  House  simply  passed  a  resolution 
telling  the  Secretary  to  go  ahead  and  buy  bonds  in  the  open 
market.54 

In  short,  the  Government  was  tied  in  a  knot,  and  could 
not  untangle  itself.  The  tariff  was  piling  up  unneeded 
revenue  and  taking  money  out  of  circulation.  No  bonds 
were  callable,  but  to  help  industry  and  commerce  the  Treas- 
ury tried  to  buy  bonds  to  put  money  at  work.     The  more 


53  CFC,  XLV  (Aug.  6,  13,  20,  27,  Sept.  24,  Oct.  15,  Nov.  19,  Dec.  10, 
1887)  167,  190,  204,  233,  265,  501,  659-60,  758. 

54  CFC,  XLVI  (March  3,  24,  31,  April  7,  14,  21,  1888)  270,  364,  398, 
431,  460,  463-64,  493-94.  See  also  Congressional  Record  (50  Cong. 
1  Sess.),  vol.  19,  part  3,  pp.  2398  ff. 
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bonds  it  bought,  the  higher  rose  the  premium.  National 
banks,  unable  to  get  bonds  because  the  Government  was 
buying  them  up,  were  forced  to  cut  down  their  banknote 
circulation.  Conservatives  like  the  editor  of  the  Commer- 
cial and  Financial  Chronicle  admitted  that  currency  con- 
traction was  dangerous,  but  scoffed  at  greenbackers  and 
silverites  who  had  suggestions  to  offer  for  expanding  the 
currency.  Cleveland,  who  also  had  an  answer  to  the  riddle 
— tariff  reduction — ,  was  defeated  for  reelection,  and  there- 
fore the  vicious  circle  remained. 

New  York  financial  leaders  continued  to  clamor  for 
money,  and  so  Secretary  Fairchild  began  to  purchase  bonds 
again.  But  at  once  4%'s  went  up  to  126^,  and  he  refused 
to  pay  that  price.55  As  the  surplus  continued  to  grow  and 
as  New  York  pleaded  for  gold,  he  relented  and  purchased 
some  4%'s,  first  at  127%>  then  successively  at  128,  128!/2» 
129,  129%,  and  finally  at  130.  During  the  summer  of  1888, 
it  was  said  that  unless  New  York  bankers  could  get  gold 
through  Treasury  purchases  of  bonds,  imports  from  Europe 
would  have  to  be  resorted  to.  This  procedure  was  not 
necessary,  however,  because  more  bonds  came  out  of  hiding 
when  the  Government  began  to  offer  130. 56  In  1888  a  total 
of  $101,715,500  was  bought,  of  which  $51,396,650  were 
4%'s  and  $50,318,850  were  4.5 %'s.  Including  the  prem- 
ium, the  Treasury  paid  $120,254,940.57  Between  April  23, 
1888  and  May  18,  1889,  the  amount  purchased  was  $194,- 
859,750. 58  Still  there  was  the  question  of  what  should  be 
done  with  the  surplus.  The  interest-bearing  debt  had  been 
reduced  to  about  830  millions  by  open-market  operations, 
and  still  there  was  too  much  gold  in  the  Treasury.  The  edi- 
tor of  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  repeated  that 
the  only  solution  was  tax  reduction.59     The  Congress  of 


55     CFC,  XLVI    (April  21,  28,  May  5,  12,  19,  26,  June  16,  23,  30, 

1888)  501,  522,  554,  601,  631,  662,  759,  794,  813. 
5'!     CFC,  XLVII  (Aug.  25,  Sept.  1,  8,  15,  22,  etc.,  1888)  220,  249,  279, 

315,  345,  etc. 
57     CFC,  XLVIII   (Jan.  5,  1889)   13. 
ss     CFC,  XLVIII  (May  25,  1889)  680. 
59     XLIX  (July  6,  1889)  7-8. 
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1890  tried  to  solve  the  problem  by  increasing  expenses 
rather  than  by  reducing  income. 

Bond  purchases  continued  through  1890.  By  1891  the 
legislation  passed  by  Congress  the  year  before  began  to 
take  effect,  and  the  Secretary  was  not  so  flush  with  funds. 
In  April  of  1891  buying  in  the  open  market  ceased  in  order 
to  save  money  for  redemption  of  the  4.5  %'s  which  were 
due  on  September  1,  1891. (!0  So  severe  had  been  the  on- 
slaught on  the  Treasury  by  Congress  in  1890  that  rumors 
began  to  circulate  that  possibly  Secretary  Charles  Foster 
would  not  have  funds  available  for  the  redemption  of  the 
remaining  4.5 %'s.  The  Secretary  was  worried  and  began 
to  turn  every  asset  into  money  against  redemption  day  on 
September  1.  Luckily  the  total  had  been  reduced  to  51 
millions  by  recent  purchases.  Moreover,  Foster  knew  the 
banks  needed  bonds.  After  some  rumors  to  the  effect  that 
banks  would  be  permitted  to  convert  their  4.5 %'s  into 
1%'s  or  1.5 %'s,  the  decision  was  announced  that  the  re- 
funding rate  would  be  2%.  Thus  the  banks  were  helped 
because  they  could  keep  their  bonds ;  and  the  Treasury  was 
saved  embarrassment  because  it  would  not  need  the  entire 
sum  of  51  millions  for  retirement  purposes.61 

During  the  summer  of  1891  national  banks  were  busy 
exchanging  their  4.5 %'s  for  the  new  2 %'s.  On  September 
1,  Foster  had  enough  money  in  the  Treasury  to  pay  off  the 
remainder  that  was  not  continued.  When  the  operations 
had  been  completed,  it  was  found  that  banks  had  extended 
$25,364,500  of  the  4.5 %'s  into  2 %'s,  which  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  secure  a  note  circulation  of  $21,648,100.  About 
25^  millions  of  the  4.5 %'s  were  paid  off.62 

Thus  the  4.5 %'s  disappeared  from  the  debt  statement 


60     CFC,  LII  (April  18,  1891)  594. 

si     CFC,  LII    (April  25,  May  2,  30,  June  6,  13,  20,  1891)    620-21, 

658-59,  810,  842,  844-45,  874-75,  912;  LIII  (July  4,  1891)  2. 
62     CFC,  LIII  (Aug.  15,  22,  29,  Sept.  5,  Oct.  3,  Nov.  7,  1891)  210,  246, 

280,  306-07,  316,  453,  653. 
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after  having  been  there  for  fifteen  years.  The  debt  now 
appeared  as  follows:63 

Registered  Coupon  Total 

2%'s    (formerly  4.5%'s)    $  25,364,500     $  $  25,364,500 

4%'s  of  1907   483,592,650       75,981,000       559,573,650 

Total     $508,957,150     $75,981,000     $584,938,150 

Decreasing  the  bonded  debt  to  the  above  sum  of  about 
585  millions  was  something  of  a  landmark  event,  not  only 
because  it  was  the  lowest  figure  to  which  the  Civil  War  debt 
had  fallen,  but  also  because  it  was  the  lowest  point  the 
Federal  debt  ever  reached  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  pres- 
ent. Since  1891,  old  loans  have  been  paid  off,  but  mean- 
while new  debt  has  been  created. 

IV.     Neiv  Debt  (1891-1935) 

The  tight  condition  of  the  Treasury  in  1891  was  a 
harbinger  of  hard  times  in  1892,  when  business  was  at  a 
standstill,  when  public  revenues  were  going  down  as  ex- 
penses went  up,  and  when  heavy  exports  of  gold  took 
place.64  The  panic  of  1893  was  soon  causing  the  Treasury 
bitter  embarrassment.  With  the  100-million  gold  reserve 
endangered,  further  debt  reduction  was  out  of  the  question. 
In  fact,  instead  of  debt  reduction,  the  debt  had  to  be  in- 
creased by  sale  of  bonds  to  maintain  the  gold  standard. 
Early  in  1894  Secretary  John  G.  Carlisle  began  to  sell  ten- 
year  5  %  bonds,  due  in  1904.65  By  the  end  of  the  year  these 
amounted  to  $94,125,000,  and  the  total  debt  was  up  to 
$679,168,130.66  Then  in  1895  another  issue  was  an- 
nounced, namely,  4%'s  due  in  thirty  years  (1925).67     This 


«3  CFC,  LIII  (Nov.  7,  1891)  661. 

64  CFC,  LIV  (May  7,  1892)  740,  742. 

«c  CFC,  LVIII  (Jan.  20,  1894)  96,  98. 

ec  CFC,  LX  (Jan.  12,  1895)  67. 

67  CFC,  LX  (Feb.  9,  1895)  245. 
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loan  sent  the  debt  upward  again,  as  the  statement  on  Janu- 
ary 30,  1897  shows:68 

•  4.5%'s  of  1891  (now  2%'s)  $  25,364,500 

4%'s  of  1907  559,639,100 

5%'s  of  1904  100,000,000 

4%'s  of  1925  162,315,400 

$847,364,750 

The  panic  of  1893  had  cost  the  American  people,  in  terms 
of  added  debt  to  maintain  the  gold  reserve,  about  262  mil- 
lions. 

In  order  to  raise  money  to  carry  on  the  Spanish  War, 
Congress  authorized  a  200-million-dollar  loan,  redeemable 
after  ten  years  at  the  Government's  pleasure,  and  due  and 
payable  in  twenty  years.  The  bonds  were  called  3%'s  of 
1908-18.69  By  April  29,  1899,  they  had  been  sold  to  the 
amount  of  $198,678,720,  and  the  debt  once  more  had  climbed 
above  the  billion  mark — $1,046,048,680 — just  about  where 
it  had  been  in  1886.  The  panic  of  1893  and  the  Spanish 
War  had  increased  the  total  by  over  460  millions. 

With  the  war  over  and  with  a  return  of  better  times, 
the  Treasury  had  sufficient  gold,  in  the  fall  of  1899,  to  begin 
buying  bonds  again.  On  November  15,  Secretary  L.  J. 
Gage  offered  to  purchase  25  millions  of  4%'s  of  1907  or 
5%'s  of  1904  at  111-112.75.  His  gesture  was  made  to  get 
gold  out  of  the  Treasury  and  into  the  market  where  a 
money  panic  was  brewing.70  During  the  rest  of  the  year 
he  bought  $14,310,350  of  the  4%'s  and  $4,990,300  of  the 
5%'s.  This  operation  reduced  the  debt  slightly.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  it  stood  at  $1,026,862,120.71 

Section  eleven  of  the  Gold  Standard  Act  of  March  14, 
1900  permitted  the  Secretary  to  refund  5%'s  of  1904,  4%'s 
of  1907,  and  3%'s  of  1908-18  into  thirty-year  2%'s. 
These  were  designated  as  2%  consols  of  1930.     Certain  ad- 


6*     CFC,  LXIV   (Feb.  6,  1897)  271.     A  small  loan  of  $45,750  is  not 

included. 
69     CFC,  LXVI  (June  18,  1898)  1168. 
to     CFC,  LXIX  (Nov.  18,  1899)   1030,  1033-34,  1039. 
71     CFC,  LXXI  (July  7,  1900)  7. 
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vantages,  such  as  prepaid  interest,  were  offered  to  holders, 
and  conversion  into  consols  began  at  once.72  At  the  same 
time  the  Treasury  found  it  feasible  to  resume  redemption. 
On  May  18,  1900  Gage  called  in  for  payment  on  August  18 
all  the  4.5  %'s  that  had  been  extended  as  2%'s  since  Sep- 
tember 1,  1891. 73  Upon  payment  of  these  bonds,  one  more 
Civil  War  loan  was  removed  from  the  debt  statement.  The 
totals,  as  of  July  31  and  August  31,  1900,  appear  as  fol- 
lows (a  small  issue  of  $35,170  is  omitted)  : 

July  31  August  31 

4.5% 's    (now  2%'s)    $  19,625,900     $ 

2%  consols  of  1930  320,687,550  330,421,050 

3%'s  of  1908-18  125,530,740  122,830,840 

4%'s  of  1907  348,859,800  343,922,150 

4%'s  of  1925  162,315,400  162,315,400 

5%'s  of  1904  44,070,600     41,974,650 

$1,021,125,160  $1,001,499,260 

It  is  clear  from  these  figures  that  negotiation  of  2% 
consols  for  5%'s,  4%'s,  and  3%'s  had  caused  some  signifi- 
cant changes  in  holdings.  On  the  previous  February  28, 
the  5%'s  had  amounted  to  $95,009,700,  the  4%'s  of  1907 
to  $505,345,200,  and  the  3%'s  to  $198,791,440.  On  Novem- 
ber 21,  1900  Gage  announced  that  refunding  into  2%'s 
would  cease  on  December  31,  and  that  all  who  wished  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  should  do  so  before  the 
deadline.74 

In  the  forepart  of  1901,  the  Secretary  began  again  to 
buy  4%'s  of  1907  in  the  open  market  to  keep  gold  out  of 
the  Treasury.  Once  more  charges  arose  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  deliberately  trying  to  contract  the  currency.  The 
editor  of  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  defended 
the  Secretary  by  declaring  that  the  law  required  him  to  use 
surplus  funds  for  debt  reduction.75  These  bond  purchases 
helped  to  decrease  the  debt  once  more  to  under  a  billion,  as 
of  April  30,  1901. 


«  CFC,  LXX  (March  3  and  17,  1900)  411-12  and  509. 

73  CFC,  LXX  (May  26,  1900)  1028. 

74  CFC,  LXXI  (Nov.  24,  1900)  1046. 

76  LXXII  (April  6,  1901)  646;  LXXIII   (Dec.  14,  1901)  1235. 
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In  1903  Gage's  successor,  L.  M.  Shaw,  offered  to  con- 
tinue refunding  under  the  Gold  Standard  Act  by  exchang- 
ing up  to  100  millions  of  4%'s  of  1907  and  3%'s  of  1908-18 
for  2%'s.76  A  few  months  later  a  similar  offer  to  exchange 
20  millions  more  was  made.77  The  result  was  that  by  the 
end  of  1903  the  debt  was  down  to  $901,747,220.  Reduc- 
tions continued  in  1904  and  1905,  but  in  1906  the  total 
turned  upward  again  with  30  millions  of  2%'s  sold  for  con- 
structing the  Panama  Canal. 

In  1907,  the  4%'s,  which,  by  December  31,  1906  had 
been  reduced  to  $114,314,300  through  purchase  and  con- 
version into  2%  consols,  came  due.  On  February  11,  Sec- 
retary G.  B.  Cortelyou  offered  to  purchase  them  at  101 V2  J 
and  then  on  March  14,  he  announced  he  would  redeem  up 
to  25  millions  with  interest  prepaid  to  July  1.  On  April  2 
he  advertised  a  proposal  to  convert  50  millions  of  them  into 
2%'s,  and  called  for  the  redemption  of  the  residue  on  July 
2.78  The  way  in  which,  from  1899  to  1907,  the  Treasury 
had  kept  pegging  at  the  sizable  sum  of  4%'s  is  evident  from 
the  following  statistics,  which  represent  the  amount  still 
outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  month.  In  general,  only 
those  months  which  showed  significant  reductions  are  in- 
cluded. The  figures  are  from  the  regular  end-of-month 
statements  put  out  by  the  Treasury. 

Jan.  31,  1899 $559,250,400  Dec.  31,  1900 $287,578,100 

Dec.  30,  1899 545,366,550           Jan.  31,  1901 270,405,100 

March  31,  1900 468,525,700            May  31,  1901 261,326,350 

April  30,  1900 387,457,850            Nov.   30,   1901 243,201,150 

May  31,  1900 368,893,250           Dec.  31,  1902 233,178,650 

June  30,  1900 355,528,380            April  30,  1903 187,690,400 

July  31,  1900 348,859,800            Nov.   30,   1903 161,135,800 

Aug.  31,  1900 343,922,150            Dec.  31,  1903 156,818,600 

Sept.  29,  1900 341,348,900           Dec.  31,  1905 116,754,900 

Oct.  31,  1900 336,615,600            Dec.  31,  1906 114,314,300 

Nov.  30,  1900 325,567,650           July  1,  1907 000,000,000 

Thus  ended  the  4%'s  of  1907  which  had  been  on  the 
books  for  thirty  years  and  which  in  1879  had  amounted  to 


7«     CFC,  LXXVI  (March  28,  1903)  683-84. 

77  CFC,  LXXVII  (Sept.  26,  1903)  743-44. 

78  CFC,  LXXXIV  (March  23  and  April  6,  1907)  666  and  782. 
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over  700  millions.  It  was  an  event  that  ended  the  history 
of  the  payment  of  the  Civil  War  debt  in  its  important 
aspects.  With  the  4%'s  out  of  the  way,  the  debt  statement 
on  December  31,  1907  showed  an  increase  in  the  Panama 
Canal  loan  and  a  new  issue  called  3%  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness : 

2%  consols  of  1930  $646,250,150 

3%'s  of  1908-18    63,945,460 

4%'s  of  1925    118,489,900 

2%  Panama  Canal  loan  54,088,040 

3%  certificates  of  indebtedness 15,436,500 

Total     $898,210,050 

There  were  still,  however,  the  2%  consols  of  1930, 
many  of  which  had  formerly  been  4%'s  of  1907.  The  final 
liquidation  of  these  will  be  dealt  with  very  briefly.  They 
were  callable  on  April  2,  1930,  but  on  the  previous  Decem- 
ber 13  Secretary  Andrew  Mellon  announced  he  would  not 
redeem  them.  At  that  time  the  $599,724,050  outstanding 
were  being  used  by  national  banks  for  circulation  priv- 
ileges. The  Secretary  said  he  planned  to  ask  Congress  for 
permission  to  retire  the  national  banknotes  since  Federal 
Reserve  notes  served  just  as  well.  Then  there  would  be  no 
need  for  the  consols.79  When  April  1,  1930  arrived  they 
were  stricken  from  the  stock  exchange  under  the  mistaken 
notion  that  the  Treasury  would  call  them.  They  were  at 
once  restored.80 

The  consols  remained  unpaid  for  five  years,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  used  for  support  of  national  banknotes.  Final- 
ly Secretary  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.  announced  that  all 
2%'s,  including  the  Panama  Canal  loan,  would  be  retired 
on  July  1,  1935.  The  wherewithal  for  the  operation  came 
from  the  so-called  profit  of  $2,812,000,000  which  arose  from 


™     CFC,  CXXIX   (Dec.  21,  1929)   3903. 

so     Wall  Street  Journal,  April  3,  1930,  clipped  by  ibid.,  CXXX  (April 
5,  1930)  2328. 
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devaluation  of  the  dollar.81  Extinguishing  the  2%  consols 
automatically  ended  the  circulation  privileges  of  national 
banks,  although  as  late  as  May,  1945,  there  were  123  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  national  banknotes  in  circulation 
and  unredeemed.82 

Thus  two  financial  vestiges  of  the  Civil  War  ended  at 
the  same  time.  One  other  still  exists,  namely,  the  347  mil- 
lions of  United  States  notes  which  are  outstanding. 


CFC,  CXL  (March  16,  1935)  1748-49  and  CXLI  (July  6,  1935) 
42;  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  XXI  (April,  July,  Aug.,  Dec,  1935) 
202-03,  415-16,  496-97,  789.  The  profit  from  devaluation  was 
slightly  larger  than  the  total  debt  of  the  United  States  in  1865. 
See  footnote  4. 
Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  XXXI   (May,  1945)   445. 


Figures  From  Ci-Devant  France 
(1626-1789) 

by  Arthur  Herman  Wilson 

Biography,  with  letters,  diaries,  and  memoirs  as  its 
handmaidens,  has  a  twofold  appeal,  at  least:  first,  to  a 
natural,  human  curiosity  about  the  behavior  and  habits  of 
others  in  their  domestic,  daily,  and  intimate  lives;  and 
second,  to  a  concern  with  those  worldwide  events  which 
have  a  way  of  stemming  from  forceful  personalities,  as 
Carlyle  would  have  us  believe  in  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship. 

The  French  have  the  ability  to  write  biography  with  a 
grace  and  lightness  of  touch  that  is  not  usually  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  heavier  hand  of  the  English  or  the  German. 
This  graceful  style  is  light,  but  effective.  It  is  interesting, 
but  not  necessarily  trivial. 

In  the  following  thumbnail  critiques  of  French  men 
and  women  of  the  past,  the  writer  has  attempted  to  combine 
both  appeals  set  forth  above.  Figures  from  the  French 
"great  world"  of  the  past  have  been  selected  to  cover  a  long 
period,  from  1626  to  1789,  in  order  to  present  a  large 
enough  cross  section  of  French  life  so  as  to  provide  suffi- 
cient observation  of  facts.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
place  these  people  of  the  past  on  trial  or  to  make  them 
justify  themselves.  Mere  curiosity  has  prompted  the 
present  writer  to  be  interested  in  asking  whether  noblesse 
oblige,  that  is,  whether  there  has  been  in  these  people  a 
real  consciousness  of  the  social  responsibility  borne  by 
them  because  of  their  wealth,  power,  birth,  education,  and 
general  advantages.  Was  there  any  considerable  body  of 
evidence  in  the  aristocracy  to  show  a  genuine  spirit  of 
humanitarianism,  of  an  interest  (as  their  "brother's 
keeper")  in  the  underdog,  the  downtrodden;  in  the  blood, 
sweat,  toil,  and  tears  of  the  masses?  The  coming  of  the 
French  Revolution,  apparently  and  conclusively,  indicated 
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that  the  aristocrats  had  been  callous,  for  a  long  time,  to 
the  miseries  of  the  people.  However,  one  cannot  help  be- 
ing curious  concerning  certain  individual  aristocrats 
whom  one  might  expect  to  stand  above  the  callousness  of 
the  general  group. 

Our  concern  here  is  with  the  warmth  of  human  feeling 
for  the  abject  miseries  of  the  submerged  classes,  as  shown 
in  good  works,  and  not  with  mere  intellectual  agreement 
with  the  general  principles  of  equality  among  men,  nor 
with  academic  theories  about  popular  government.1 

I.     MME.  DE  SEVIGNE   (1626-1696) 

Marie  de  Rabutin-Chantal,  marquise  de  Sevigne,  lived 
in  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIII  and  Louis  XIV.  She  avoided 
the  public  life  of  the  royal  court,  during  her  long  widow- 
hood ;  and,  although  she  had  a  natural  interest  in  news  con- 
cerning the  great  world,  she  preferred  to  live  rather  quietly 
in  Paris,  surrounded  by  a  few  friends,  or  in  the  good 
weather  at  Les  Rochers,  the  Sevigne  ancestral  estate  in 
Brittany. 

The  marquise  had  one  son  and  one  daughter.  Her  at- 
titude toward  her  son,  as  revealed  in  references  in  her  let- 
ters, seemed  always  to  be  rather  formal  and  devoid  of  the 
great  warmth  of  affection  which  she  bestowed  upon  her 
daughter,  who  married  the  count  de  Grignan.  The  count 
became  a  royal  governor  (lieutenant  general)  in  Provence, 
and  so  for  many  years  mother  and  daughter  were  sepa- 
rated by  the  whole  length  of  the  kingdom,  except  for  in- 
frequent visits.  This  separation  caused  the  lonely  mother 
to  write  the  eight  volumes  of  letters  which  are  now  famous, 
beginning  in  1671  and  continuing  for  twenty-five  years 
until  her  death  in  1696. 2 

Mme.  de  Sevigne,  in  her  quiet  life,  was  a  well-educated 


Charles  de  Secondat  de  la  Brede,  baron  de  Montesquieu  (1689- 
1753)  with  his  Esprit  des  Lois  belongs  to  this  latter  group  of  men 
who  exerted  their  pens  against  the  abuses  of  society,  but  are  not 
the  practical  humanitarians  that  we  are  seeking. 
Precis  d'Histoire  Litteraire  de  V Europe,  by  Paul  Van  Tieghem, 
p.  156,  Librairie  Felix  Alcan,  Paris,  1925. 
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woman,  who  prided  herself  upon  her  knowledge  of  Italian, 
philosophy,  and  her  literary  style.  She  had  a  strong  mind, 
emotional  stability,  and  sufficient  detachment  from  the  tur- 
moils and  the  purlieus  of  the  social  world  to  be  a  good  ob- 
server of  what  was  going  on.  It  is  not  too  much  to  sup- 
pose that,  in  personality,  she  represented  the  best  that  her 
particular  world  and  class  could  produce.3 

A  consistent  pattern  throughout  the  correspondence 
bears  witness  to  the  "properness"  of  the  marquise.  Al- 
though she  was  not  above  writing  to  the  countess  de  Grig- 
nan  about  the  latest  society  murder  in  Paris,  those  few 
occasions  of  the  spectacular  or  lurid  are  far  outweighed 
by  the  numerous  references  to  social  duties,  like  caring  for 
the  aged  members  of  the  family,  attending  to  business  of 
the  estates,  seeking  advancement  for  the  count  de  Grignan, 
advising  her  son,  not  worrying  the  distant  daughter  about 
health  or  other  problems,  and  insisting  that  her  daughter 
be  punctual  in  fulfilling  social  obligations.  Some  of  the 
most  interesting  items  about  her  letters  are  the  subjects 
which  the  marquise  chooses  carefully  to  avoid.  For  ex- 
ample, idle  gossip  about  the  king  and  his  domestic  life  are 
not  committed  to  paper.  And  any  political  anecdotes 
about  the  king  are  written  in  a  tone  of  great  respect.4 

The  letters  are  not  overstuffed  with  mention  of  clothes, 
jewels,  possessions,  food,  drink,  art,  the  theatre,  and  the 
opera.     In  other  words,  the  gay  world,  for  the  widowed 


Lettres  Choisies  de  Mme.  de  Sevigne,  edited  by  Ernest  Flam- 
marion,  353  pp.,  Paris,  1924.  Material  about  the  marquise  is 
drawn  largely  from  these  letters. 

The  letters  of  Mme.  de  Sevigne  were  first  published  at  Rouen  and 
La  Haye  in  1726,  and  in  this  edition  was  included  a  letter  to  M. 
de  Bussy  by  Pauline  de  Grignan,  marquise  de  Simiane  (1674- 
1757),  who  was  the  granddaughter  of  Mme.  de  Sevigne.  The 
following  excerpt  is  to  the  point:  "Corarae  ces  lettres  n'etaient 
ecrites  que  pour  ces  deux  aimables  personnes,  elles  ne  deguisaient 
par  aucun  chiffre  ni  par  aucun  nom  emprunte  ce  qu'elles  voulaient 
s'apprendre:  et  comme  elles  ne  trouvaient  dans  toutes  les  actions 
du  Roi  que  de  la  grandeur  et  de  la  justice,  elles  en  parlaient  sans 
crainte  que  leurs  lettres  fussent  interceptes." 
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marquise,  was  negligible.  Instead,  the  dominant  impres- 
sion is  one  of  concern  for  her  daughter,  with  constant  ex- 
pression of  deep  love. 

Mme.  de  Sevigne  was  a  lady  of  few  complaints,  except 
for  the  ever  present  sorrow  of  separation  from  her  daugh- 
ter. Fear  of  fire,  in  the  city,  disturbed  her.  The  hardship 
of  travel  and  the  scourge  of  smallpox  (by  which  she  died 
at  seventy)  were  also  present  at  times.  But  even  when 
she  was  very  much  crippled  with  rheumatism  so  that  she 
could  not  use  her  hands  and  was  thus  deprived  of  her  chief 
pleasure,  her  writing  to  the  countess,  the  marquise  gave 
evidence  of  good  nature.  By  no  means  could  she  be  called 
neurotic  although  she  referred  to  ennui,  a  prevalent  dis- 
order in  her  class. 

Such  general  observations  would  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  Mme.  de  Sevigne  was  a  rather  admirable  human  being. 
And  yet,  despite  the  fact  that  she  prided  herself  upon  being 
a  student  of  philosophy,  she  gave  little  evidence  of  much 
concern  about  the  condition  of  mankind  in  general.  The 
poor  of  Paris  in  the  hard  winters,  the  peasants  in  the 
country,  the  moral  power  or  weakness  of  the  church,  and 
the  moral  fibre  of  the  nation,  along  with  other  questions  of 
like  nature,  did  not  appear  to  cause  any  weight  upon  her 
mind,  and  did  not  move  her  to  put  down  significant  reflec- 
tions in  her  writing. 

It  is  true  that  family  letters  might  not  be  expected 
to  include  philosophical  discourses  on  society,  but,  when 
these  letters  have  a  continuity  of  twenty-five  years,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  suppose  that  some  outbursts  upon  society 
should  emanate  even  from  the  cloistered  life  of  Mme.  de 
Sevigne,  self-styled  philosopher. 

II.     THE  DUKE  DE  SAINT-SIMON   (1675-1755) 

Louis  de  Rouvroy,  duke  de  Saint-Simon,  was  in  an 
excellent  position  to  observe  the  life  of  the  French  great 
world  for  many  years.     Although  he  returned  to  spend  a 
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few  days  from  time  to  time  at  Ferte-Vidame,5  a  domain 
which  his  father,  the  first  duke,  had  bought  for  the  large 
sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  livres,  he  lived  continually 
as  a  courtier'5  for  twenty-four  years  at  Versailles,7  first  at 
a  small  place  which  he  owned  on  the  Avenue  de  St.  Cloud 
and  then,  later,  when  the  duchess  de  St.  Simon  became  lady 
of  honor  to  the  duchess  de  Berry,  in  an  apartment  of  the 
palace.8 

The  second  duke,  like  the  first  duke,  was  a  fierce 
fighter  for  the  rights  of  the  peerage  into  which  his  family 
had  only  recently  come.  Louis  Quatorze  had  the  habit  of 
drawing  his  councillors  and  ministers  of  state  from  the 
bourgeoisie  and  of  relegating  the  peers  to  offices  that  were 
mere  social  frippery  with  no  attendant  authority.  The 
king's  reason  was  obvious:  self -protection  against  feudal 
or  family  cliques.  But  this  practice  provoked  in  St.  Simon 
not  only  a  deep  hatred  for  the  king  but  also  for  the  bourge- 
oisie who  received  his  favors  and  failed  to  bow  and  scrape 
to  the  dukes  and  peers.     All  of  his  many  writings,  includ- 


In  the  county  of  Le  Perche,  between  Chartres  and  Dreux.  "Le 
chateau  qu'il  [St.  Simon]  habitait  n'existe  plus,  mais  nous  avons 
des  vues  qui  le  representent.  II  etait  entoure  de  fosses,  flanque 
de  donjons  et  de  tours,  et  avait  conserve,  a  cote  d'  elegances  plus 
modernes,  des  airs  de  vieille  forteresse,  qui  ne  devaient  pas 
deplaire  a  Saint-Simon."  Saint-Simon,  by  Gaston  Boissier,  pp. 
80-81,  Librairie  Hachette,  Paris,  sixth  edition,  n.d. 
Ibid.,  p.  35.  "Pendant  vingt-quatre  ans  il  a  fait  exactement  ce 
que  faisaient  tous  les  autres.  Le  matin,  il  assistait  au  lever  du 
Roi,  il  le  suivait  a  la  chapelle,  il  le  regardait  prendre  ses  repas, 
il  1'accompagnait  dans  ces  promenades." 

Ibid.,  p.  32.  "C'est  que  Versailles,  avec  sa  population  pressee, 
formait  un  monde  qui  se  suffisait  a  lui-meme,  qu'on  y  respirait 
une  atmosphere  a  part,  que  l'air  du  dehors  ne  venait  pas 
rafraichir,  et  qu'ainsi  la  royaute  et  la  nation  risquaient  de 
s'isoler  Tune  de  l'autre  et  pouvaient  finir  par  ne  plus  se  recon- 
naitre.  —  Ce  fut  une  des  grandes  causes  de  la  Revolution 
frangaise." 

Ibid.,  pp.  32-33.  "Son  appartement  etait  au  premier  etage,  de 
plain-pied  avec  la  chapelle,  vers  le  milieu  de  Paile  du  Nord, 
qu'on  appelait  l'aile  neuve.  II  se  composait  de  deux  chambres  et 
de  deux  cabinets." 
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ing  his  Memoires,9  bear  constant  testimony  to  his  hatred. 
The  great  moment  of  his  life  came  when,  with  his  friend 
Philippe  d'Orleans  as  regent  of  France,  on  August  26,  1718, 
he  forced  the  bourgeois  judges  of  the  Parlement  to  stand 
and  to  remain  uncovered  before  the  dukes.  This  paltry 
gesture  was  all  that  St.  Simon  was  ever  able  to  accomplish 
in  glorifying  the  dukes  and  peers.  It  is  true  that  noblemen 
comprised  the  Council  of  the  Regency,  but  they  had  very 
little  weight.  St.  Simon  had  tried  to  give  them  weight 
but  had  failed. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  duke  had  little  interest,  as  a 
humanitarian,  in  the  wretched  state  of  the  poor.  Self- 
centered,  completely  egotistic,  he  thought  of  nothing  but 
his  dignity  as  a  duke.  "He  could  never  have  comprehended 
the  possibility  that  there  would  be  the  explosion  of  public 
violence  [of  the  Revolution].  He  lived  only  at  the  court, 
among  other  great  lords,  or  on  his  lands,  with  prostrate 
serfs  before  him.  Only  from  a  distance  did  he  see  and  fail 
to  understand  that  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  cities,  everyday, 
grew  richer,  more  enlightened,  and  more  important,  and 
needed  only  to  be  united  in  a  common  cause  in  order  to 
realize  the  feeling  of  strength."10 

III.     THE  COUNT  DE  SAINT-SIMON   (1760-1825) 

Claude-Henri  de  Rouvroy,  count  de  St.  Simon  and 
grand-nephew  of  the  duke,  was  a  radical  and  a  rebel 
against  the  doctrines  of  his  own  class.  The  following  quo- 
tation presents  a  vivid  picture  of  him : 

"Have  we  not  seen  almost  in  our  own  day  his  [the 
duke's]  grand-nephew,  the  count  de  Saint-Simon,  who  was 
the  creator  of  a  celebrated  sect,  great  revolutionist  in  every 
way,  and  fierce  destroyer  of  the  past,  nevertheless  preserve 
the  prejudices  of  his  family  in  continuing  to  accept  its  pre- 
tentions [of  descent  from  Charlemagne  through  the  counts 
of   Vermandois]?    He   related   that   his   great   ancestor, 


9    Ibid.,  pp.  87-88.     St.  Simon  began  his  Memoires,  of  more  than 
twenty  volumes,  in  1694  when  he  was  only  nineteen,  and  ended 
them  but  a  short  time  before  his  death. 
io    Ibid.,  p.  62. 
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Charlemagne,  appeared  to  him  while  he  was  in  prison  at 
Luxembourg,  during  the  Terror,  and  that  he  [Charlemagne] 
had  revealed  the  purpose  of  his  appearance  in  saying: 
'Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  no  family  has  had 
the  honor  of  producing  both  a  hero  [Charlemagne]  and  a 
philosopher  [the  count]  of  the  first  importance :  this  honor 
is  reserved  for  my  house.  My  son,  your  successes  as  a 
philosopher  will  equal  those  which  I  have  won  as  soldier 
and  statesman.'  'ni 

The  philosophical  doctrine  known  as  Saint-Simonism 
stated  that  humanity  should  be  gradated  following  the 
principle :  "to  everyone  according  to  his  capacity,  to  every 
capacity  according  to  its  works  achieved";  social  antagon- 
ism was  to  give  place  to  universal  fraternity;  hereditary 
possessions  were  to  be  suppressed;  the  state  was  to  be  the 
proprietor  of  all  wealth  and  was  to  divide  the  tools  of  work 
according  to  need  and  capacity.  Thus  would  be  realized 
the  reign  of  justice.12 

No  doubt  this  doctrine  by  the  count  de  St.  Simon  was 
prompted  by  a  humanitarian  spirit  and  a  full  realization 
of  the  miseries  of  the  submerged  classes,  but  it  came  so 
close  to  the  Revolution  that  it  was  practically  hind-sight 
rather  than  foresight. 

IV.     BUFFON  (1709-1788) 

Georges-Louis  Leclerc,  count  de  Buffon,  was  born  at 
Montbard  in  Burgundy  and  preferred  to  spend  most  of  his 
life  there  at  his  chateau,  as  a  veritable  grand  seigneur.  He 
devoted  his  entire  life  to  the  great  undertaking  and  writing 
of  his  Natural  History  in  thirty-six  volumes  (in  which  sev- 
eral colaborators  took  part13)   which  appeared  from  1749 


Boissier,  op.  cit.,  p.  11. 

Petit  LaRousse,   under  the   direction   of   Claude   Auge,   p.   1577, 

Librairie  LaRousse,  Paris,  1916. 

Notably  the  Abbe  Bexon   (1748-1784)   and  Gueneau  de  Montbeil- 

lard   (1720-1785).     See  letter  addressed  by  Buffon  to  the  Abbe 

Bexon   and   dated   from   Montbard,    December   24,   1779.     Corre- 

spondance  inedite  de  Buffon,  authorized  by  M.   H.   Nadault   de 

Buffon,  Librairie  Hachette,  Paris,  2  vols.,  n.d. 
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to  1788.14 

Although  the  count  de  Buffon  carried  himself  with  a 
great  dignity  and  an  aloofness  that  amounted  almost  to 
pomposity,15  nevertheless  his  life  was  noble  in  spirit,  filled 
with  an  imperturbable  serenity,  free  from  petty  vanity,  and 
displaying  an  indifference  to  the  polemics  and  passions  of 
courtiers  in  his  time.16 

In  him  one  detects  the  appreciation  that  the  rank  of 
nobility  does  obligate  a  man  to  perform  good  works,  as  the 
following  incident  will  illustrate. 

When,  in  1759,  M.  Etienne  de  Silhouette,  controller 
general  of  finances,  was  in  desperation  because,  at  the  end 
of  his  resources,  he  could  not  command  further  metal  for 
the  mint,  Louis  XV  sent  his  own  silver  plate  to  be  minted, 
and  a  great  many  courtiers  followed  suit.  The  king,  of 
course,  made  too  constant  demands  upon  the  nation  for 
money.  The  gentlemen  of  the  court  in  offering  their  plate 
were,  many  of  them,  being  very  politic  in  returning  to  the 
king  a  small  fraction  of  what  he  had  handed  to  them  as 
gifts  of  his  favor.  But  the  following  letter  by  the  count 
de  Buffon  is  free  from  selfish  motives  and  devoid  of  curry- 
ing favor  with  the  sovereign.  Definitely  he  felt  that  he 
was  helping  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  the  poor,  and  it 
shows  that  he  was,  at  least  in  his  own  way,  a  practical 
humanitarian. 

"I  have  just  sent  my  silver  plate  to  your  mint;  it  is 
much  better  that  men  in  easy  circumstances  [like  Buffon 
himself]  have  been  asked  for  silver  rather  than  have  in- 
creased the  burden  upon  the  poor.  You  who  are  so  honest 
and  so  good,  do  you  not  groan  for  the  miseries  of  the 
poor?"17 


14  Van  Tieghem,  op.  cit.,  p.  173. 

15  Auge,  op.  cit.,  p.  1193.  "Le  style  pompeux  de  Buffon  a  fait  dire 
a  ses  contemporains  que  le  grand  naturaliste  ne  travaillit  qu'en 
jabot  et  en  manchettes  de  dentelles." 

16  Choix  de  Lettres  du  XVIHe  Siecle,  by  Gustave  Lanson,  p.  310, 
Lfbrairie  Hachette,  Paris,  1921. 

»  Letter  from  Buffon  to  Richard  de  Ruffey  (1706-1794)  president 
of  Dijon,  dated  from  Montbard,  November  21,  1759.  Nadault  de 
Buffon,  op.  cit. 
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Further  evidence  of  this  same  nature  is  to  be  detected 
in  the  following  excerpt  from  his  famous  work: 

"Who  knows  to  what  point  man  could  perfect  his 
nature,  either  the  moral  or  the  physical?  Is  there  any 
nation  which  can  boast  of  having  arrived  at  the  best  gov- 
ernment possible?  That  would  be  to  make  all  men  not 
equally  happy  but  at  least  not  equally  unhappy,  in  guard- 
ing their  preservation,  in  sparing  their  sweat  and  blood 
through  Peace,  through  an  abundance  of  material  susten- 
ance, through  the  comforts  of  life,  and  through  the  means 
of  increasing  them.  There,  then,  is  to  be  found  the  moral 
good  of  all  society  which  would  seek  to  improve  itself. 
And  as  for  physical  science,  medicine,  and  the  other  arts 
whose  object  is  to  preserve  us,  have  they  advanced  with 
the  certainty  of  those  destructive  arts  spawned  by  War? 
It  seems  that,  through  all  time,  man  has  thought  less  on 
that  which  is  good  and  has  sought  more  that  which  is  evil : 
all  society  is  a  melee  of  the  one  and  the  other ;  and  as  fear 
is  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  feelings  which  influence  the 
multitude,  great  talents  in  the  art  of  evil  doing  have  been 
the  first  which  have  struck  the  spirit  of  man;  following 
that,  those  which  have  amused  him  have  occupied  his  heart ; 
and  it  is  only  after  a  long  use  of  these  two  means  of  false 
honor  and  of  sterile  pleasure  that  finally  man  has  recog- 
nized that  his  true  glory  is  science,  and  Peace  his  true  hap- 
piness. 


"18 


V.     THE  MARQUIS  DE  MIRABEAU  (1715-1789) 

Victor  de  Riquetti,  marquis  de  Mirabeau,  would  re- 
main an  enigma  if  one  did  not  know  his  origin.  The  fam- 
ily of  Riquetti  was  transplanted  from  Florence  to  Provence 
in  the  eighth  century.  All,  or  almost  all,  were  men  of 
merit,  of  energy,  and  of  devotion  to  the  public  good,  but 
likewise  proud,  severe,  and  easily  excitable.  The  marquis 
to  be  considered  here  was  no  exception  to  the  historical 
traits  of  his  family.19     He  was  held  under  rigid  control  by 


16     "Septieme  Epoque  de  la  Nature,"  Histoire  Naturelle,  by  Buffon. 
10     Lanson,  op.  cit.,  p.  320. 
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his  own  parents,  his  mother  exerting  her  strong  will  over 
him  until  her  death  when  the  marquis  was  in  his  fifties. 
Mirabeau  was,  in  turn,  a  tyrant  to  his  wife  and  children 
when  he  became  head  of  the  family,  possibly  as  a  result  of 
the  domination  under  which  he  had  been  held  by  his  own 
parents.  Strangely  enough,  he  was  kind  and  gentle  to 
those  who  were  his  social  inferiors. 

"He  was  truly  a  philanthropist.  Whatever  worth  his 
systems  [of  philosophy,  political  economy,  and  public  fi- 
nance] may  have,  at  least  they  stake  everything  on  the 
generous  desire  of  being  useful  to  the  people  and  of  easing 
their  miseries  for  them.  And  his  benefaction  was  practi- 
cal :  what  he  professed  in  his  writings  [Ami  des  Hommes, 
etc.],  he  brought  to  pass  as  much  as  possible  in  his  own 
neighborhood.  He  was  affable,  paternal,  and  liberal  to- 
ward the  peasants.  He  looked  after  their  needs,  supported 
them,  and  in  his  domains  he  had  a  real  popularity."20 

Prophetically,  the  marquis  seemed  to  sense  the  future 
with  its  social  cataclysm  and  murder  of  the  king  in  1793. 
The  following  extract  is  taken  from  a  letter  to  his  good 
friend,  Marie-Therese  de  Brancas,  countess  de  Rochefort, 
and  was  dated  from  Mont  Dore,  August  18,  1777,  where  he 
had  gone  to  take  the  waters.  Mirabeau  was  speaking  of 
Rousseau,  whom  he  admired  at  that  time,  and  said:21 

"These  thoughts  were  consoling  to  a  man  who  has  con- 
secrated his  whole  life  to  preaching  the  need  of  easing  the 
miseries  of  the  poor,  and  of  general  education,  and  of  plan- 
ning, at  the  same  time,  what  it  should  be  in  order  to  form 
the  only  possible  barrier  between  oppression  and  revolu- 
tion, the  only  infallible  treaty  of  peace  between  force  and 


20  Ibid.,  p.  321. 

21  Memoires  biographiques,  litteraires  et  politiques  de  Mirabeau, 
ecrits  par  lui-meme,  par  son  pere,  son  oncle  et  son  fils  adoptif, 
edited  by  Lucas  Montigny,  in  eight  volumes,  Paris,  1834. 
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feebleness.     Ah !  Madame !  the  blindman's  buff,  pushed  too 
far,  will  end  in  a  general  collapse."22 


VI.     THE  COUNT  DE  MIRABEAU  (1749-1791) 

Honore-Gabriel  de  Riquetti,  count  de  Mirabeau  and 
son  of  Victor  de  Riquetti,  was  born  at  the  chateau  de  Bignon 
(Loiret)  in  1749,  a  domain  which  his  father  had  bought 
nine  years  earlier. 

Very  severely  treated  by  his  father  and  put  under  lock 
and  key  for  several  years,  he  attempted  to  flee  abroad  but 
was  arrested  in  Holland  and  incarcerated  at  Vincennes, 
where  he  remained  from  1777  to  1781.  In  1789,  he  rose 
to  become  the  most  eminent  orator  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. 

One  could  say  that  the  mild  humanitarian  attitude  of 
the  father,  the  marquis  de  Mirabeau,  became  a  most  active 
principle  in  the  son,  who  risked  and  finally  lost  his  life  in 
the  fortunes  of  that  struggle  which  tried  to  bring  good 


22  Jean-Antoine  de  Riquetti,  chevalier  de  Mirabeau  (1717-1794),  was 
the  younger  brother  of  the  marquis  and  seemed  to  continue  de- 
voted to  his  older  brother  throughout  their  lives.  What  he  had 
to  say  in  a  letter  to  the  marquis,  concerning  the  trouble-makers 
in  the  despised  city  of  Paris,  is  rather  appropriate  after  Mira- 
beau's  letter  to  the  countess  de  Rochefort:  "When  people  in 
delirium  wish  to  attack  a  monarchy,  they  begin  always  in  the 
field  of  religion.  .  .  .  Immediately,  the  difference  that  God  him- 
self has  put  between  men  by  those  distinctions  of  which  we  see  the 
first  trace  in  the  laws  of  the  Hebrews  appears  as  an  injustice 
to  these  people.  They  undermine  the  nobility,  and  then  the  chief 
of  the  hierarchy,  denuded  of  the  natural  supports  of  his  throne, 
feels  himself  wildly  shaken,  and  vacillates  in  his  sacred  place. 
Do  you  believe  that  he  [the  king]  has  any  remedy  for  this?  I 
do  not  believe  it,  and  here  is  why:  it  is  that  the  distinction 
between  the  nobility  and  the  people  is  only  a  moral  and  conven- 
tional one;  this  distinction  is  destroyed,  and  then  the  nobility  is 
reduced  to  vain  pretensions  which  render  it  [the  nobility]  worse 
than  useless."  Letter  dated  from  Mirabeau  in  Provence,  1770. 
Montigny,  op.  cit. 
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government   and   good   living   conditions   to   the   poor   of 
France.23 

VII.     TURGOT   (1727-1781) 

Anne-Robert-Jacques  Turgot,  baron  de  L'Aulne,  born 
at  Paris  and  educated  in  law,  served  as  controller-general 
of  finances  under  Louis  XVI,  during  the  short  period  from 
August  24,  1774  to  May  12,  1776.  He  knew  what  the 
trouble  was  in  France  and  knew  what  to  do  about  it.  In 
his  short  ministry  he  brought  about  many  excellent  reforms 
and  might  have  been  the  key  man  to  hold  off  the  evil  day 
of  reckoning,  to  prevent  the  star  of  the  Bourbons  from 
setting.  But  the  privileged  classes  (or  shall  we  say  more 
specifically  the  royal  family?)  unwilling  to  face  facts,  op- 
posed him  so  strenuously  that  the  king  felt  it  necessary  to 
send  him  away  in  disgrace.24 

When  the  baron  was  about  to  take  office,  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  Louis  XVI,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  program  of 
his  proposed  administration  and  policy.  This  letter  is  not 
only  a  valuable  historical  document  but  also  an  excellent 
portrait  of  the  man,  with  his  nobility  of  mind,  good  sense, 
and  peaceful  energy.25 

Excerpts  from  this  letter  are  chosen  to  indicate  that 
Turgot  could  plunge  directly  into  the  center  of  the  difficul- 
ties. The  reader  is  spared  the  technical  aspects  of  taxes, 
duties,  loans,  and  national  debts. 

"It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  your  majesty  request 
all  department  heads  to  cooperate  with  the  minister  of 
finance  [to  establish  and  follow  an  annual  budget.  France 
had  no  annual,  national  budget]  ....  Consider  where  this 
money  comes  from  which  you  are  able  to  distribute  to  the 
court  circle,  and  compare  the  wretchedness  of  those  from 


23  Auge,  op.  cit.,  p.  1465.  For  specific  treatment  of  his  theories,  see 
his  letters:  Montigny,  op.  cit.,  also  Lettres  originates  de  Mira- 
beau  ecrites  du  donjon  de  Vincennes  pendant  les  annees  1777- 
1780  (Paris,  1792,  4  vols.),  and'  Correspondance  de  Mirabeau  et 
du  comte  de  la  March  (Paris,  1854,  3  vols.). 

24  Lanson,  op.  cit.,  p.  336. 

25  Ibid.,  p.  337. 
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whom  one  is  sometimes  obliged  to  wrest  it  [the  money]  by 
the  most  vigorous  methods  to  the  condition  of  those  per- 
sons who  have  elaborate  titles  to  obtain  your  liberality.  .  .  . 
It  is  then,  above  everything,  upon  economy  that  your  reign 
depends  to  obtain  prosperity,  calm  in  domestic  matters, 
confidence  in  foreign  affairs,  and  happiness  for  the  nation 
and  yourself. 

"I  have  foreseen  that  I  shall  be  standing  alone  against 
all  kinds  of  abuses  .  .  .  against  the  crowd  of  prejudiced  ones 
who  are  opposed  to  all  reforms.  ...  I  shall  be  painted  as  a 
hard  man  because  I  shall  have  represented  to  your  majesty 
that  you  should  not  enrich  even  those  whom  you  love  at 
the  expense  of  the  needs  of  your  people."26 

Such  a  message  certainly  spoke  straight  from  the 
shoulder,  and  it  was  unfortunate  for  the  feeble  Louis  XVI 
and  the  suffering  nation  that  he  had  no  mind  of  his  own. 
Turgot  was  a  practical  humanitarian  of  the  highest  rank 
and  might  have  stemmed,  for  all  time,  the  tide  of  political 
bankruptcy  from  descending  upon  the  French  Bourbons. 

VIII.     MME.  D'EGMONT    (1740-1773) 

The  closer  that  time  brings  us  to  the  fateful  years  of 
the  French  Revolution,  the  greater  is  the  interest  of  the 
French  nobility  concerning  the  rights  of  the  people  in  the 
government.  But  one  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  interest 
was  not  an  unmixed,  humanitarian  impulse  so  much  as  it 
was  a  direct  concern  with  the  absolute  conviction  that  the 


26  Turgot:  Oeuvres  Completes,  by  Dussard  and  Daire,  Paris,  1884, 
2  vols.  Letter  dated  at  Compiegne,  August  24,  1774.  Although 
Turgot  belonged  to  the  "nobility  of  the  robe"  (made  up  of  mem- 
bers of  the  law  or  leaders  of  the  church)  rather  than  to  the 
"nobility  of  the  sword"  (made  up  of  descendants  of  the  ancient 
feudal  lords),  the  present  writer  is  not  interested  in  historical 
divisions  that  might  separate  the  nobility  into  various  classes 
depending  upon  (1)  age  of  the  title,  (2)  rank  of  the  title,  (3) 
previous  social  condition  of  the  family,  etc.  Technically,  nobil- 
ity includes  the  five  degrees  of  the  peerage,  namely,  the  in- 
herited titles  of  the  barons,  the  viscounts,  the  counts,  the  mar- 
quises, and  the  dukes;  and  it  is  this  definition  that  the  present 
writer  has  in  mind  and  has  used  to  mean  noblesse. 
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Bourbons  had  deprived  the  nobility,  as  well  as  the  people, 
of  due  rights  in  the  government.  The  realization  and  re- 
sultant activity  came  too  late. 

A  great  deal  of  political  acumen  was  shown  by  the 
countess  d'Egmont  ( Sophie- Jeanne-Septimanie  de  Riche- 
lieu) and  others,  including  Mme.  de  Brionne  and  Mme.  de 
Boufflers,  in  their  letters  to  Gustave  III,  the  young  king  of 
Sweden,  whom  they  tried  to  guide  so  that  he  would  not  re- 
peat the  mistakes  of  the  French  Bourbons  or  their  puppets, 
like  the  king  of  Poland.27 

The  young  Gustave,  as  count  of  Gothland,  arrived  in 
Paris,  February  4,  1771.  Immediately  he  made  many 
friends,  among  them  the  countess  d'Egmont.  He  was  one 
of  a  party  in  the  Egmont  box  at  the  Opera  when  the  an- 
nouncement came  to  him  of  the  death  of  his  father  and  of 
his  own  ascension  to  the  throne  of  Sweden.  He  left  Paris 
on  March  18,  1771,  but  maintained  a  correspondence  with 
many  French  friends. 

The  following  letter,  quoted  in  parts,  is  a  sample  of 
the  advice  which  Mme.  d'Egmont  wrote  to  the  young  man, 
only  a  few  years  her  junior,  during  his  first  year  as  king 
of  Sweden  when  he  was  twenty-five : 

"Aristocratic  republics  quickly  alienate  themselves 
from  justice  and  liberty,  and  democratic  republics  are  not 
convenient  for  large  states.  ...  I  think  then  that  you  are 
doing  the  right  thing  for  the  Swedish  people  by  extending 
your  authority.  But,  I  repeat,  if  you  do  not  here  and  now 
establish  absolute  limits  [to  royal  authority]  which  your 
successors  will  find  it  impossible  to  break  and  which  render 
your  people  independent  of  the  imbecility  of  a  king,  the 


Lanson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  528-529.  "Rien  ne  nous  fait  mieux  mesurer 
les  resultats  de  l'attaque  dirigee  par  les  philosophes  contre  les 
institutions  du  passe  que  l'etat  d'esprit  de  la  partie  la  plus 
aristocratique  de  la  societe  francaise  dans  les  annees  qui  pre- 
cedent la  Revolution.  Tout  ce  groupe  de  femmes  avec  qui  Gus- 
tave III  ait  amitie  dans  son  voyage  en  France  est  impregne 
d'idees  philosophiques  et  liberates:  toutes  appellent  la  reforme 
d'Etat,  toutes  reclament  pour  la  France  une  constitution.  II  faut 
voir  avec  quelle  flamme  d'indignation  Mme.  d'Egmont  condamne 
le  coup  d'etat  Maupeou,  et  defend  les  privileges  du  parlement." 
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fantasies  of  a  mistress,  and  the  ambition  of  a  [cabinet] 
minister,  your  own  success  will  become  the  first  example  for 
later  abuses,  and  you  will  answer  for  it  in  the  eyes  of 
posterity."28 

Whether  or  not  the  countess  d'Egmont  had  anything 
to  do  with  it,  certainly  the  Swedish  monarchy,  like  the  Dan- 
ish, the  English,  and  several  others,  has  withstood  the 
storms  of  time  very  well. 

No  elaborate  conclusion  to  these  brief  sketches  seems 
necessary.  It  is  obvious  that  there  was  a  faint  flicker  of 
humanitarian  spirit,  as  one  had  a  tendency  to  expect,  but  it 
was  snuffed  under  the  gross  selfishness  of  a  small  hierarchy. 
Yet,  at  least,  there  can  be  rescued  a  few  people  capable  of 
good  works  but  too  feeble  to  bring  them  to  pass  to  any  great 
extent.  Other  names,  with  time  and  space,  could  be  added : 
of  those  who  are  worthy  of  being  separated  by  fame 
from  the  general  callousness  of  their  class.  Born  to  their 
class,  they  had  to  sink  with  it,  because  they  did  not  have 
the  strength  to  rise  above  it  or  to  alter  it. 


Gustave  HI  et  la  Cour  de  France,  by  Mathieu-Auguste  Geffroy, 
Paris,  n.d.  Letter  dated  from  Braisne  (in  Valois,  between  Sois- 
sons  and  Reims)  September  1,  1771.  The  fate  of  Gustave  was 
assassination  by  his  own  nobles  who  did  not  share  his  liberal 
views  of  government. 


Scope  of  Heine's  Reading  Based  on 

His  Briefwechsel 

(Hirth),  Vols.  II  and  III 

by  Russell  Wieder  Gilbert 


In  May  1831  Heinrich  Heine  at  the  age  of  thirty-four 
arrived  in  Paris1  where  he  was  destined  to  stay,  for  the  most 
part,  for  the  remaining  twenty-five  years  of  his  life.2 
After  the  July  Revolution  (1830)  Paris  had  become  the 
fortress  of  freedom  and  the  symbol  of  change.  Heine  came 
to  Paris  not  only  because  the  city  had  great  meaning,  but 
also  because  he  thought  there  he  could  best  become  an  inter- 
mediary3 between  France  and  Germany  in  order  to  effect  a 
better  understanding  between  the  two  great  peoples.  In 
the  struggle  for  human  freedom  and  for  French-German 
friendship,  it  was  necessary  for  the  German  poet  to  come 
into  personal  and  literary  contact  with  the  writers  and 
thinkers  of  both  nations. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  indicate  the  books  and 
authors  Heine  mentioned  or  discussed  in  the  second  and 


Heine  had  nurtured  the  thought  of  going  to  Paris  to  enter  the 
diplomatic  service  as  early  as  1823,  when  he  abruptly  ended  his 
days  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  But  his  rich  uncle  Salomon 
persuaded  him  to  change  his  plans :  after  the  return  to  Hamburg, 
he  went  to  the  University  of  Gottingen  where  he  studied  from 
January  1824  to  August  1825.  See  Ernst  Elster,  Heines  Werke 
(2nd  edition,  Bibliographisches  Institut,  Leipzig,  1924)  v.  1, 
"Introduction,"  pp.  34-35. 
Heine  died  in  Paris  on  February  17,  1856. 

According  to  Max  J.  Wolff,  Heinrich  Heine  (Munich,  1922),  p. 
354,  Heine  believed  in  the  superiority  of  the  French  at  the  time. 
For  this  reason,  Paris  seemed  to  be  the  proper  abode  for  the  poet's 
task. 
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third  volumes  of  his  letters  edited  by  Friedrich  Hirth4  and 
covering  the  period  from  Heine's  settlement  in  Paris  to  his 
death  in  1856.  In  the  last  issue  of  the  Studies  the  writer 
listed  Heine's  reading  on  the  basis  of  the  first  volume  by 
Hirth.5 

Heine's  reading  of  great  works  during  the  first  fifteen 
years  in  Paris  (the  period  covered  by  vol.  II)  was  compar- 
atively scant,  a  lack  which  can  be  explained,  among  other 
factors,  by  (1)  his  association  and  wrangling  with  Young 
Germany,  (2)  his  interest  in  Saint  Simonism,  (3)  his 
preference  for  the  self -assigned  task,  and  (4)  his  illness. 
These  factors  will  be  discussed  in  the  order  given.  That 
they  absorbed  his  time  can  be  shown  by  a  comparison  of  his 
reading  based  on  the  references  in  the  second  and  third 
volumes  (Hirth)  :  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
more  than  fifteen  years  of  Heine's  life  covered  by  vol.  II 
demanded  merely  about  one  third  of  the  space  of  this  paper, 
at  the  most  less  than  one  half;  but  that  the  slightly  more 
than  nine  years  of  vol.  Ill  required  at  least  more  than  half 
the  space  of  this  paper. 

Heine  was  so  constituted  that  hostility  with  him  could 
hardly  be  avoided;  in  fact,  he  was  an  expert  in  creating 
quarrels  and  controversies.  In  a  letter  to  the  publisher 
Campe  (Paris,  February  6,  1846,  p.  576)  these  words  oc- 
curred: "My  sword  is  my  pen,"  a  realization  which  un- 
fortunately came  to  many  who  had  formerly  even  been  his 
friends.  As  early  as  1833  (Varnhagen  von  Ense,  Paris, 
March  28,  p.  34)  Heine  was  aware  of  the  need  for  continu- 
ous struggle.  "Nevertheless  [in  spite  of  illness]  I  remain 
active.     I  shall  not  hand  down  the  sword  [to  another]  until 


Heinrich  Heines  Briefwechsel,  edited  by  Friedrich  Hirth  (v.  2: 
Munich  and  Berlin,  Georg  Miiller,  1917;  v.  3:  Berlin,  Propylaen- 
Verlag,  1920).  The  second  volume  covers  entries  297  to  759, 
from  June  1831  to  the  end  of  the  year  1846;  the  third  volume 
covers  entries  760  to  1180,  from  January  1847  to  February  1856. 
For  information  about  the  years  Heine  spent  in  Paris,  see  Elstcr, 
op.  cit.,  v.  1,  "Introduction,"  pp.  60-96. 

Russell  Wieder  Gilbert,  "Scope  of  Heine's  Reading  Based  on  His 
Briefwechsel  (Hirth),  vol.  1,"  in  Susquehanna  University  Studies, 
III  (March,  1945),  pp.  35-54. 
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I  collapse."  A  moment  of  peace  was  so  rare  that  Heine 
himself  had  to  comment  upon  it  when  it  came,  to  his  brother 
Maximilian  (Paris,  April  12,  1843,  p.  429)  :  "At  the 
moment,  my  life  is  rather  tranquil;  an  armistice  prevails 
between  me  and  my  enemies.  ..."  The  well-known  quar- 
rels with  Menzel,  with  the  Swabian  poets  (especially  Gustav 
Pfizer  and  Ludwig  Wihl) ,  with  Borne,  and  even  with  Gutz- 
kow  consumed  Heine's  time  and  energy.0  Elster  was  forced 
to  say,  "There  was  in  Germany  no  other  writer  who  would 
have  kept  the  world  in  such  constant  turmoil  as  he."7  As 
Elster  stated,  Heine  was  firmly  convinced  of  the  need  for 
directing  the  intellectual  revolution  in  Germany  into  a  poli- 
tical or  state  revolution,  "which,  compared  with  the  French 
Reign  of  Terror  during  the  years  1792  and  1793,  would 
seem  like  mere  child's  play."8 

The  principle  of  I' art  pour  Vart  had  to  be  replaced  with 
an  approach  to  reality,  the  Zeitgeist,  according  to  Heine: 
art  now  had  acquired  the  social  mission  of  emancipating 
mankind.  The  effort  to  suppress  the  new  freedom  or  liber- 
alism came  when  Wolfgang  Menzel,  himself  a  friend  of 
Heine's,  published  in  1835  in  the  literary  section  of  the 
Morgenblatt  his  attacks  upon  the  group  of  writers  known 
as  Young  Germany.  The  attempt  at  suppression  was  the 
censorship  edict  of  the  Prussian  government  on  December 
10,  1835,  which  forebade  even  future  publications  by  these 
writers.9  The  strict  provisions  of  the  edict,  however,  soon 
were  tempered. 


6  Wolff,  op.  cit.,  "Kampfe,"  pp.  408-40,  presents  the  whole  series  of 
conflicts  with  the  writers  of  Young  Germany  and  others;  for 
Menzel  see  423  ff.,  for  the  Swabian  poets  429  ff.,  for  Borne  433  ff., 
and  for  Gutzkow  431  ff. 

7  Op.  cit.,  v.  1,  "Introduction,"  p.  80.  Hereafter  "Introduction" 
will  be  used. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  73. 

9  For  Heine's  relation  to  Young  Germany  and  the  Prussian  censor- 
ship, see  Wolff,  op.  cit.,  pp.  408-40;  see  Elster,  "Introduction," 
p.  74,  for  Menzel  and  the  edict.  In  spite  of  earlier  cooperation 
between  Gutzkow  and  Menzel,  the  former's  literary  supplement 
to  the  Frankfort  newspaper,  Phoenix,  became  a  dangerous  rival 
of  the  latter's  Litter aturblatt.     The  plan  of  Gutzkow  and  Wien- 
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Heine's  preoccupation  with  the  thoughts  of  Young  Ger- 
many and  also  Saint  Simonism  was  expressed  in  his  own 
words  in  a  letter  to  Varnhagen  von  Ense  (Hamburg,  May 
1832,  p.  22),  when  he  said,  "I  am  now  greatly  occupied  with 
the  history  of  the  French  Revolution  and  St.  Simonism."10 

Heine's  effort  to  continue  his  contact  with  his  native 
country  by  serving  as  a  self-appointed  correspondent  for 
German  newspapers,  as  well  as  his  struggle  to  establish 
himself  in  the  intellectual  life  of  Paris,  is  sufficient  proof  of 
his  goal  or  task,  the  creation  of  better  understanding  be- 
tween Germany  and  France. 

Finally,  Heine's  reading  of  great  works  during  the  per- 
iod covered  by  volume  two  of  Hirth  was  limited  by  his  ill- 
ness, beginning  with  a  partially  paralyzed  hand,11  severe 
headaches,  trouble  with  the  eyes,  and  fear  of  blindness. 
The  poet  complained  about  difficulty  in  reading — at  times, 
about  an  inability  to  read  and  write.12 

Without  a  library  of  his  own,  Heine  was  compelled  to 
borrow  German  books  from  his  friends,  a  not  too  difficult 
matter  in  Germany.  But  now  that  he  had  come  to  Paris 
the  procurement  of  material  for  reading  became  a  major 
problem.  Books  in  German  were  not  available.  Accord- 
ing to  Wolff,13   various  attempts  to   establish  a   German 


barg  to  publish  a  Deutsche  Revue  meant  greater  competition  for 
Menzel ;  the  result  was  MenzePs  attack  upon  Gutzkow,  Heine,  and 
all  who  represented  the  new  literature  of  Young  Germany.  The 
decision  of  the  Federal  Diet  followed. 

Heine  showed  great  interest  in  the  French  Revolution.     For  proof 
that  he  read  the  work  of  Adolphe  Thiers,  see  Thiers  in  Gilbert, 
op.  cit.,  p.  52.     See  Mignet  in  the  present  issue  of  the  Studies. 
M.  Guizot,  1787-1874,  French  historian  and  statesman,  was  fre- 
quently mentioned.     Elster,  "Introduction,"  pp.  66-72  and  Wolff, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  375-85  discuss  Heine's  interest  in  Saint  Simonism. 
In  a  letter  to  Ferdinand  Hiller   (Paris,  October  24,  1832,  p.  26) 
Heine  mentioned  the  paralysis  of  two  fingers  in  his  left  hand. 
See,  for  example,  the  following  letters:     Campe,   September  15, 
1837,  p.   185  f.;   August  Lewald,   September   18,  1837,  p.   189; 
Campe,    March    11,   1841,   p.    359;    Campe,    February    20,    1844, 
p.  474;   and  Heinrich  Laube,  May  24,   1845,  p.   554.     All  these 
letters  were  written  in  Paris. 
Wolff,  op.  cit.,  p.  360. 
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newspaper  ended  in  failure  because  the  80,000  Germans 
then  in  Paris  felt  no  attachment  to  Germany  and  showed 
little  interest  in  public  life.  Heine  gave  his  impression  of 
the  Germans  in  the  French  capital  (Campe,  Boulogne,  Oc- 
tober 11,  1835,  p.  85)  by  calling  them  "a  heap  of  riffraff, 
with  which  I  will  not  associate  ..."  and  by  describing  them 
in  even  stronger  language  (Laube,  Boulogne,  September  27, 
1835,  p.  82  f.).14 

The  complaint  that  German  journals  were  not  to  be  had 
in  Paris  occurred  frequently,  as  in  a  letter  to  Karl  Immer- 
mann  (Paris,  December  19,  1832,  p.  28).  During  those 
months  of  1835,  1836,  and  1837  which  Heine  spent  in  other 
parts  of  France,  he  felt  keenly  the  separation  not  only  from 
German  but  also  from  French  journals.15  His  lament,  "I 
hear  and  see  nothing  from  Germany,"  was  common  in  the 
letters  of  volume  II  (Hirth) ,  especially  during  his  stay  else- 
where in  France.16  Now,  not  even  the  famous  Allgemeine 
Zeitung  and  the  Morgenblatt  were  available  for  reading.  In 
the  role  of  intermediary,  it  seemed  important  to  him  to  be 
informed  about  any  comments,  good  or  bad,  written  about 
him  in  German  journals.  After  the  establishment  of  a 
German  reading  room  in  Paris,17  he  was  able  to  learn  more 


11  Heine  probably  was  not  entirely  fair  in  his  estimate,  for  the  cor- 
respondents of  big  German  newspapers,  artists,  and  many  liberal- 
minded  Germans  came  to  Paris  on  visits  and  business.  ..Ibid., 
pp.  360-61. 

16  Johann  Hermann  Detmold,  Granville,  May  28,  1837,  p.  166.  To 
Heine,  journals  were  Festungen  or  citadels. 

16  A.  Lewald,  Granville,  June  2,  1837,  p.  168;  to  Lewald  (Aix, 
November  5,  1836,  p.  125)  he  wrote:  "I  see  and  hear  nothing 
from  Germany,  and  one  could  kill  me  there  with  a  blow  and  I 
would  not  find  it  out." 

17  The  writer  found  one  other  mention  of  a  reading  room  in  Paris, 
which  was  not  German,  however.  It  was  the  "Lesekabinett"  of 
Galignani,  where  Heine  must  have  spent  some  time  in  reading. 
Two  brothers,  who  were  journalists  of  Italian  extraction  but  born 
in  London  (John  Anthony,  1796-1873  and  William,  1798-1882), 
conducted  Galignani's  Messenger,  a  journal  published  in  Paris  in 
the  English  language.  See  letter  to  Julius  Campe  (Paris,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1846,  p.  574). 
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about  Germany  than  previously  (August  Lewald,  Paris, 
December  4,  1837,  p.  }97) . 

It  is  now  appropriate  to  make  general  comments  about 
the  last  ten  years  of  Heine's  life,  spent  in  Paris  and  covered 
by  the  third  volume  of  the  letters  edited  by  Hirth.  Time 
and  again  Heine  gave  the  information  that  he  could  not  read 
and  write  because  of  his  physical  condition.  From  Mont- 
morency he  wrote  to  his  mother  and  his  sister  (July  27, 
1847,  p.  22)  about  his  plan  to  secure  a  reader  in  Paris  who 
could  also  be  his  secretary.18  There  were  short  periods 
when  Heine  complained  about  having  no  reader  or  secre- 
tary. As  in  Hirth's  volume  II,  the  letters  of  volume  III 
contained  complaints  about  the  lack  of  German  texts,  the 
scarcity  of  any  kind  of  reading,  and  his  separation  from 
Germany.19 

By  1850  Heine  came  upon  the  idea  of  securing  books 
from  the  Hamburg  circulating  libraries,20  and  asked  his 
mother  and  his  sister  (Paris,  May  6,  1850,  p.  119)  to  be  the 
intermediaries  in  sending  books  and  a  catalog  of  available 
reading  by  steamship.  In  a  later  letter  (Paris,  June  15, 
1850,  p.  126)  he  expressed  the  wish  that  his  mother  and  his 
sister  send  him  at  least  a  dozen  volumes  each  time,  and  that 


ls  According  to  Wolff,  op.  cit.,  p.  570  Karl  Hillebrand  was  the  most 
significant  secretary,  Richard  Reinhardt  the  most  persevering 
one. 

19  A  few  typical  examples  should  be  given.  (Campe,  October  27, 
1853,  p.  357) :  "I  am  entirely  without  reading."  (Campe,  October 
5,  1854,  p.  465)  :  "I  have  nothing  German  at  all  to  read  at  pres- 
ent ..."  (Michael  Schloss,  November  9,  1854,  p.  495)  :  "I  am 
very  isolated  from  all  German  activity,  see  not  a  single  German, 
and  learn  only  by  accident  what  occurs  there  ..."  In  the  post- 
script of  a  letter  to  Schloss  (February  19,  1855,  p.  512)  Heine 
wrote,  "I  hear  nothing  from  the  German  world  of  printing  ..." 
These  letters  were  written  in  Paris. 

20  Heine  believed  that  others  who  wanted  to  read  German  works 
would  have  to  follow  the  same  idea.  To  Michael  Schloss  (Paris, 
January  19,  1851,  p.  155)  he  wrote:  "There  is  no  German  circu- 
lating library  here,  and  the  local  German  book-trade  is  conducted 
in  the  most  contemptible  manner  [is  of  absolutely  no  account] : 
with  the  easy  communication  by  railroads  many  will  in  the  end 
probably  come  upon  the  natural  idea,  as  I  have  done,  of  having 
recourse  to  a  lending  library  of  the  closest  German  metropolis." 
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nothing-  be  sent  which  was  not  expressly  requested.  Over 
and  over  again  he  insisted  upon  having  only  that  reading 
sent  which  was  checked  in  the  list,  for  too  often  he  had 
been  dissatisfied:  either  the  books  were  uninteresting,  or 
else  he  had  read  them  previously.  The  dealers  from  whom 
Heine  received  literary  works  through  the  aid  of  Betty, 
Charlotte,  and  Julius  Campe21  or  of  a  few  others  were 
Jovien  or  Jowien  (Hamburg),  Schloss  (Cologne),  Bern- 
hard  (Hamburg),  and  Laisst  or  Laeiss  (Hamburg).  Some- 
times his  brother  Maximilian,  who  lived  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Russia,  was  the  means  of  securing  desired  volumes. 

The  letters  contained  comments  about  the  various  lend- 
ing libraries,22  specific  requests  for  catalogs,  books,  and  the 
names  of  dealers  in  old  volumes,  as  well  as  accurate  instruc- 
tions or  questions  on  the  method  and  comparative  costs  of 
shipment.23  Heine  seemed  to  be  so  concerned  with  the  rel- 
ative expense  of  shipping  to  or  from  Paris  by  steamer,  by 
stage-coach,  or  by  railroad24  that  he  wanted  every  morsel  of 


Betty  Heine  was  the  poet's  mother,  Charlotte  Embden  his  sister. 
Many  letters  were  addressed  to  both.  In  such  cases,  only  the 
names  Betty  and  Charlotte  will  be  used.  For  the  great  influence  of 
Campe,  see  Wolff,  op.  cit.,  pp.  194  and  408  f. ;  see  also  a  very  sati- 
rical letter  to  Campe  (Paris,  April  21,  1851,  pp.  162-63). 
For  example,  Heine  informed  Betty  and  Charlotte  (Paris,  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1851,  p.  156)  that  the  Cologne  lending  library  (Schloss) 
contained  few  valuable  and  refreshing  books,  and  that  in  spite  of 
greater  shipping  costs  he  was  more  interested  in  the  books  of  the 
Hamburg  catalog.  To  Campe  (Paris,  June  7,  1852,  p.  273)  he 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Laisst  catalog  seemed  superior  to 
Bernhardt. 

For  comments,  instructions,  and  the  comparative  shipping  costs 
see,  for  example,  pp.  127,  129,  130,  134,  152,  156  f.,  158,  160,  162, 
203,  210,  232,  241,  242,  263,  264,  273  f.,  277,  279,  312,  315  f.,  317  f., 
321  f.,  333,  348,  357,  365,  368,  406,  417,  428,  445,  466,  553. 
For  example,  comments  were  made  about  steamship  transpor- 
tation, pp.  119  and  311,  and  especially  p.  216,  where  the  "rascals 
of  shipping  agents  in  Havre"  were  censured  for  excessive  charges. 
Mention  was  made  of  sending  books  by  stage-coach,  that  is,  "per 
Diligence,  not  by  way  of  the  Hamburg  steamship,  which  as  I  dis- 
cover today,  would  cost  me  more"  (p.  130)  or  "per  Messagerie" 
(p.  134).  Transportation  by  railroad  was  often  mentioned,  i.  e., 
the  express  to  Hamburg  (p.  265)  and  the  French  chemin  de  fer 
(p.  322). 
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information  obtainable.  In  a  letter  to  Cotta  (Paris,  March 
26,  1852,  p.  260)  he  railed  at  "the  band  of  highwaymen, 
simple  robber  knights,  who  under  the  name  of  commission- 
ers and  shipping  agents  are  posted  at  the  limits  and  junc- 
tions of  railroads,  who  collect  a  toll  for  every  package,  and 
thus  ravage  the  public  in  the  most  frightful  and  brazen 
fashion."23  The  question  of  cost  in  the  book  exchange  be- 
tween Heine  in  Paris  and  his  friends  or  lending  libraries  in 
Germany  demanded  his  constant  attention,  and  necessitated 
lengthy  and  frequent  explanations.  Because  of  check  lists 
for  desired  reading  which  are  not  given  in  the  letters,  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  determine  the  books  Heine  received 
from  lending  libraries  unless  he  specifically  mentioned  the 
works  and  dealers.  Only  one  such  list  on  which  desired 
books  were  checked  is  found  in  the  second  and  third  volumes 
of  letters,  a  list  in  the  handwriting  of  his  secretary,  Richard 
Reinhardt.26 


The  commissioners  at  Cologne  charged  him  over  sixteen  francs  in 
so-called  expenses  for  a  box  of  books  from  Hamburg,  containing 
fewer  than  a  dozen  books  and  some  brochures,  for  which  he  paid 
scarcely  a  franc  by  railroad  all  the  rest  of  the  way.  For  his 
harsh  words  on  this  matter,  see  also  pp.  241,  266,  315  f.  He  in- 
formed Campe,  however,  (Paris,  July  13,  1854,  p.  428)  that  the 
railroad  carriage  cost  was  lowered  to  scarcely  a  fourth  of  what  it 
was  earlier. 

The  checklist  of  the  Laeiss  lending  library  in  Hamburg  was  in- 
closed in  a  letter  to  Campe  (Paris,  October  15,  1852,  pp.  317-18). 
The  book  numbers,  titles,  and  authors  were  given,  and  the  books 
Heine  desired  were  marked  with  an  asterisk.  The  whole  list 
should  be  given,  for  one  can  be  certain  that  Heine  either  had  read 
the  books  which  were  not  marked  or  else  he  was  not  interested  in 
them :  Hitzig,  Chamissos  Leben;  Freiligrath,  Immerm-ann; Lebens- 
nachrichten  iiber  Niebuhr;  Gruber,  Wielands  Leben;  *Storch, 
Die  Beguine;  Insel  Felsenburg;  Lebensbilder  axis  beiden  Hemis- 
phdren;  Lewald,  Morder  xind  Gespenster;  Bechstein,  Sagen; 
Binder,  Volkssagen;  Volkssagen  axis  Schweden;  Starkloff,  Witte- 
kind;  Kiihne,  Charaktere;  *B6ttiger,  Literarische  Zustdnde; 
Entdeckung  Perus;  Erzahlungen  vom  Harze;  Geheimnisse  von 
Hambxirg ;  Bechstein,  Mdrchenbuch;  Willkomm,  Sagen;  Hack- 
lander,  Soldatenleben;  Binder,  Volkssagen;  Thiele,  Gaxmer; 
*Bernhard,  Christxern  II;  Etlar,  Zigeuner;  Nordisches  Novellen- 
buch;  *Storch,  Deutscher  Leinweber;  Andersen,  Reiseschatten 
and  Die  beiden  Baronessen;  Zwei  Zeitalter,  axis  dem  Danischen; 
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The  letter  to  Schloss  in  Cologne  (Paris,  January  19, 
1851,  p.  155)  disclosed  Heine's  indifference  to  the  purchase 
of  books  for  a  personal  library.  "You  have,  you  see,  no 
idea  how  difficult  it  is  here  in  Paris  to  get  some  native  read- 
ing [from  Germany]  for  relaxation  when  one  does  not  care 
to  buy  these  books,  which  remain  useless  after  one  perusal, 
for  double  the  money  one  would  have  to  pay  in  Germany." 
To  Campe  (Paris,  June  7,  1852,  p.  273)  Heine  used  the 
clause,  "since  I  am  not  a  collector  of  books."  In  the  second 
and  third  volumes  of  Hirth  there  seemed  to  be  only  one  in- 
stance of  a  book  purchase  recorded.  Heine  announced  to 
Campe  (Paris,  October  27,  1851,  p.  215)  the  purchase  of 
three  volumes  of  Scheible  and  other  pieces  of  Faust  liter- 
ature for  one  hundred  francs.27 

In  spite  of  the  increasing  seriousness  of  his  illness  and 
the  final  eight  years  of  what  he  called  his  Matratzengruft  or 
mattress  grave,  Heine  maintained  an  air  of  good  humor.28 
He  even  aimed  to  have  his  reading  bring  him  some  cheer; 
accordingly  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Campe  (Paris,  October 
15,  1852,  p.  315)  with  a  request  for  light  reading:  "With 
serious  books  I  am  still  amply  supplied ;  since  my  illness  has 
been  getting  much  worse  and  my  spasms  are  becoming  so 


Fanny  Lewald,  Prinz  Louis;  Schwedische  Volkssagen;  Ftirst,  H. 
Herz'  Leben;  *Irving,  Mohameds  Leben;  *Schiff,  Hundert  und  ein 
Sabbat;  *Dickens,  David  Kupferfeld;  *Ingemann,  Die  Gron- 
lander;  Russisches  Leben  und  Dichten;  Morike,  Nolten;  *Miigge, 
Der  Voigt  von  Silt;  Thackeray,  Geschichte  von  Pendennis. 

27  In  the  same  letter,  p.  215  f.,  he  was  anxious  to  inform  his  pub- 
lisher of  having  taken  from  his  "private  treasury  for  the  poor" 
the  total  sum  of  550  francs  toward  the  preparation  of  his  Faust- 
book.  The  100  francs  he  actually  spent  for  books  were  included 
in  the  amount.  Heine  had  a  way  of  trying  to  make  his  publisher 
aware  of  his  own  financial  needs,  especially  when  he  used  sharp 
words  couched  in  irony.  On  this  point,  see  the  letter  to  Campe 
(Paris,  April  21,  1851,  p.  162). 

28  Typical  of  Heine's  wit  during  these  years  was  letter  number  1142 

(1855,  p.  546)  to  die  Mouche  (Elise  Krinitz  whose  pen-name  was 
Camilla  Selden,  1830-96;  see  Elster,  op.  cit.,  v.  2,  pp.  184  and  277, 
footnote;  for  use  of  the  term  Mouche  see  Wolff,  op.  cit.,  p.  610). 
The  letter  was  signed,  "Nebukatnetzar  II,"  and  ended  with  the 
statement  in  parentheses:     "I  am,  you  see,  just  as  crazy  as  the 
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terrible  that  I  prefer  to  unharness  my  thoughts  rather  than 
to  harness  them,  cheerful  reading  might  occasionally  be 
profitable  for  me." 

Before  listing  the  books,  authors,  and  comments  about 
them,  the  writer  feels  it  necessary  to  point  out  Heine's  fre- 
quent references  in  the  letters  of  the  second  and  third  vol- 
umes to  articles,  criticisms,  and  reviews  found  in  the  many 
newspapers  and  journals  with  which  he  tried  to  continue 
his  acquaintance  during  the  twenty-five  years  of  separation 
from  the  homeland.29  As  indicated  before,  Heine  did  not 
neglect  the  French  journals  and  periodicals.  References  to 
such  articles  and  mere  mention  of  authors'  names  will  not 
usually  be  listed  in  this  paper. 


Babylonian  king  and  eat  only  chopped  grass,  which  my  cook  calls 
spinach." 

(Adolf  Stahr,  Paris,  October  7,  1855,  p.  549)  :  "I  am  as  sick 
as  a  dog,  and  am  fighting  against  pain  and  death  like  a  cat;  cats 
are  said  to  have  a  very  tough  life,  unfortunately."  (Maximilian 
Heine,  Passy,  September  12,  1848,  p.  62)  :  "This  much  is  certain, 
that  I  have  endured  more  tortures  in  the  last  three  months  than 
the  Spanish  Inquisition  could  ever  devise." 

Another  letter  (Betty  and  Charlotte,  Paris,  March  12,  1851, 
p.  159)  contained  jests  about  the  absence  of  a  physician.  "For 
the  last  two  years  I  have  not  been  in  need  of  medicine,  or  rather 
my  wife  no  longer  allows  a  bottle  of  medicine  to  cross  the  thresh- 
old, and  she  has  sent  to  Hades  all  doctors  with  the  exception  of 
one,  whom  I  often  do  not  see  for  months,  and  who  is  of  such  small 
stature  that  I  can  almost  say:  I  need  no  doctor  at  all.  Of  all 
ills  one  must  choose  the  smallest." 

Von  Piickler  wrote  to  the  publisher,  Baron  Johann  Georg  von 
Cotta  (Coblenz,  October  31,  1854,  p.  486)  :  "For  truly  there  is 
something  noble  and  heroic  in  the  manner  in  which  Heine  is  bear- 
ing his  tragic  fate  ..."  It  is  amazing  to  note  the  tremendous 
amount  of  reading  Heine  did  or  had  done  for  him  when  his  illness 
is  taken  into  consideration. 

A  few  of  the  many  journals  and  periodicals  Heine  mentioned  in 
the  second  and  third  volumes  of  Hirth  should  be  noted  here,  for 
it  was  through  them  that  he  tried  to  establish  his  position  as  the 
intermediary  between  France  and  Germany.  Among  them  were 
Die  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  Revue  des  deux  mondes,  L' Europe  lit- 
teraire,  Leipziger  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  Maimer  Zeitung,  Rhein- 
ische  Zeitung,  Augsburg er  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  Neue  Hamburger 
Zeitung,  Trierer  Zeitung,  Hamburger  Unparteiischer  Correspon- 
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Wolff  devoted  about  one  page  to  the  discussion  of 
Heine's  reading.30  The  list  included  numerous  medical  writ- 
ings which  Heine  believed  might  explain  the  nature  of  his 
illness,  the  Bible,  theological  works,  novels,  historical  writ- 
ings, Vehse's  Geschichte  der  deutschenHofe,  Dickens,  Alfred 
Meissner,  Grillparzer,  and  Hebbel.  A  mere  glance  at  the 
names  of  the  authors  with  whom  he  corresponded  during 
his  life  in  Paris  would  and  should  bring  to  one  the  reali- 
zation of  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  at  least  the  con- 
temporary literature.  At  random,  one  could  mention  Hans 
Christian  Andersen,  Franz  Grillparzer,  Victor  Hugo, 
George  Sand,  Honore  de  Balzac,  Alexander  von  Humboldt, 
Alexandre  Dumas,  Friedrich  Hebbel,  Theophile  Gautier, 
George  Herwegh,  Francois  Mignet,  and  Adolphe  Thiers. 

Heine's  letters,  which  contain  interesting  information 
about  his  reading  and  comments  on  authors  and  works, 
were  written  in  French  and  German.  In  spite  of  his  trans- 
lations of  his  own  works  into  French,  consistent  with  his 
role  of  intermediary,  Heine  still  had  only  one  mother 
tongue,31  one  in  which  he  at  times,  however,  even  confused 
the  use  of  cases  after  prepositions.  Although  he  could  ex- 
press ideas  in  French,  his  sentences  and  construction  were 
often  incorrect  grammatically.32 

The  names  of  the  authors  are  given  in  alphabetical 
order,  but  the  works  listed  under  each  author  are  presented 
according  to  the  chronology  of  the  letters.     Ordinarily  the 


dent,  Coiner  Zeitung,  Nazional,  Charivari,  Weser  Zeitung,  Ber- 
liner Vossische  or  Spenersche  Zeitung,  Pariser  Zeitung,  Journal 
des  Debats,  Schad's  Musenahnanach,  Theaterrevue  (Lewald), 
Zeitung  fur  die  elegante  Welt,  Hannoverische  Zeitung,  Hallische 
Jahrbiicher  fiir  deutsche  Wissenschaft  und  Kunst,  Revue  retro- 
spective, Telegraph  fiir  Deutschland,  and  the  Morgenblatt. 

Typical  of  Heine's  familiarity  which  went  beyond  mere 
content  is  the  statement  in  the  letter  to  von  Piickler  (Paris,  Oc- 
tober 17,  1854,  p.  474)  :  "The  mouth  of  the  Allgemeinen  Zeitung 
is  in  Augsburg,  but  the  nose  always  comes  from  Stuttgart,  and  I 
should  be  greatly  mistaken  if  such  a  one  did  not  go  there  long  ago 
concerning  me." 

30  Op.  cit.,  p.  571. 

31  Ibid.,  pp.  14  and  396. 

32  hoc.   CXt. 
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volume  of  Hirth,  whether  it  is  the  second  or  the  third,  is 
not  mentioned,  for  the  year  in  which  a  letter  was  written 
definitely  indicates  the  volume.  Volume  II  begins  with  the 
year  1831  (June),  volume  III  with  the  year  1847. 

In  the  alphabetical  list,  the  following  main  divisions 
which  are  not  the  names  of  authors  are  given :  The  Bible, 
Books  on  Literary  Personalities,  Faust  Literature,  Tales 
and  Sagas,  Travel  Pictures;  accordingly  they  have  been 
placed  in  parentheses.  The  names  of  the  less  known  au- 
thors are  followed  directly  by  some  information  about  them. 

The  necessary  data  for  each  letter  are  placed  in  paren- 
theses in  the  given  order :  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom 
Heine  wrote,  the  place  of  writing,  the  month  and  the  day, 
the  year,  and  the  page  reference  in  the  particular  volume 
of  Hirth  (v.  2  or  v.  3)  indicated  by  the  year.  The  omission 
of  the  name  of  the  town  or  city  designates  Paris  as  the 
source  of  the  letter,  where  most  letters  of  the  two  volumes 
concerned  were  written.  Whenever  the  place  is  unknown 
or  not  given,  the  letter  x  will  be  used.  Italics  will  mark 
only  the  works  of  the  particular  author  Heine  either  re- 
quested or  mentioned  or  read,  whereas  quotation  marks 
will  indicate  the  works  of  other  authors  listed  under  the 
particular  heading,  as  well  as  titles  of  periodicals  and 
journals. 

ALEXIS,  Willibald,  pen  name  for  Wilhelm  Haring, 
1798-1871.  Heine  showed  familiarity  with  Alexis  in  a  let- 
ter to  Heinrich  Laube  (April  8,  1833,  p.  35)  :  "Besides  I 
have  been  on  very  good  terms  with  Willibald  Alexis  as  far 
as  I  know,  even  up  to  the  present.  .  . .  "33 

ARIOSTO,  Ludovico,  Italian  poet,  1474-1533.34  (Jul- 
ius Campe,  December  19,  1844,  p.  527  f.)  :  "Epic  poems 
especially  must  be  revised  several  times.  How  often 
Ariosto  changed,  how  often  Tasso!  The  poet  is  merely  a 
person  to  whom  the  better  thoughts  do  not  come  till  later." 

ARNIM,  Ludwig  Achim  von,  1781-1831.  (Betty  and 
Charlotte,    June    15,    1850,    p.    126)  :      "Find    out,    dear 


33  According  to  Wolff,  op.  cit.,  p.  129  Alexis  had  criticized  Heine  for 
his  irreligiosity,  cynicism,  and  immorality  in  his  poetry. 

34  Ibid.,  pp.  243-44  discusses  Heine's  relation  to  Ariosto. 
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Lottchen,  whether  Die  Kronivachter  [Die  Kroncnivachter] 
of  Arnim  (first  and  second  part)  are  not  to  be  had  in  a  lend- 
ing library,  the  second  volume  of  which  was  not  published 
until  some  years  ago."35  The  same  request  was  made  of 
the  publisher  Campe  (September  28,  1850,  p.  135). 

AUERBACH,  Berthold,  1812-82.  (August  Lewald, 
December  4,  1837,  p.  197)  :  "Have  received  Spinoza  and 
thank  you  heartily  for  sending  it.  The  first  volume  pleased 
me  exceedingly,  the  second  less.  The  writer  has  much 
Geist,  much  talent  for  presentation,  not  much  poetry.  ..." 
This  Jewish  Tendenzroman  was  written  in  1837  by  Auer- 
bach,  who  also  translated  the  works  of  Spinoza  and  showed 
the  philosopher's  influence  constantly.  (Laube,  x,  probably 
April  5,  1847,  p.  8)  :  "My  condition  is  still  the  same — my 
head  is  as  weak  as  if  I  were  the  writer  of  an  Auerbach  vil- 
lage tale — my  stomach  just  as  seedily  [katzenjammerlich 
referring  to  the  indisposition  caused  by  intoxication]  senti- 
mental and  weak  in  religion  and  morals  as  a  dito  \_ditto~] 
story."36 

BALZAC,  Honore  de,  1799-1850.  Heine's  statement 
about  the  death  of  Balzac  would  seem  to  point  to  familiarity 
with  his  works.  (Laube,  October  12,  1850,  p.  141)  :  "My 
friend  Balzac  I  have  lost  and  mourned."  An  earlier  proof 
of  close  acquaintance  is  the  dinner  invitation  for  March  4, 
1846,  at  six  p.  m.,  extended  to  Balzac  (x,  February  27,  1846, 
p.  592).  "You  will  find  the  friends:  Royer,  Gozlan,  the 
Escudier,  Gautier."37  To  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  agitator  for 
socialism  (February  27,  1846,  p.  595)  came  the  same  invi- 
tation, with  the  words,  "In  several  days  I  shall  give  a  dinner 
at  my  house  in  her  honor  [Lassalle's  sister] ,  to  which  I  am 
inviting  Royer,  Balzac,  Gautier,  Gozlan,  etc.  ..." 

BEER,    Michael.38      (Ferdinand   Hiller,    October   24, 


35  The  first  part  appeared  in  1817.  Although  a  manuscript  of  the 
continuation  of  the  work  existed  in  1839,  the  present  second  part 
did  not  appear  in  print  until  1854,  edited  by  Bettina  von  Arnim 
after  her  husband's  death. 

36  See  Taillandier. 

37  To  Balzac  and  to  all  Frenchmen  Heine  wrote  in  their  own  medium 
of  expression,  the  French  language. 

3 s     See  Gilbert,  op.  cit.,  p.  37  f. 
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1832,  p.  25)  :  "I  note  that  you  do  not  know,  that  the  writer 
of  Paria  is  at  this  very  moment  adorning  the  capital  of  the 
King  of  Bavaria  with  his  presence.  This  one  (not  Paria, 
but  Beer)  will  be  happy  to  present  you  in  Munich  ..." 

BELGIOJOSO,  Cristina  Trivulzio,  Princess  of,  Italian 
patriot  and  writer,  1808-71.39  In  a  letter  to  Gustav  Kolb 
(July  10,  1843,  p.  442)  Heine  mentioned  "the  attacks  of  the 

'Revue  des  deux  Mondes'  against  the  book  by  Belgiojoso " 

The  princess  wrote  a  letter  to  Heine  (Constantinople,  Sep- 
tember 18,  1850,  p.  131  f.)  in  which  she  made  mention  of 
his  frequent  inquiries  why  she  wrote  no  novels.  Finally,  a 
novel  has  come  from  her  pen :  "The  copy  is  poor,  and  I  ask 
the  pardon  of  the  poor  German  secretary  who  must  read  it 
aloud  to  you.  I  can  send  you  only  a  part  of  the  novel, 
which  besides  has  not  yet  advanced  far.  ...  It  was  my  pur- 
pose to  picture  the  disproportions  which  arise  when  one 
wants  to  be  different  from  what  our  dear  God  made  us. 
My  Magdalena  conceived  the  idea  that  she  could  love  only 
once,  since  she  is  the  most  loyal  person  in  the  world,  and 
for  this  very  reason  one  lover  after  another  followed.  — It 
was  written  only  in  haste  and  would  require  a  very  thor- 
ough revision  if  it  should  ever  appear." 

BERANGER,  Jean  Pierre  de,  1780-1857.  The  name 
of  the  French  poet  occurred  at  various  times  in  Heine's  let- 
ters.    Heine  compared  him  with  Petofi.40 

(THE  BIBLE).41  Heine  had  always  shown  himself 
to  be  an  ardent  reader  of  the  Bible.  (Varnhagen  von  Ense, 
Hamburg,  May  22,  1832  [?],  p.  22)  :  "Have,  after  all, 
learned  to  understand  very  much  in  the  last  year  by  the 
observation  of  political  party  doings  and  the  Saint  Simon- 


30  Belgiojoso  was  a  princely  Italian  family  in  Lombardy.  Accord- 
ing to  Wolff,  op.  tit.,  p.  441,  Princess  Christine,  an  enthusiastic 
patriot  "who  had  left  her  home  in  order  to  effect  the  freedom  of 
her  country,"  conducted  a  salon  in  Paris  and  its  environs  for  the 
artists  and  intelligentsia.  After  her  arrival  in  Paris  in  1830,  she 
acquired  the  friendship  of  Augustin  Thierry,  Mignet,  and  other 
famous  liberals.  Heine  enjoyed  her  hospitality  at  her  castle 
Jonchere  in  1835. 

4°     See  Kertbeny  and  Petofi. 

41     See  Gilbert,  op.  tit.,  p.  38. 
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istic  publications :  i.  e.  the  'Moniteur'  of  1793  and  the  Bible." 
(A.  Lewald,  April  11,  1835,  p.  68)  :  "Read  the  Song  of 
Solomon;  I  call  your  attention  to  this  man."42  After  men- 
tion of  the  entire  Shakespeare  in  a  letter  to  Karl  Gutzkow 
(Granville,  August  23,  1838,  p.  242)  Heine  closed  with  the 
thought,  "...  and  now,  here  at  the  sea,  I  am  reading  the 
Bible."43 

BOERNE,  Ludwig.44  Soon  after  the  death  of  Borne, 
Heine  praised  him  as  a  patriot  but  not  as  a  man  of  letters. 
(Campe,  September  6,  1837,  p.  185)  :  "After  his  death 
Borne  finds  great  recognition  as  a  man.  Germany  unques- 
tionably loses  in  him  her  greatest  patriot;  literature  loses 
little  in  him."45 

(BOOKS  ON  LITERARY  PERSONALITIES).  Heine 
had  visions  of  two  books  in  which  various  writers  would  be 
discussed.  One  was  a  proposed  anthology,  the  title  of 
which  he  thought  could  be  Proben  der  deutschen  schonen 
Literatur  seit  Goethes  Geburt,  for  which  he  asked  Johann 
Hermann  Detmold  to  select  twelve  to  fifteen  Romantic  au- 
thors, and  suggested  about  a  dozen  dramatists  of  the  Art 
Period,  such  as  Schiller,  Werner,  Kleist,  Grillparzer,  Im- 
mermann,  Oehlenschlager,  Miillner,  Grabbe,  and  himself 
(Detmold,  October  3,  1837,  p.  192). 

The  other  proposal  was  a  book  with  the  personal  de- 
scriptions of  every  literary  friend  or  acquaintance  who  died 
in  the  last  thirteen  years — truly  a  large,  interesting  volume, 
according  to  Heine.  The  list  included  Hegel,  Gans,  Cotta, 
Immermann,  M.  Beer,  Schenk,  Arnim,  Chamisso,  Fouque, 
Frau  von  Varnhagen,  the  Roberts,  Maltitz,  and  Grabbe — 
"in  short,  a  book  of  only  those  individuals  who  stand  plasti- 
cally before  my  eyes"  (Campe,  April  17,  1844,  p.  478). 


42  For  Heine's  "Das  Hohelied,"  Vermischte  Gedichte,  No.  11,  see 
Elster,  op.  cit.,  v.  2,  p.  337  f.  The  poem  is  based  on  the  Biblical 
Song  of  Solomon,  and  was  published  in  1854  in  Schad's  Deutscher 
Musenalmanach. 

43  For  additional  mention  of  the  Bible,  see  Luther. 

44  See  Gilbert,  op.  cit.,  p.  38. 

43  Heine's  opinion  about  Borne  as  a  man  changed  later.  For  the 
Heine-Borne  relationship  see  Gutzkow,  last  letter,  as  well  as  foot- 
notes there. 
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BUELOW,  Eduard  von,  1803-53.  After  a  complaint 
about  the  lack  of  German  books,  Heine  appealed  to  the  pub- 
lisher Campe  (September  28,  1850,  p.  135)  for  aid  in  send- 
ing certain  reading.  "At  the  moment,  for  example,  I  have 
need  of  the  following  which  I  can  not  find  here:  the  book 
on  H.  von  Kleist  which  Biilow  recently  edited  [H.  von 
Kleists  Leben  und  Brief  e,  Berlin,  1848] ,  Flogel's  'Geschichte 
der  komischen  Litteratur'  and  'Die  Kronwachter,'  first  and 
second  part,  by  Achim  von  Arnim.  .  .  .  "46 

BURNS,  Robert,  1759-96.  Like  Beranger,  Burns  was 
compared  with  Petofi.47 

CERVANTES  Saavedra,  Miguel  de.48  "The  lyrical 
humor  of  a  Sterne  is  not  fitting  for  him  [Schiff],  and  he 
needs  to  cleave  to  the  plastic  method  of  Cervantes,  which 
with  its  irony  is  suitable  for  his  talent"  (Campe,  June  26, 
1854,  p.  423). 49 

DANTE  Alighieri.  Heine  compared  his  own  exile  in 
Paris  with  Dante's  in  a  letter  to  George  Weerth  (November 
5,  1851,  p.  224)  :  "How  pathetically  painful  and  likewise 
full  of  secret  wrath  are  the  complaints  of  Dante  about  this 
theme  [exile  and  exposure  to  bad  company]  in  the  Divine 
Comedy."  Wolff  tried  to  show50  that  there  was,  however, 
fundamentally  no  parallel  between  the  Paris  exile  of  Heine 
and  the  banishment  of  Dante  from  Florence. 

DETMOLD,  Johann  Hermann,  1807-56.  Detmold,  the 
Jewish  art-connoisseur  and  writer  of  articles  on  art,  wrote 
a  satiric  booklet,  Anleitung  zur  Kunstkennerschaft,  in  1834. 
During  the  Hannover  art  exhibitions  of  1835  and  1836  he 
edited  the  "Hannoversche  Kunstblatter."51  (Detmold, 
March  22,  1835,  p.  58  f.)  :     "Hearty  thanks  for  sharing 


40  Concerning  Biilow's  book,  see  H.  v.  Kleists  Werke,  edited  by  Erich 
Schmidt,  v.  5,  "Introduction,"  p.  10  f.  For  other  references  to 
Kleist,  see  Kleist. 

47     See  Kertbeny  and  Petofi. 

4»     See  Gilbert,  op.  cit.,  p.  39. 

49     See  Dumas. 

so     Op.  cit.,  pp.  364-65. 

51  Josef  Nadler,  Literatur geschichte  der  deutschen  Stamme  und 
Landschaften,  v.  4  (Regensburg,  1928)  pp.  568-69  contains  in- 
formation on  Detmold. 
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your  knowledge  of  art;  the  booklet  is  excellently  written. 
For  your  style  I  give  you  the  most  unconditional  praise ;  the 
irony  too  is  fine,  but  it  is  not  always  accomplished  in  the 
manner  of  Swift ;  seriousness  frequently  took  you  unawares. 
That  you  have  promptly  revealed  yourself  as  a  significant 
writer,  surely  hit  the  public  with  great  surprise;  for  me, 
my  dear  sir,  your  appearance  held  nothing  surprising.  I 
was  rather  amazed  that  you  did  not  appear  sooner."  (Baron 
Cotta,  April  19,  1837,  p.  158)  :  "Mr.  Detmoldt  {sic]  is  not 
merely  one  of  the  most  gifted  minds  in  Germany,  but  also 
one  of  the  keenest  art-connoisseurs,  and  his  presence  in 
Paris  during  this  year's  painting  exhibition  is  a  happy  oc- 
currence for  the  history  of  painting.  I  so  rarely  have  the 
opportunity  of  praising  someone  without  reservation  that 
I  could  very  easily  become  garrulous  in  laudatory  recogni- 
tion of  this  writer ; — for  this  reason  I  am  restricting  myself 
to  guaranteeing  his  literary  future  with  you  unreservedly." 
(Detmold,  July  29,  1837,  p.  173)  :  "The  conclusion  of  your 
Salon  I  read  in  the  'Morgenblatt' ;  the  whole  appeals  to  me 
even  more  in  print  than  in  writing.  The  compiled  articles 
on  art  will  form  an  interesting  pamphlet,  and  I  ask  you  to 
write  a  very  ingenious  preface  for  it." 

DICKENS,  Charles,  1812-70.52  (Betty  and  Charlotte, 
June  15,  1850,  p.  126)  :"Among  the  books  I  wish  to  read 
belong  the  writings  of  Dickens  (Boz) ,  especially  his  Pick- 
wick Papers  [appeared  in  serial  form,  1836-37]  and  his 
'Trips  in  America  and  Italy'  {American  Notes,  1842 ;  Pic- 
tures from  Italy,  1846] ;  I  have  read  [Master]  Humphrey's 
Clock53  [begun  in  1840]  by  the  same  writer,  as  well  as  his 
[The]  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  [1844?]."  (Betty  and  Char- 
lotte, June  18,  1850,  p.  127)  :  "I  failed  to  note  in  my  last 
letter  that  of  the  works  of  Boz  (Dickens)  I  know  also  the 
work  with  the  title  [A]  Christmas  Carol  [1843],  and  that  it 


Heine  read  the  works  of  Dickens  in  the  German  translation,  in 
spite  of  his  knowledge  of  English,  according  to  Wolff,  op.  cit.,  p. 
571  f. 

Master  Humphrey's  Clock,  intended  to  be  a  series  of  miscellaneous 
stories  and  sketches,  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  The  Old  Curiosity 
Shop  and  Barnaby  Rudge. 
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need  not  be  sent  to  me."  (Michael  Schloss,  June  10,  1854, 
p.  418)  :  "Perchance,  has  anything  new  of  Boz  Dickens 
appeared?"  In  1852  Dickens'  David  Copperfield  was 
checked  in  a  booklist.54 

DULLER,  Eduard,  1809-53.  Duller,  a  native  of 
Vienna  and  later  a  resident  of  Darmstadt,  was  the  co-editor 
with  Gutzkow  of  the  Frankfort  newspaper  "Phoenix"  and 
a  literary  supplement  hostile  to  Wolfgang  Menzel.  In  1840 
his  "Deutsche  Geschichte"  appeared.05  (Lewald,  April  10, 
1838,  p.  226)  :  "I  have  already  begun  work  on  Grabbe; 
but  I  do  not  want  to  write  any  more  until  I  have  read 
Duller's  biography  of  the  unfortunate  one  [Grabbe  was  an 
alcoholic]." 

DUMAS,  Alexandre,  1802-70.  (Dumas,  March  28, 
1854,  p.  373)  :  "...  my  wife  has  read  to  me  your  novels, 
and  they  were  the  only  thing  capable  of  making  me  forget 
my  pains.  Also,  I  myself  devoured  all  of  them,  and  during 
this  reading  I  cried  out  to  myself  often :  'What  an  ingeni- 
ous poet  is  this  great  fellow  called  Alexandre  Dumas!' 
Certainly,  after  Cervantes  and  Madame  Schariar,  better 
known  under  the  name  of  the  sultane  Scheherazade,  you  are 
the  most  amusing  story-teller  that  I  know.  ..."  Heine 
expressed  his  thanks  to  Dumas  (February  8,  1855,  p.  507) 
for  a  manuscript  in  the  same  hand  "which  has  given  to  the 
world  33  1/3  masterpieces.  I  say  thirty-three  and  a  third, 
because  I  presume  and  I  hope  that  you  have  still  a  two- 
thirds  of  the  Mohicans  de  Paris  in  reserve  for  your  public, 
which  awaits  it  impatiently." 

ECKERMANN,  Johann  Peter.56  (Georg  Weerth, 
November  5,  1851,  p.  222)  :  "Some  time  ago  I  again  read 
Eckermann's  Gesprache  mit  Goethe  [1837]  and  found  a 
truly  pomaded,  assuasive  satisfaction  in  them.  But  do  read 
these  two  volumes  in  case  you  do  not  yet  know  them,  and  in 
case  you  can  find  the  third  part  of  these  Gesprache,  which 
appeared  later,  try  to  send  it  to  me  at  your  first  opportunity. 


M     See  footnote  26. 

55     For  these  facts  see  Nadler,  op.  cit.,  pp.  202,  351,  357. 

50     See  Gilbert,  op.  cit.,  p.  40. 
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I  like  to  be  occupied  with  such  reading  for  mental  relax- 
ation ..." 

EISENMENGER,  Johann  Andreas,  1654-1704,  anti- 
Jewish  author.  (Campe,  October  27,  1853,  p.  358)  :  "If 
you  can  borrow  Eisenmenger's  Entdecktes  Judentum  and 
send  it  to  me,  I  should  appreciate  it  very  much,  for  I  can 
not  put  my  hands  on  it  here."  It  is  probably  the  most  pop- 
ular of  the  many  polemical  works  written  by  Christians 
against  Jewish  literature.  The  two  thousand  copies  of  the 
two  large  quarto  volumes,  which  appeared  in  Frankfort  on 
the  Main  in  1700,  were  placed  under  lock  and  key  by  the 
emperor's  order.  It  should  be  said  that  the  great-grand- 
father of  Heine's  mother,  Jospa  van  Geldern,  helped  to 
achieve  this  end.  With  the  Prussian  king's  approval,  a  new 
edition  appeared  in  1711  with  Konigsberg  on  the  title  page, 
although  it  was  actually  printed  in  Berlin.57 

ESCUDIER,  Leon  and  Marie,  brothers,  French  authors 
(Leon  1819-81;  Marie  1821-80).  Heine  was  acquainted 
with  the  brothers,  authors  of  a  "Dictionnaire  de  Musique," 
written  in  1844,  and  of  other  works  on  musical  subjects.58 

(FAUST  LITERATURE).  Heine's  interest  in  folk 
legend  and  belief  turned  to  earlier  years,  in  his  letter  to 
Caroline  Jaubert  (April  22,  1835,  p.  69)  :  "...  I  have  read 
in  the  original  tongue  the  works  of  the  great  Aureolus, 
Theophrastus,  Paracelsus,  Bombastus  de  Hohenheim."  On 
account  of  illness,  Heine  abandoned  the  secret  idea  of  pub- 
lishing a  new  edition  of  the  oldest  Faustbook,  and  confided 
in  Campe  by  suggesting  the  idea  to  him  (September  20, 
1851,  p.  190  f.).  He  wrote  about  "an  edition  of  the  oldest 
Faust-book  [the  first  printed  Faustbuch  of  Johann  Spies, 
1587,  Frankfort-on-the-Main],  which  is  not  at  all  known, 
very  short  and  highly  poetic,  whereas  the  well-known  Faust- 
book of  Widmann  [Georg  Rudolff  Widmann,  Der  Warhaff- 
tigen  Historien  von   den   grewlichen   vnd   abscheivlichen 


See  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  New  Edition   (Funk  and  Wagnalls 
Company,   New  York,  1925)    v.  5,  p.  80  ff.  and   The   Universal 
Jewish  Encyclopedia,  ed.  by  Isaac  Landman    (New  York,  1941) 
v.  4,  p.  36  f. 
See  Balzac. 
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Siinden  vnd  Lastern  etc.,  Hamburg,  1599]  is  frightfully 
voluminous  [three  volumes]  and  downright  prosaic.  I 
thought  that,  with  my  name  as  editor,  the  book  would  .  .  . 
win  a  popular  recognition.  ...  At  your  convenience,  read 
the  booklet  in  the  confused  edition  of  Scheible,  where  it 
lies  buried  in  the  confusion ;  it  scarcely  covers  150  pages."59 
Heine  informed  Campe  (October  21,  1851,  p.  212)  of  the 
purchase  of  three  volumes  by  Scheible  and  other  Faust  lit- 
erature for  one  hundred  francs.00 

FLOEGEL,  Karl  Friedrich,  1729-88,  professor  of  phil- 
osophy at  Liegnitz  in  1774.  Heine  told  his  sister  (Betty 
and  Charlotte,  July  9,  1831  [?],  p.  173) 61  that  he  no  longer 
needed  Flogel's  Die  Geschichte  der  komischen  Litteratur,62 
for  he  had  secured  it  long  ago. 

FREILIGRATH,  Hermann  Ferdinand,  1810-76.  Heine 
asked  the  publisher  Campe  (February  20,  1839,  p.  259)  to 
compare  the  second  edition  of  his  "Buch  der  Lieder"  in  its 
fidelity  to  the  original  punctuation,  with  other  collections 
of  poems,  i.  e.  Freiligrath's  (Gedichte,  1833),  published  by 
Cotta. 

GAUTIER,  Theophile,  1811-72,  man  of  letters  and 
critic.  After  1854  Gautier  was  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  magazine  "Moniteur  Universel"  in  charge  of 
the  drama  and  fine  arts.  Gautier  was  frequently  mentioned 
by  Heine.63 


The  oldest  Spies  Faustbuch  was  printed  in  J.  Scheible's  Das 
Kloster  (Stuttgart,  1846)  v.  2,  p.  213  ff. 

On  page  216  in  the  same  letter  he  wrote:  "The  work  on  Faust, 
for  which  I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Hauenschild,  I  have  read  with  great 
pleasure  because  it  is  very  poor  and  I  can  see  from  it  that  my 
Buchlein  is  not  superfluous.  ...  in  these  books  [new  books  on 
Faust  or  old  ones  in  new  form,  such  as  Simrock's]  something  will 
not  be  found  which  my  book  already  offers  on  the  title  page,  or  if 
I  edit  the  old  book  itself,  will  offer — to  wit,  my  name." 

See  Goethe  and  Horst. 
The  year  is  obviously  a  misprint  for  1851. 

To  Campe  a  request  for  the  same  book  (4  vols.,  1784-86)  had  been 
made  in  1850;  see  Eduard  von  Biilow. 
See  Balzac. 
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GOETHE,  Johann  Wolfgang.64  (Gutzkow,  Granville, 
August  23,  1838,  p.  241)  :  "I  really  believe  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  discard  a  single  one  of  these  poems  in  a  later 
edition  [poems  in  a  supplement  for  volume  two  of  the  'Buch 
der  Lieder'],  and  I  shall  print  them  with  good  conscience, 
just  as  I  would  print  the  'Satirae'  [Heine  used  'Satirikon'] 
of  Petronius  and  the  Romischen  Elegien  of  Goethe  if  I  had 
written  these  masterpieces."  Heine  requested  from  Campe 
(January  3,  1846  for  1847,  p.  1)  a  book  on  Faust  written  by 
Meyer  and  recently  published  by  Hammerich  in  Altona: 
"I  believe  that  it  discusses  Goethe's  'Faust'  in  particular." 
Heine  took  a  thought  from  Faust  in  characterizing  the  men 
of  religion  and  philosophy,  who  lack  linguistic  knowledge 
and  therefore  misunderstand  the  poet.  (Weerth,  Novem- 
ber 5,  1851,  p.  222)  :  "They  comprehend  only  the  misty 
creatures  which  they  resemble,  as  Goethe  says,65  whom  I 
envy  on  account  of  his  divine  name."  In  a  letter  to  Baron 
Johann  Georg  Cotta  (March  26,  1852,  p.  259)  Heine  quoted 
from  Egmont  in  order  to  characterize  Cotta's  father,  the 
publisher,  who  had  died.66 

GOGOL,  Nikolay  Vasilevich,  1809-52.  A  letter  to 
Heine's  mother  and  sister  (June  15,  1850,  p.  126)  contained 
a  request  for  the  writings  of  Gogol,  translated  from  the 
Russian.  Two  volumes,  numbered  16,892/93  in  the  catalog 
of  Jowien,  the  bookseller,  were  requested. 

GOZLAN,  Leon,  1806-66,  witty  French  dramatist  and 
novelist.67  Heine  informed  Gozlan  (probably  April  1846, 
p.  601)  about  the  reading  on  the  part  of  his  wife  Mathilde. 
"My  wife  is  at  present  reading  your  Pere-Lachaise.  ..." 

GRABBE,  Christian  Dietrich.68  Campe  (April  6, 
1852,  p.  264)  was  asked  to  send  Napoleon,  oder  die  hundert 
Tage   (1831).     Various  letters  of  1854  discussed  a  manu- 


e*  See  Gilbert,  op.  cit.,  pp.  41-42. 

65  Faust,  verse  512 :     "Du  gleichst  dem  Geist  den  du  begreif  st  . 

66  See  Eckermann  for  his  Gesprache  mit  Goethe  and  Toussenel. 
6i  See  Balzac. 

6S  See  Gilbert,  op.  cit.,  p.  42. 
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script  on  Grabbe's  life,69  which  Campe  had  finally  sent  to 
Heine  from  Jowien,  the  bookseller.  Although  Campe  be- 
lieved that  it  would  have  little  attraction  for  Heine  who  was 
at  the  time  contemplating  a  work  on  Grabbe,  our  poet  defi- 
nitely favored  printing  it  but  not  until  later  after  the  death 
of  Frau  Grabbe.  Grabbe,  Immermann,  Kleist,  and  Oehlen- 
schlager  had  been  called  "four  great  dramatic  poets" 
(Campe,  March  31,  1852,  p.  262). 70 

GUTZKOW,  Karl,  1811-78.  (Campe,  Codry,  July  28, 
1836,  p.  113)  :  "If  you  want  to  send  me  the  two  books  by 
Gutzkow  in  which  he  wrote  against  Menzel,71  I  should  be 
greatly  obliged  to  you."  (Campe,  December  19,  1837,  p. 
198)  :  "What  you  write  me  about  Gutzkow  makes  me 
happy.  The  'Telegraph'  is  undoubtedly  a  useful  acquisi- 
tion for  you ;  you  now  have  your  journal  and  the  best  journ- 
alist for  the  editorship.72  Gutzkow  is  the  greatest  talent 
to  appear  on  the  horizon  since  the  July  Revolution ;  he  has 
all  virtues  which  the  day  demands,  is  the  very  man  for  the 
present  time.  ..."  But  Heine  complained  about  Gutzkow's 
irreligiosity  with  the  words,  "He  doesn't  even  have  awe  of 
me  ...  "  (Gutzkow,  Granville,  August  23,  1838,  p.  242)  : 
"There  is  very  much  in  you  with  which  I  must  find  fault, 
much  less  with  your  Seraphine  [novel,  1838],  which  belongs 
to  the  above-mentioned  works  of  art."  (Campe,  February 
18,  1840,  p.  310)  :  "You  yourself  told  me  in  your  last  letter 
that  Gutzkow's  books  find  no  market,  that  he  is  not  being 
read  by  the  masses — good  heavens !  It  wouldn't  have  been 
necessary  for  you  to  tell  me;  I  already  know  it."  Heine  re- 
quested Gutzkow's  Borne73  from  Campe  (September  25, 
1840,  p.  344) .     (Laube,  October  6, 1840,  p.  350)  :     "...  my 


69  The  manuscript  on  Grabbe  was  mentioned  in  Hirth,  op.  cit.,  v.  3, 
pp.  360,  368,  369,  412.  Heine  had  requested  it  in  1851.  Campe 
received  it  from  Ziegler  to  whom  he  had  written,  and  then  gave  it 
to  Jowien. 

70  For  a  biography  on  Grabbe,  see  Duller. 

71  One  of  these  is  certainly  Goethe  (1836)  or  Goethe,  Uhland,  und 
Prometheus. 

72  In  1837  Gutzkow  went  to  Hamburg  where  he  edited  the  Telegraph. 

73  Bornes  Leben,  Hamburg,  1840. 
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'Borne'  is  a  very  good  book74 — last  evening  I  read  %  of 
Gutzkow's  Borne — God  knows,  it  worked  on  my  brain  like 
a  narcotic  drink.  I  slept  excellently  all  night.  It  is  boring 
beyond  measure."75 

HAGEN,  Friedrich  Heinrich  von  der,  1780-1856. 
Hagen's  Narrenbuch  (Halle,  1811)  was  mentioned  with 
Horst's  "Damonologie."76 

HARTMANN,  Moritz,  1821-72.  His  poems  "Kelch 
und  Schwert"  appeared  in  1845.  After  he  had  joined 
Meissner's  circle  in  Prague,  his  liberal  political  views  favor- 
ing the  Czechs  forced  him  to  take  refuge  in  Paris  in  1846. 
After  a  short  period  as  a  democratic  member  of  Parliament 
at  Frankfort,  he  again  spent  some  years  in  Paris.77  (Hein- 
rich Laube,  October  12,  1850,  p.  141)  :  "Meissner  was  here, 
and  I  saw  him  often.  Also  his  great  countryman  Moritz 
Hartmann  I  saw  during  these  days;  is  a  very  fine  fellow, 
and  all  women  are  in  love  with  him,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Muses." 

HAUENSCHILD,  Richard  Georg  Spiller  von,  1822-55, 
whose  pen  name  was  Max  Waldau.  Heine  asked  Campe 
(January  28,  1852,  p.  241)  for  a  copy  of  Aus  der  Junker- 
welt,  "which  I  want  to  read  as  soon  as  I  have  completed  the 
book  Aus  der  Natur  [Nach  der  Natur] .  The  latter  appeals 
to  me  more  and  more."78 

HEBBEL,  Friedrich,  1813-63.  A  letter  to  Campe 
(October  4,  1841,  p.  386)  contained  a  request  for  Hebbel's 
poems.  Although  the  Gedichte  did  not  appear  before  1842, 
some  of  his  poems  had  been  published  in  journals,  for  ex- 


74  Ludwig  Borne.  Eine  Denkschrift,  1840  (end  of  July).  Heinrich 
Laube  had  advised  Heine  not  to  disturb  a  Borne  who  had  been 
dead  for  three  years.  But  Heine  was  not  to  be  persuaded.  The 
book  created  many  enemies.  Heine  somewhat  changed  his 
opinion  of  the  book  later. 

75  Concerning  Gutzkow,  Borne,  and  Heine  see  Wolff,  op.  cit.,  p.  437  f. 

76  See  Horst. 

77  Nadler,  op.  cit.,  v.  4,  pp.  135-36  gives  information  about  Hartmann. 

78  According  to  Mielke-Homann,  Der  dentsche  Roman  des  19.  und  20. 
Jahrhunderts,  Sechste  Auflage  (Dresden,  1920),  p.  171,  Nach  der 
Natur  appeared  in  1851,  Aus  der  Junkerwelt  in  1852.  See  foot- 
note 60. 
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ample,  in  the  "Pariser  Modeblatter"  edited  in  Hamburg  by 
Amalie  Schoppe.  In  the  fall  of  1843  Hebbel  went  from 
Hamburg  to  Paris,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Heine 
and  where  he  finished  his  "Maria  Magdalene."  He  re- 
mained in  Paris  till  fall  1844. 

Hebbel  wrote  to  Heine  from  Vienna  (December  18, 
1855,  p.  563)  :  "I  hear  that  you  are  still  reading  and  hav- 
ing someone  read  aloud  to  you.  Pardon  me  then  if  I  send 
you  my  newest  play  [Gyges  und  sein  Ring  1854].  ...  A 
word  about  my  Gyges  would  be  a  beautiful  New  Year's  gift ; 
you  once  told  me  in  Paris  in  a  half  hour  more  profound 
things  about  Judith  [1840]  than  all  German  critics  to- 
gether."79 

HEGEL,  G.  W.  F.so  Heine  informed  Laube  (January 
25,  1850,  p.  99  f.)  that  he  had  "abandoned  the  Hegelian  God 
or  rather  the  Hegelian  godlessness  and  in  his  place  had 
again  brought  forth  the  dogma  of  a  real,  personal  God  who 
is  outside  of  nature  and  the  human  mind.  .  .  .  Hegel  has 
very  much  declined  with  me,  and  the  old  Moses  stands  in 
floribus." 

HEINE,  Maximilian,  1807-79.  The  poet's  brother 
went  to  Russia  as  a  military  doctor  and  participated  in  the 
campaign  of  General  Diebitsch  against  the  Turks.  Through 
his  love  for  Russia  and  an  influential  marriage  there,  he 
was  enabled  to  get  a  fine  position  in  St.  Petersburg.81  In  a 
letter  to  his  brother  Maximilian  (April  21,  1834,  p.  52  f.), 
Heine  commented  upon  the  former's  Bilder  aus  der  Tilrkei. 
"That  your  Bilder  aus  der  Turkey  simply  do  not  amuse 
everywhere  on  account  of  your  love  for  the  Russians  you 
were  able  to  imagine  under  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
But  be  consoled  by  the  fact  that  the  book  itself  is  good. 
The  book  really  is  good.  The  verses  are  poor,  but  the  prose 
is  admirable.  ...  I  read  it  for  the  third  time,  and  I  don't 
know  why  I  shall  not  be  fair  toward  my  own  brother. 


80 


Heine  had  declared  Judith  to  be  a  miracle  in  the  time  of  Tendenz- 
dichtung,  as  Biese,  Deutsche  Literaturgeschichte,  23.     Auflage,  v. 
3,  p.  49,  states.     See  Taillandier. 
See  Gilbert,  op.  cit.,  p.  43. 


«     Wolff,  op.  cit.,  p.  276. 
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Actually,  the  Germans  have  not  produced  much  in  the  last 
few  years  that  is  comparable,  certainly  nothing  that  is 
better.  I  know  that  it  is  not  easy  to  write  with  ease,  and 
especially  about  war  and  pestilence.  In  my  opinion,  your 
book  compares  favorably  with  'Briefe  eines  Verstorbenen' 
[Piickler]."82 

HERODOTUS.83  Campe  (September  26,  1851,  p. 
196)  was  instructed  to  take  a  certain  quotation  from  the 
Greek  historian,  from  the  very  best  German  translation. 

HOELTY,  Ludwig,  1748-76.  (Helmina  von  Chezy, 
January  9,  1835,  p.  57)  :  "You  told  me  that  you 
had  Hblty  [Gedichte].  If  that  is  the  case  and  if  it  is  the 
edition  with  the  preface  by  Voss,  then  I  ask  you,  sweet 
nightingale  [Suessfloetende] ,  to  lend  me  the  book.  .  .  .  "84 

HOFFMANN  von  FALLERSLEBEN,  August  Hein- 
rich,  1798-1874.  (Campe,  June  5,  1844,  p.  490)  :  "The 
poem  [Heine's  'Deutschland,  ein  Wintermarchen'],  how- 
ever, is  of  such  a  type  that  it,  printed  by  itself,  would  as- 
suredly find  a  greater  market  than  the  scribblings  of  my 
Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben.  ..."  This  is  undoubtedly  a 
reference  to  the  Unpolitische  Lieder,85  which  contained 
thoughts  agreeable  to  Heine  but  which  did  not  have  poetic 
value  for  him.86 

HORST,  J.  W.87 '  (David  Ferdinand  Koreff,  probably 
1834,  p.  55)  :  "All  that  I  still  have  from  you  is:  Horst's 
Damonologie  and  von  der  Hagen's  'Narrenbuch.'  "  The 
book  referred  to  was  probably  entitled  Zauberbibliothek ; 
oder  von  Zauberei,  Theurgie  und  Mantik,  Zauberern,  Hexeri 
und  Hexenprocessen,  Ddmonen,  Gespenster  und  Gespen- 
stererscheinungen  (Mayence,  1821-25). 

HUGO,  Victor,  1802-85.  Heine  wrote  to  Hugo  (April 
2,  1835,  p.  60),  "I  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  these 


82  See  Piickler. 

83  For  the  Greek  writers  see  Gilbert,  op.  cit.,  pp.  42-43. 

84  Holty's  Gedichte,  edited  by  Stolberg  and  Voss,  1783. 

85  Published  in  Hamburg,  1840-41,  two  volumes. 

83  Two  stanzas  of  poetry  with  mention  of  Hoffmann's  name  are  given 

in  Elster,  op.  cit.,  v.  3,  p.  114.     See  ibid.,  footnote  1. 

S7  Ibid.,  v.  1,  "Introduction,"  p.  79. 
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lines  by  Mr.  Wolff,  professor  at  Jena,  who  has  shown  in 
his  history  of  literature  that  he  knows  how  to  appreciate 
the  genius  of  Victor  Hugo.  He  has  dedicated  to  you  the 
greatest  part  of  his  works  and  he  is  occupied  at  present  with 
a  complete  translation  of  your  books." 

IMMERMANN,  Karl.88  (December  19, 1832,  p.  27  f.)  : 
"I  am  very  active  here,  and  I  hope  shortly  to  introduce  you 
also  to  the  French  people.  ...  I  have  none  of  your  works 
here,  you  see,  with  the  exception  of  Trauerspiel  in  Tyrol  and 
Friedrich,  and  so  I'd  need  the  three  tragedies  which  ap- 
peared with  Schultz  in  Hamm,  also  Cardenio  and  Celind.e 
and  Periander.  .  .  .  See  to  it  that  I  may  receive  your  men- 
tioned tragedies.  Also  Alexis  I  have  not  yet  seen."89 
Heine  bewailed  the  death  of  Immermann  in  a  letter  to 
Laube  (Saint-Lo,  September  3,  1840,  p.  341)  :  "But  that 
my  poor  Immermann  is  dead  is  after  all  the  worst  thing. 
He  still  belonged  to  the  saga  circle  of  old  Germany."90 

IRVING,  Washington.91  The  inclosure  in  Heine's 
letter  to  Campe  (October  15,  1852,  p.  318)  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Richard  Reinhardt  had  Mahomet  and  his  Suc- 
cessors (1849)  checked.92 

JULIA,  Henri.  Julia  was  Mathilde's  confidant  after 
Heine's  death.  The  remaining  letters  and  manuscripts 
were  in  the  control  of  Heine's  wife  and  Henri  Julia,  who 
tried  to  sell  them  to  the  Austrian  and  French  crowns  with 
no  success.93  (Probably  the  end  of  December,  1852,  p. 
328)  :  "I  have  just  read  your  Freunde  Voltaires  and  should 
be  glad  to  talk  with  you  about  the  book."  Heine  continued 
with  the  expressed  desire  of  talking  with  him  about  Vol- 


s8     See  Gilbert,  op.  cit.,  p.  44  f. 

8a  Alexis,  the  monumental  trilogy  printed  in  1832  and  performed 
(parts  one  and  two)  in  1835  in  Diisseldorf,  consists  of  Die 
Bojaren,  Das  Gericht  von  St.  Petersburg,  and  Eudoxia.  For  this 
and  other  information,  see  Robert  F.  Arnold,  editor,  Das  deutsche 
Drama  (Munich,  1925)  p.  581  f. 

90     See  Grabbe  for  Heine's  praise  of  Immermann  as  a  dramatic  poet. 

»i     See  Gilbert,  op.  cit.,  p.  45. 

92     See  footnote  26. 

9*     Wolff,  op.  cit.,  p.  621. 
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taire.  Heine  also  stated  the  reasons  for  his  fondness  for 
Voltaire. 

JUNG,  Georg.  (Campe,  September  28,  1850,  p. 
135)  :  "I  am  now  reading  his  [Stahr's]  'Italian  Journey' 
as  well  as  Jung's  Geschichte  der  Frauen;  find  both  very 
significant.  To  be  sure,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  enthusiasm 
for  the  emancipation  of  women  in  the  latter  book,  for  I  my- 
self am  too  much  married."  The  complete  title  of  Jung's 
book  is  Geschichte  der  Frauen.  1.  Theil:  Geschichte  der 
Unterdriicking  der  Frauen  and  ihrer  allmdhligen  Selbstbe- 
freiung,  bis  zur  Erscheinung  des  Christenthums,  published 
by  the  Literarische  Anstalt  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main 
(1850). 

KERTBENY,  Karl  Maria.  (August  15,  1849,  p.  89)  : 
"Several  days  ago  I  received  your  translation  of  the  Hun- 
garian poems  ..."  (x,  letter  850,  p.  90)  :  "You  have 
given  me  great  enjoyment  with  your  book  .  .  .  Petofi  is  a 
poet  with  whom  only  Burns  and  Beranger  are  to  be  com- 
pared, ...  so  surprisingly  sound  and  primitive  in  the  midst 
of  a  society  filled  with  morbid  and  reflective  airs  that  I 
would  know  of  nothing  in  Germany  to  compare  with  him; 
J  myself  have  only  some  such  natural  tones;  but  then  his 
intellect  does  not  seem  very  profound  to  me,  and  that  trait 
[depth  of  spirit  and  intellect]  of  Hamlet  he  seems  to  lack 
entirely,  to  the  happiness  of  himself  and  his  nation."94 

KLEIST,  Heinrich  von.95  (Pierre  Martinien  Boccage, 
May  7,  1834,  p.  53)  :  "I  have  received  your  note  and  the 
manuscript  of  the  tragedy  by  Kleist."96 

KOMPERT,  Leopold,  1822-86.97  (Baroness  Betty 
Rothschild  to  Heine,  June  5,  1851,  p.  169)  :  "Let  me  also 
on  my  part  have  the  pleasure  of  recommending  a  Jewish 
work98  and  to  bring  it  from  Germany  for  you.  Aus  dem 
Ghetto  [1848]  a  novel  by  Kompert  will  surely  interest  you 


94     Kertbeny  published  Petoefy  der  Ungarische  Nationaldichter. 
9?     See  Gilbert,  op.  cit.,  p.  46. 

96  For  other  references  see  Biilow  and  Grabbe. 

97  Nadler,  op.  cit.,  p.  136  f.  gives  information  about  Kompert. 

98  The  baroness  was  recommending  a  Jewish  work  to  Heine  in  return 
for  the  one  she  had  received  from  him.     Heine  had  stated   (May 
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very  much;  his  genuine  Jewish  language,  the  charming 
family  life  which  penetrates  every  fiber  of  the  soul  and 
heart,  and  down  to  the  hard  pressure  of  intolerance,  every- 
thing is  true  and  gripping  and  awakens  in  us  [the]  long 
forgotten  echo  of  a  past  age." 

KUEHNE,  Gustav  Ferdinand,  1806-88,  who  belonged 
to  the  Young  Germany  group  and  directed  in  a  moderate 
degree  the  "Zeitung  fur  die  elegante  Welt"  between  Laube's 
two  periods,  i.  e.  1835-42."  (Kuhne,  January  30,  1839,  p. 
258)  :  "It  may  surprise  you  if  I  confess  to  you  that  I  did 
not  make  your  acquaintance  till  a  few  weeks  ago  when  I 
read  your  Weibliche  und  mannliche  Charaktere  [1838] ; 
but  it  will  in  no  wise  astonish  you  that  I  have  been  touched, 
refreshed  and  edified  in  an  unusual  degree  by  it.  Such 
books,  although  rare,  give  me  a  guaranty  of  the  progressive 
spirit  of  Humanitat  in  Germany  and  the  talents  of  its  sup- 
porters. After  the  reading  of  your  book  a  strange  nostalgia 
laid  hold  of  me.  But  perhaps  I  am  wrong,  and  there  are 
only  a  few  of  your  kind  in  Germany."100 

LAUBE,  Heinrich,  1806-84,  editor  of  "Zeitung  fur  die 
elegante  Welt"  from  1832  to  1835  and  then  again  beginning 
with    1843.101       (Laube,    Boulogne,    September    27,    1835, 


14,  1851,  p.  167)  that  he  was  sending  her  a  book  with  the  danger 
of  "arousing  displeasure  in  you,  but  by  no  means  boredom."     The 
author   of   the   "very   malevolent   book   which   broods   evil"   was 
unknown  to  Heine,  according  to  the  letter.     "But  the  book  is  high- 
ly attractive,  exciting  and  frightfully  primitive.     The  writer  de- 
serves blows  and  laurels,  and  I  cannot  at  least  deny  him  the  merit 
of  having  portrayed  a  woman  character  whom  one  cannot  find 
more   beautiful   in    Sophocles,    in    Shakespeare    and    in   the   rue 
Lafitte.     An  ideal  feminine  character  of  the  most  original  type." 
99     See  Wolff,  op.  eit.,  p.  420  and  Nadler,  op.  cit.,  pp.  114,  193.     Kuhne 
began  to  direct  the  respected  journal  Europa  in  1846,  which  had 
been  founded  by  Karl  August  Lewald  in  1835  in  Stuttgart. 
ioo     For  an  appraisal  of  Kuhne's  work,  see  Georg  Brandes,  Young 
Germany,  VI,  Main  Currents  in  Nineteenth  Century  Literature 
(New  York,  1905),  p.  274  f.     It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  Brandes  painted  too  favorable  a  picture  of  the  movement. 
Heine  referred  to  another  work  by  Kuhne  (see  Hirth,  op.  cit.,  II, 
p.  300). 
ioi     See  Kuhne;  see  also  Nadler,  op.  cit.,  v.  4,  pp.  154-55,  191-93,  442- 
44. 
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p.  83)  :  "Your  Reisenovellen  I  have  never  been  able  to  get. 
Know  only  your  novel.  The  four  or  five  last  months  of  your 
Eleganten  Welt  I  have  received.  ...  It  was  refreshing 
reading  for  me."  Laube  wrote  six  volumes  of  Reisenovellen 
between  1834  and  1837,  patterned  after  Heine's  "Reise- 
bilder."  The  novel  reference  must  be  Das  junge  Europa, 
a  Tendenzroman  in  letter  form,  consisting  of  three  parts,  of 
which  only  the  first  part  {Die  Poeten,  1833)  had  at  this 
time  been  published.102  Heine  asked  Laube  (March  31, 
1838,  p.  221)  to  send  to  him  in  Paris  a  hand- written  copy 
of  the  planned  German  literary  history  so  that  it  might  be 
translated  into  French  under  Heine's  direction  and  then  be 
released  simultaneously  in  Germany  and  France.  (Laube, 
October  6,  1840,  p.  349)  :  "The  close  of  your  literary 
history  [Geschichte  der  deutschen  Literatur,  1839103]  I 
found  here  upon  my  return.  .  .  .  The  last  2  volumes,  the 
second  and  third,  are  excellent,  a  thousand  times  better 
than  the  first  ones." 

In  the  letters  of  the  third  volume  (Hirth)  Heine's  main 
interest  in  Laube  seems  to  lie  in  the  latter's  book  on  Dos 
erste  deutsche  Parlament,  3  vols.,  1849.  Laube  had  been 
for  a  time  a  member  of  the  Frankfort  Parliament.  (Feb- 
ruary 7,  1850,  p.  104)  :  "This  evening  I  shall  have  some- 
one read  to  me  from  your  book:  Ueber  das  deutsche  Par- 
lament."  (Campe,  September  28,  1850,  p.  135)  :  "As  I 
understand,  you  have  advanced  the  opinion  with  regard  to 
Laube  that  I  was  totally  dependent  upon  him.  You  are 
wrong ;  I  need  only  tell  you  that  I  have  read  his  book  about 
the  Parliament.  From  fear  my  hair  stood  on  end.  There 
actually  are  things  under  the  moon,  which  I  do  not  under- 
stand." In  writing  to  Laube  later  (October  12,  1850,  p. 
138),  Heine  referred  to  the  same  book  "which  I  read  more 
than  6  months  ago  and  have  not  yet  digested.     I  may  not 


Concerning  Laube's  novel  and  the  Reisenovellen,  see  Friedrich 
Kummer,  Deutsche  Literatur  geschichte  des  19.  und  20.  Jahr- 
hunderts,  17th  to  20th  edition,  (Dresden  1924)  2  vols.:  I,  368; 
see  also  Brandes,  op.  cit.,  pp.  264-67. 

During  his  imprisonment  Laube  wrote  it  at  the  country  house  of 
Prince  von  Piickler-Muskau. 
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conceal  this  fact  from  you,  or  rather  I  cannot;  for  that  I 
am  too  much  a  German.  But  why  chew  again  and  again 
vexations  long  since  moldy :  this  much  know,  that  the  book 
made  me  deathly  ill  for  8  days.  It  is  a  very  well-written 
book,  the  best  I  have  read  of  you,  and  so  your  offense  is  all 
the  greater."  (Alfred  Meissner,  November  1,  1850,  p. 
145)  :  "I  have  finally  written  to  Laube  and  candidly  ex- 
pressed my  thoughts  about  his  Parlamentbuch.  ...  I  notice 
that  I  am  altogether  too  much  a  German  to  be  able  to  con- 
ceal my  opinion,  and  even  if  it  should  cost  me  a  friend." 
(Gustav  Kolb,  April  21,  1851,  p.  166)  :  "From  Laube  I  fre- 
quently get  letters,  although  I  am  in  a  delicate  position  with 
him  on  account  of  his  book  on  the  Frankfurter  Parlament. 
It  is  a  perfidious,  malevolent  book."104 

LESSING,  G.  E.105  Heine  referred  to  the  character 
rather  than  to  the  dramatic  poem  Nathan  der  Weise  when 
he  wrote  to  Giacomo  Meyerbeer  (April  6,  1835,  p.  61)  : 
"...  I  am  no  Posa,  no  Titus  Vespasianus,  no  Nathan  the 
Wise;  I  am  actually  the  opposite:  in  short,  there  is  much 
which  is  suspicious  to  be  said  about  me."106 

LEWALD,  August.107  (January  25,  1837,  p.  136)  : 
"I  must  render  the  highest  eulogies  to  your  style.  Only,  be 
sure  not  to  neglect  yourself,  and  study  constantly  the  lin- 
guistic expressions  and  word-formations  of  Lessing,  Luther, 
Gothe,  Varnhagen,  and  H.  Heine;  may  God  keep  these  last 
classicists ! — " 


104  The  situation  Heine  mentioned  was  one  of  political  disagreement, 
and  nothing  else,  for  Heine  and  Laube  were  good  friends.  Heine 
continued  in  the  Kolb  letter  with,  "I  stand  in  close  relationship 
with  my  brother  Gustav  Heine  in  Vienna,  who  edits  the  Fremden- 
blatt  there  and  likewise  does  not  agree  with  me  politically;  but 
we  are  after  all  intimate  friends,  and  whatever  the  liberal  press 
claims  to  know  to  the  contrary,  is  vain  lying  and  deceit." 

108     Gilbert,  op.  cit.,  p.  46.     See  August  Lewald. 

106  From  Wolff's  point  of  view,  op.  cit.,  p.  420,  this  statement  is 
recognition  by  Heine  that  he  compromised  himself  through  his 
contradictions.  Even  in  the  group  of  Young  Germans  he  was  not 
considered  a  reliable  battle  companion. 

107  Gilbert,  op.  cit.,  p.  46. 
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LEWALD  (Stahr),  Fanny,  1811-89.108  Her  cousin 
August  Lewald  guided  her  into  writing.  Like  Gutzkow,  she 
produced  many  lengthy  novels,  especially  after  her  mar- 
riage with  Adolf  Stahr  in  1854,  novels  designed  to 
strengthen  and  free  Judaism.  Her  home  became  the  center 
of  a  great  literary  circle.109  According  to  her  letter  to 
Heine  (October  10,  1855,  p.  550),  she  sent  a  novel  of  hers 
which  Heine  wanted,  and  asked  him  to  return  the  first  two 
volumes  immediately  after  reading  them.  She  explained 
that  she  had  sent  the  books  to  him  rather  than  to  the 
'Athenaum'  for  review.  "If  you  have  finished  the  Wand- 
lungen  and  you  would  like  to  have  more,  I  shall  send  you  a 
little  genre  picture  Adele,  which  one  of  my  women  friends 
is  now  reading.  To  send  the  novel  to  you,  before  whose  an- 
nihilating ridicule  very  little  survives,  is  to  me  however — I 
confess  this  very  frankly  to  you — a  true  act  of  self-abne- 
gation." 

LISZT,  Franz,  1811-86.  According  to  a  letter  to 
Schloss  (June  10,  1854,  p.  417)  Heine  had  received  Liszt's 
brochure  on  Chopin,  but  had  not  yet  read  it. 

LUTHER,  Martin.  In  answer  to  a  charge  of  immor- 
ality and  course  expression  in  the  "Romanzero,"  Heine 
wrote  to  Campe  (March  18,  1852,  p.  253)  :  "...  as  far 
as  uncouth  expressions  are  concerned,  one  could  prepare  a 
much  clumsier  selection  from  Luther's  works,  yes,  from 
the  works  of  our  dear  God  himself,  the  Bible." 

MEISSNER,  Alfred,  1822-85.110  Heine  made  these 
comments  on  the  article  Meissner  wrote  about  him  (Novem- 
ber 1,  1850,  p.  144)  :  "I  am  very  glad  that  you  do  not 
expose  merely  so  much  poetic  ability,  which  I  noticed  im- 


108  For  the  influence  of  the  women  among  the  Young  Germans,  see 
Mielke-Homann,  op.  cit.,  "Die  Jungdeutschen  und  die  Frauen," 
pp.  87-95. 

109  Ibid.,  pp.  93-95. 

110  It  may  be  interesting  to  read  Meissner's  description  of  Heine's 
death,  which  however  is  a  mere  fabrication  to  Wolff.  See  Wolff, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  616-7. 
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mediately  when  I  read  your  Ziska111  [an  epic,  1846] ,  but  also 
that  you  have  such  a  fine  ear  for  German  prose,  a  situation 
which  is  met  even  more  seldom  among  the  Germans  than 
in  the  case  of  poetry."  (March  1,  1852,  p.  249)  :  "I  have 
not  yet  received  your  Weib  des  Urias  [drama,  1851]  up  to 
this  hour,  but  shall  take  pains  so  that  it  may  be  in  my  hands 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  I  can  then  judge  the  com- 
plaints hatched  against  you.  I  still  have  to  thank  you  for 
two  volumes  of  Gedichte  [1845]  and  Ziska;  in  the  latter  I 
again  found  much  beauty,  but  the  new  poems  I  listened  to 
only  partly,  because  someone  borrowed  the  former  two  vol- 
umes almost  by  force  and  did  not  return  them  to  me. 
Regie  generate :  If  a  good  book  is  borrowed  from  me,  I  can 
never  again  get  hold  of  it,  whereas  the  mediocre  books  are 
always  returned  conscientiously.  ..." 

(October  13,  1852,  p.  314  f.)  :  "As  to  your  tragedy: 
Das  Weib  des  Urias,  I  have  had  it  read  to  me  twice  and  have 
taken  cognizance  of  the  inclosed  critiques.  The  play  has 
made  a  very  marked  impression  on  me,  and  I  predict  a  fine 
future  for  you  in  this  sphere.  The  play  is  written  with  a 
keen  understanding,  and  has  only  the  defect  of  giving  a  blow 
to  all  German  sentimentalism.  It  was  interesting  to  me 
that  the  action  is  one  which  constantly  develops  beyond  the 
purposes  of  the  characters ;  this  gives  the  drama  something 
surprising,  yes,  something  demoniacal.  .  .  .  Your  Batseba 
is  a  beautiful,  pure  creation,  drawn  with  the  purest  brush, 
and  in  contrast  her  husband,  the  cold  tyrant,  [is]  full  of 
energy  and  presence  of  mind  ...  In  the  third  act  one  is 
truly  transported  into  the  desolate  regions;  the  last  acts, 
however,  have  succeeded  most  exquisitely.  Whoever  wrote 
such  a  drama  may  rejoice." 

Heine  wrote  to  his  mother  (October  24,  1855,  p.  551) 
about  the  possibility  of  getting  the  third  part  of  a  novel  by 
Meissner  from  Campe.  He  wrote  directly  to  Campe 
(November   1,   1855,   p.   553)    for  the  close  of  the   same 


Ziska  was  forbidden  by  the  Austrian  authorities  because  of  its 
revolutionary  background :  it  was  a  strong  presentation  of 
Czech  claims. 
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Meissner  novel  of  which  he  then  had  the  first  and  second 
volumes.112 

MENZEL,  Wolfgang.113 

MIGNET,  Francois,  1796-1884,  distinguished  French 
historian.114  (October  20,  1843,  p.  447)  :  "Received  in 
addition,  my  dear  Mignet,  the  book  on  Prussia  and  its  de- 
plorable condition."  Heine  showed  great  interest  in  French 
history,  especially  the  histories  of  the  French  Revolution 
by  Louis  Adolphe  Thiers  (1797-1877)  and  Mignet.115 

MORITZ,  Karl  Philipp,  1757-93,  an  intimate  admirer 
of  Goethe  and  the  author  of  "Anton  Reiser."  Heine  sent 
a  request  to  Campe  (January  28,  1852,  p.  241)  for  the 
catalog  of  a  Hamburg  dealer  in  old  books,  in  that  he  needed 
Moritz'  Erfahrungs-Seelenkunde,  "which  must  have  been 
published  in  Berlin  in  the  seventies  or  eighties."116 

MUEGGE,  Theodor,  1806-61,  prolific  writer  of  novels 


112  This  must  be  a  reference  to  one  of  his  long  ordinary  novels, 
widely  read  at  the  time,  which,  although  released  under  his  name, 
were  not  written  by  Meissner  alone  but  arose  from  the  collabo- 
ration with  his  friend,  Franz  Hedrich  (1825-1895).  The  literary 
relationship  began  with  Zwischen  Fiirst  und  Volk  in  1854. 
Meissner  took  his  own  life  because  he  feared  the  discovery  of  this 
secret  relationship.  See  Mielke-Homann,  op.  cit.,  pp.  206-7; 
Nadler,  op.  cit.,  IV,  pp.  879. 

113  Gilbert,  op.  cit.,  p.  46.     See  Gutzkow. 

114  Harry  Elmer  Barnes,  A  History  of  Historical  Writing  (Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma  Press,  1937),  p.  215  called  Mignet  "the  most 
scholarly  French  historian  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century." 

115  For  Thiers  see  Gilbert,  op.  cit.,  p.  52.  Thiers'  History  of  the 
French  Revolution  1789-1800  appeared  in  ten  volumes,  1823-27. 
Mignet's  History  of  the  French  Revolution  from  1789  to  181U 
was  published  in  two  volumes,  1824.  Mignet  and  Thiers  had 
been  fellow-students  at  Aix.     For  Guizot  see  footnote  10. 

lie  por  the  works  of  Moritz,  see  Nadler,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  p.  213.  It  may 
be  that  Heine  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  Moritz  through 
his  friend,  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  who  wrote  about  Moritz  in  the 
Denkwiirdigkeiten,  IV  (1838).  In  this  letter  to  Campe,  Heine 
continued  by  complaining  that  few  old  books  were  listed  in  the 
catalog  of  Jowien  and  by  inquiring  whether  there  might  be  any- 
one in  Hamburg  who  could  compare  with  Bernhardt  of  earlier 
days. 
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and  short  stories.117  He  was  apparently  the  first  German 
to  present  the  Scandinavian  countries  in  German  novels. 
He  was  one  of  the  boldest  champions  against  Prussian  cen- 
sorship in  1845. 118  To  his  mother  and  sister  (July  9,  1831, 
misprint  for  1851,  p.  173)  Heine  wrote,  "I  am  sending  you 
a  new  list  of  books,  among  which  are  some  which  I  should 
like  especially  much  to  read,  i.  e.  the  novel  by  Frau  von 
Paalzow,  entitled  'St.  Roche,'  and  a  novel  by  Miigge,  en- 
titled Toussaint  L'ouverture  [1840]. "119  Der  Vogt  von 
Sylt  (1851)  was  another  Heine  request.120 

OEHLENSCHLAEGER,  Adam,  1779-1850.  The  Dan- 
ish dramatist  Oehlenschlager,  Grabbe,  Immermann,  and 
Kleist  were  "four  great  dramatic  poets"  in  Heine's  esti- 
mation, as  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Campe  (March  31,  1852, 
p.  262). 

OTTERMUELLER, .     Heine  inquired  from 

Schloss  (June  10,  1854,  p.  418)  whether  Ottermiiller  had 
written  "some  other  novels." 

PAALZOW,  Henriette,  1788-1847.  The  novel  Sainte 
Roche  (1839)  was  listed  under  desired  reading  for  Heine 
in  1851. 121  The  popular  novel  and  romance  Godivie  Castle 
(1836)  was  returned  to  Campe  in  1851  (Campe,  December 
8,  p.  237). 

PETOEFI,  Sandor  Alexandre,  1823-49,  Hungarian  pat- 
riot and  lyric  poet,  often  called  the  Hungarian  Burns. 
Heine  had  high  praise  for  Petbfi  as  a  poet,  whom  he  knew 
only  through  the  translation  by  Kertbeny.  For  Heine,  only 
Burns  and  Beranger  could  stand  comparison  with  Petofi.122 

PETRARCH,     Francesco,     1304-74,     Italian     poet.123 


117  See  Mielke-Homann,  op.  cit.,  p.  147. 

118  See  Kummer,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  389. 

119  The  novel  gave  a  glowing  picture  of  the  tropical  nature  of  South 
America. 

120  see  footnote  26  for  the  check-list  of  Laeiss,  where  the  novel  is 
listed  as  number  19377/8. 

121  See  Miigge. 

122  See  Kertbeny. 

123  In  the  Romantischen  Oedipus,  largely  an  attack  upon  Immer- 
mann, Platen  did  not  spare  any  words  against  Heine,  who  was 
called  the  "splendid  Petrarch  of  the  feast  of  the  Tabernacles,  of 
all  men  the  most  shameless." 
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(Moses  Moser,  Avignon,  November  8,  1836,  p.  127)  :  "I 
am  writing  you  these  lines  from  Avignon,  the  former  resi- 
dence of  the  popes  and  the  muse  of  Petrarch;  I  love  the 
latter  just  as  little  as  the  former ;  I  hate  the  Christian  lie  in 
poetry  just  as  much  as  in  life." 

PETRONIUS,  Gaius,  died  ca.  67  A.  D.,  Roman  satiri- 
cal writer.     Heine  mentioned  the  Satirikon.1'2* 

PASCAL,  Blaise,  1623-62,  French  philosopher  and 
mathematician.  A  letter  to  Meyerbeer  (March  24,  1839, 
p.  264)  contained  a  statement  by  Pascal  with  Heine's  ob- 
servation, " — how  psychological  is  this  sentence  from 
Pascal!" 

PFIZER,  Gustav,  1807-90,  member  of  the  "Swabian 
School,"  who  at  times  edited  the  literary  portion  of  the 
"Morgenblatt."  (Lewald,  March  1,  1838,  p.  215)  :  "Dur- 
ing the  entire  week  I  paid  homage  to  the  Carneval  [sic]. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  have  not  yet  read  entirely 
Pf  [izer's]  article  [Heines  Schriften  und  Tendenz]  against 
me.  ...  I  have  read  only  the  beginning  and  do  not  find  it 
venomous,  but  only  poorly  written."125 

PUECKLER  (-MUSKAU),  Prince  Hermann  von, 
1785-1871,  a  favorite  at  the  Prussian  court  and  other  courts 
of  Europe,  great  traveler,  famous  planner  of  French  gar- 
dens. Heine  informed  Varnhagen  von  Ense  (Hamburg, 
May,  1832  [?],  p.  22)  that  he  had  not  yet  seen  Prince 
Piickler's  two  recent  volumes,  unquestionably  a  reference  to 
the  last  two  parts  of  Brief e  eines  Verstorbenen.     To  his 


124  See  Goethe;  see  also  Wolff,  op.  cit.,  p.  478. 

125  The  dissatisfaction  of  the  Swabian  writers  with  Heine  was 
heightened  by  his  sayings  about  Uhland  in  the  Romantischen 
Schule.  Gustav  Schwab  resigned  from  the  co-editorship  (with 
Chamisso)  of  the  Musenalmanach  when  Weidmann,  the  pub- 
lisher, wanted  to  add  a  picture  of  Heine  in  1837.  Then  came  in 
the  early  summer  of  1837,  among  other  things,  the  attacks  of 
Heine  upon  Wolfgang  Menzel,  attacks  which  aroused  Menzel's 
fellow  citizens  of  Stuttgart  (for  the  attacks  see  preface  to  vol.  3 
of  Heine's  Salon).  Pfizer  then  came  to  the  defense  of  Menzel 
and  attacked  Heine  in  an  essay  "Heines  Schriften  und  Tendenz" 
(Deutsche  Vierteljahrschrift,  Heft  I,  1838).  See  Elster,  op.  cit., 
"Introduction,"  I,  p.  81,  also  Wolff,  op.  cit.,  pp.  429-31. 
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brother  Maximilian  he  wrote  (April  21,  1834,  p.  53)  :  "I 
put  your  book  ["Bilder  aus  der  Tiirkei"]on  an  equal  with 
Brief e  eines  Verstorbenen  [1830].  The  writer  of  this  last 
book,  Prince  Piickler,  has  deteriorated.  He  has  sent  me 
his  Tutti  Frutti  [1834126]  with  a  long  fondling  letter,  but 
he  could  not  bribe  my  judgment  with  it."127 

RENE,  D'Anjou,  1409-80,  called  the  good  King  Rene, 
who  cultivated  the  art  of  belles-lettres  and  found  recreation 
in  art  and  literature.  (Princess  Christine  Belgiojoso,  Aix, 
October  30,  1836,  p.  121)  :  "I  have  seen  at  the  library  his 
book  of  prayers  [probably  the  book  the  king  used  or  wrote] 
in  which  he  has  himself  colored  the  first  letters." 

ROYER,  Alphonse,  1803-75,  French  dramatist.128 

RUGE,  Arnold,  1802-80.  Ruge  and  Theodor  Echter- 
meyer  were  the  editors  of  the  "Hallische  Jahrbilcher  fur 
deutsche  Wissenschaft  und  Kunst,"  which  appeared  1838-41 
under  their  direction  and  later  under  Prutz.  In  Wolff's 
opinion,129  this  Hegelian  wrote  the  best  contemporary  work 
on  Heine.  Heine  desired  a  short  loan  of  Ruge's  book  on 
Paris  from  Georg  Herwegh  (x,  April  1,  1847  [?],  p.  7). 

SAND,  George,  1804-76.  Heine  came  to  the  defense 
of  Chopin  by  attacking  Sand  for  her  treatment  of  the  com- 
poser, in  a  letter  to  Laube  (October  12,  1850,  p.  141)  : 
"George  Sand,  the  hussy,  has  shown  no  concern  for  me 
since  my  illness;  this  female  emancipator  has  maltreated 
my  poor  friend  Chopin  most  revoltingly  in  a  detestable  but 
divinely    written    novel."     The    novel    intended    may    be 


126  For  the  dates  see  Mielke-Homann,  op.  cit.,  p.  68.  The  Briefe 
eines  Verstorbenen  are  letters  Piickler  had  written  to  Lucie,  at 
first  the  wife  of  Count  von  Pappenheim  and  then  the  wife  of 
Piickler  but  finally  divorced.  They  are  letters  written  to  his 
divorced  wife,  and  consist  of  four  parts  which  are  based  on  his 
travels.  The  letters  and  the  novel,  Tutti  Frutti,  were  much  read 
in  his  day.  For  the  popularity  see  Biese,  op.  cit.,  II,  pp.  544  and 
609. 

127  For  the  man  and  his  work  see  Brandes,  op.  cit.,  pp.  334-36  and 
Nadler,  op.  cit.,  IV,  pp.  158-60. 

128  See  Balzac. 

129  Op.  cit.,  pp.  428-29. 
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Lucrezia  Floriani  (1847)  where  the  principal  characters 
are  said  to  be  Sand  and  Chopin.130 

SCHIFF,  David  Bar,  1801-67.131  High  praise  for  his 
step-cousin's  works  frequently  came  from  Heine's  pen. 
Few  of  SchifFs  bulky  stories  were  actually  his  own.  His 
narratives  bore  the  name  of  Balzac  for  commercial  reasons. 
In  his  request  for  interesting  books,  Heine  specifically  men- 
tioned Gevatter  Tod  to  the  publisher  Campe  (January  23, 
1839,  p.  257) .  Betty  Heine  and  Charlotte  Embden  received 
a  letter  (July  9,  1831  for  1851,  p.  173)  in  which  Heine 
praised  Schiff  as  a  writer:  "The  stupid  fellow  Schiff  has 
published  a  book  entitled  Luftschlosser,  which  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  catalog  but  which  I  should  like  to  read. 
Everything  the  stupid  fellow  writes  is  good,  very  remark- 
able, and  he  has  more  talent  than  countless  others  who 
are  famous.  Do  read,  dear  Lottchen,  a  book  which  was 
published  by  Campe  and  is  entitled  Schief-Levinchen  und 
Mariandel  seine  Kalle  [1848]  ;  it  is  a  masterpiece,  artistic 
and  ingenious,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  work  by  Schiff." 
Twice  Campe  was  told  (September  23,  1851,  p.  195 ;  October 
8,  1851,  p.  203)  that  books  announced  by  Schiff  had  not  yet 
been  received.  Later  (January  28,  1852,  p.  241)  Campe 
was  asked  for  another  copy  of  S chief -Levinche. 

Heine  informed  Campe  (May  30,  1854,  p.  414)  of  the 
receipt  of  the  Luftschlosser  through  Kliencksieck.132  The 
same  letter,  p.  417,  contained  the  words:  "Of  Schiff's 
book  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  read  a  single  line.  I  shall 
have  it  read  to  me  with  the  greatest  interest.  .  . .  The  crazy 
chap  amuses  me  very  much.  His  Schief -Levinche  was  ex- 
cellent." To  Campe  (June  26,  1854,  p.  423)  Heine  gave  his 
critique    on    Schiff:      "I    have    now    read    Schiff's    Luft- 


130  Sand  nursed  Chopin  back  to  health  (1833)  but  later  broke  with 
him,  depicting  him  in  her  novel  Lucrezia  Floriani  as  Prince 
Karol,  a  "high-flown,  consumptive,  and  exasperating  nuisance." 
She  dubbed  him  "a  detestable  invalid." 

131  Gilbert,  op.  cit.,  p.  49. 

is2  Campe  had  informed  Heine  (Hamburg,  May  11,  1854,  p.  412) 
that  Schiff's  Luftschlosser  had  just  been  published,  and  that  he 
would  send  Heine,  to  whom  the  book  was  dedicated,  a  copy 
through  Kliencksieck. 
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schlosser SchifF s  talent  is  unmistakable  here  too,  but  he 

easily  follows  tendencies  which  are  unbefitting  him.  Very 
rarely  may  he  present  social  spheres  of  culture;  [he]  must 
greatly  guard  against  falling  into  argument.  .  .  .  The  lyric 
humor  of  a  Sterne  is  not  fitting  for  him,  and  he  must  cleave 
to  the  plastic  mood  of  Cervantes,  which  with  its  irony  is 
suitable  for  his  talent."  (Campe,  November  1,  1855,  p. 
554)  :  "Give  my  hearty  greetings  to  Schiff;  his  Novellen 
[a  general  reference  or  probably  Israelitische  Novellen  be- 
gun in  1850]  I  have  taken  delight  in."  The  Laeiss  check- 
list had  number  6666,  Hundert  und  ein  Sabbath  (1842), 
marked  as  desired  reading.133 

SCHILLER,  Friedrich.134  Heine  quoted  from  the 
words  of  Karl  Moor  in  Schiller's  Rciuber  in  a  letter  to  Jacob 
Venedey  (August  19,  1841,  p.  374). 

SCHLESIER,  Gustav.  Heine  expressed  his  admi- 
ration for  the  writing  of  the  Young  German,  to  Campe 
(Boulogne  sur  mer,  December  4,  1835,  p.  92) .  "Didn't  you 
write  to  me  sometime  that  you  would  publish  a  literary 
history  by  Schlesier?  On  the  basis  of  his  essays  I  liked 
him  very  much." 

SHAKESPEARE,  William.135  (Gutzkow,  Granville, 
August  23,  1838,  p.  242)  :  "I  am  seeking  to  impregnate  my 
spirit  for  the  future;  recently  I  read  the  entire  Shakspear 
[sic'],  and  now,  here  at  the  sea,  I  am  reading  the  Bible." 
In  several  letters  of  volume  three  (Hirth)  he  turned  to  the 
English  bard:  in  one  (Kertbeny,  letter  850,  p.  90)  he  used 
the  phrase  "that  trait  of  Hamlet" ;136  in  another  (Laube, 
January  25,  1850,  p.  100)  he  quoted  from  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
"  'I  fool  of  fortune !'  I  could  say  with  Romeo." 

STAHR,  Adolf,  1805-76.  (Campe,  September  28, 
1850,  p.  135)  ;  "Mr.  Stahr  and  Mademoiselle  [Fanny137] 
Lewald  are  here  [in  Paris]  for  a  visit,  and  I  saw  them  with 


133  See  footnote  26.     Hundert  und  ein  Sabbath,  Schief-Levinche,  and 
Israelitische  Novellen  are  all  realistic  stories  of  Jews. 

134  Gilbert,  op.  cit.,  p.  49  f. 
185     Ibid.,  p.  51. 

13  6     See  Kertbeny. 

137     See  Fanny  Lewald'.     Stahr  married  her  in  1854. 
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pleasure.  I  am  now  reading  his  Italienische  Reise;  find 
both  [also  Jung's  'Geschichte  der  Frauen']  very  signifi- 
cant." (Laube,  October  12,  1850,  p.  141)  :  "Stahr's  Reise 
nach  Italien  I  have  read  with  great  satisfaction.  ..." 

STERNBERG,  Alexandre  von  Ungern-,  1806-68,  an 
Esthonian  who  began  with  the  social  novel,  then  turned  to 
the  Tendenzroman,  and  finally  produced  works  of  a  frivo- 
lous type.188  According  to  a  letter  to  Schloss  (June  10, 
1854,  p.  418) ,  Heine  did  not  know  Die  braunen  Marchen 
(1850),  which  was  good  material  for  circulating  libraries 
because  of  its  frivolous  character ;  nor  did  he  know  Lessing. 

STERNE,  Laurence,  1713-68.  The  phrase,  "the  lyri- 
cal humor  of  a  Sterne,"  was  used.139 

STORCH,  Ludwig,  1803-81,  writer  of  historical  ro- 
mances.140 (Betty  and  Charlotte,  June  15,  1850,  p.  126)  : 
"I  should  like  also  to  read  a  novel  by  L.  Storch,  which  in 
the  catalog  ...  is  entitled,  Der  Stern  Jacobs,  eine  Mes- 
siade.  .  .  .  "141  In  the  inclosure  in  the  Campe  letter  (Oc- 
tober 15,  1852,  p.  317  f.),142  two  titles  of  Storch's  works 
were  checked:  2884/6  Die  Beguine  and  15,806  Deutscher 
Leinweber.  In  a  letter  to  Schloss  (June  10,  1854,  p.  418) 
Heine's  note  to  a  statement  about  books  with  which  he  was 
not  familiar  mentioned  Die  deutschen  Leinweber. 

SWIFT,  Jonathan,  1667-1745.  Heine  used  the  term 
"Swiftisch"  in  his  critique  of  the  style  in  a  pamphlet  by 
Detmold.143 

TAILLANDIER,  Saint-Rene,  1817-79,  French  philoso- 
pher and  critic,  contributor  to  the  "Revue  des  deux  Mondes," 


138  See  Mielke-Homann,  op.  cit.,  pp.  99-101. 

139  See  Cervantes  or  Schiff. 

14(>  Mielke-Homann,  op.  cit.,  pp.  103-4,  mentioned  his  chief  works: 
Kunz  von  Kauffung  1828,  Die  Karuzzen  1826,  Der  Freibeuter 
1834,  Die  Beguine  1833,  Ein  deutscher  Leinweber  (an  entire 
novel  cycle)    1846-50. 

141  The  letter  continued,  "If  this  book  is  not  in  stock,  then  I  should 
like  to  read  perchance  numbers  10605-7, 10616-17,  10628,  10585  by 
the  writer." 

142  See  footnote  26. 

143  see  Detmold. 
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and  author  of  the  "History  of  Young  Germany"  (1848). 
He  was  also  a  great  aid  in  the  French  translation  of  Heine's 
lyrics  and  their  introduction  in  France.144  (Alexander 
Weill,  Barege,  June  25,  1846,  p.  605)  :  "Here  I  read  the 
beginning  of  Tailliandier's  [sic]  article  on  Auerbach." 
(January  26,  1853,  p.  332)  :  "I  have  read  with  great  pleas- 
ure your  critique  on  Hebbel.  You  have  judged  him  well 
and  appreciated  him  with  a  great  deal  of  favor.  He  is  a 
poet  with  whom  contemporaries  ought  to  be  more  occu- 
pied  " 

(TALES  AND  SAGAS) .  Heine  pointed  out  to  Campe 
(October  27,  1853,  p.  356)  his  urgent  need  of  the  Mdrchen 
collections  marked  in  the  Laeiss  catalog  or  perhaps  even  of 
unknown  ones.  He  knew  of  the  existence  of  some  Serbian 
folk  sagas.  He  inquired  whether  Campe  had  the  ninth  part 
or  volume  of  Scheible's  Kloster  in  his  bookshop,  containing 
Mythologie  der  deutschen  Volkssagen,  and  instructed  him 
to  write  to  Leipzig  for  it,  if  necessary. 

TASSO,  Torquato,  1544-95,  Italian  poet.  Heine  gave 
Tasso  as  an  example  for  the  need  of  frequent  revision  in 
the  creation  of  epic  poetry.145 

THIERRY,  Augustin,  1795-1856,  eminent  French  his- 
torian. (Francois  Mignet,  January  17,  1849,  p.  74)  : 
"...  today  I  am  asking  you  to  lend  me  the  book  by  M. 
Thierry  on  the  Conquete  de  I'Angleterre  par  les  Normands 
[Histoire  de  la  conquete  de  I'Angleterre  par  les  Normands, 
1825]." 

TIECK,  Johann  Ludwig.146  That  there  were  many 
Novellen  by  Tieck  which  Heine  had  not  yet  read  was  indi- 
cated in  a  letter  to  his  mother  and  his  sister  (June  15, 
1850,  p.  126)  ,147 

TOUSSENEL,  Theodore.  (Boulogne  sur  mer,  July  15, 
1834,  p.  55)  :     "I  am  sending  back  to  you  your  Goethe.  .  .  . 


144  Cf.  Wolff,  op.  cit.,  p.  576. 

145  See  Ariosto. 

i4<5     Gilbert,  op.  cit.,  p.  52. 

147     of   the   works   of   Tieck,    Heine   checked   numbers    1461-65    and 
1468-73  in  the  catalog  of  Jowien. 
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The  book  is  very  interesting,  but  it  does  not  explain  any- 
thing; on  the  contrary  the  intention  of  Goethe  is  to  hide 
the  true  motives  of  his  break  with  Lilli  [Lili  Schbnemann] 
and  with  some  other  women,  by  whom  he  was  smitten  and 
whom  he  has  nevertheless  sacrificed  to  his  pride.  ...  I 
have  read  with  great  pleasure  your  second  article  on  Zelter- 
Goethe." 

(TRAVEL  PICTURES).  From  the  letter  to  Georg 
Weerth  (November  5,  1851,  p.  222)  we  learn  of  Heine's 
interest  in  travel  books  or  pictures  (Reisebilder).  "Now 
I  am  reading  largely  travel  pictures,  and  for  the  last  two 
months  I  have  not  come  out  of  Senegambia  and  Guinea. 
The  weariness  with  which  the  whites  imbue  me  is  undoubt- 
edly the  reason  why  I  am  plunging  into  the  dark  world, 
which  actually  is  very  amusing." 

VARNHAGEN  von  ENSE,  K.  A.148  Varnhagen  wrote 
a  letter  to  Heine  (Berlin,  June  11,  1854,  p.  419)  with  infor- 
mation about  his  new  book,  a  biography  of  Billow  von 
Dennewitz,  written  "in  ten  weeks  during  the  previous  sum- 
mer."149 An  earlier  letter  to  Ferdinand  Lassalle  (1846, 
p.  585  f.)  contained  an  evaluation  of  Varnhagen's  style. 
"  .  .  .  then  it  is  indeed  fine  that  even  the  harshest  things 
and  threats  can  be  written  in  that  mild  and  peculiarly 
soothing  style  of  which  only  Varnhagen  is  capable,  and  by 
which  he  has  become  a  puissance  which  nowhere  can  find 
its  equal. — He  is  our  great  stylist;  recently  I  have  even 
spoken  for  hours  about  it  with  my  friend  Seuffert,  who  in 
this  connection  wrote  an  article  on  Varnhagen  in  the 
'Epoque'.  .  .  .  Yes,  Varnhagen's  style  is  truly  the  iron 
hand  with  a  glove  of  velvet.  .  .  .  "150 

VARNHAGEN  von  ENSE  [Levin,  then  Robert], 
Rahel,  1771-1833.     Her  literary  salon  was  for  many  years 


14§     Gilbert,  op.  cit.,  p.  52. 

149  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Biilow  (Count  von  Dennewitz),  1755-1816, 
was  the  Prussian  general  who  defeated  the  French  Marshal  Ney 
in  the  Battle  of  Dennewitz,  1813. 

150  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  praise  is  completely  genuine  when 
one  realizes  that  Heine  awaited  a  favor  from  Varnhagen,  namely, 
writing  an  article  seemingly  against  Carl  Heine,  the  poet's  cousin. 
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the  intellectual  center  of  Berlin.  According  to  Wolff,151  be- 
tween 1815  and  1830  there  was  scarcely  a  significant  person 
who  came  to  Berlin  without  visiting  her  salon.  After  her 
death,  her  husband  published  a  collection  of  his  gifted  wife's 
letters  as  a  memoir:  Rahel,  ein  Buck  des  Andenkens  fur 
ihre  Freunde  (Berlin,  1834,  3  vols.).  Heine  mentioned  the 
book  to  Helmina  von  Chezy  (x,  January  9,  1835,  p.  57). 

VEHSE,  Karl  Eduard,  1802-70,  German  historian. 
(Carnpe,  June  7,  1852,  p.  274)  :  "I  have  read  the  six  Prus- 
sian volumes  of  Vehse  [part  of  Geschichte  der  deutschen 
Hofe  seit  der  Reformation,  48  vols.,  completed  1858]  with 
the  greatest  eagerness,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have 
you  send  me  the  succeeding  Austrian  volumes,  not  in  order 
to  keep  them,  but  merely  to  have  them  read  to  me ;  inasmuch 
as  I  am  no  collector  of  books,  I  am  always  glad  to  return  the 
same.  This  book  is  real  caviar  for  me.  Now  I  am  begin- 
ning to  believe  that  we  Germans  will  be  getting  a  respect- 
able national  history.  Vehse's  book  is  the  beginning.  His 
service  is  colossal.  .  .  .  Imitations  will  spring  up  like  mush- 
rooms. The  way  has  been  trodden,  and  the  Germans  are 
finally  seeing  their  princes  face  to  face."  Later  (Hamburg, 
January  28,  1854,  p.  360)  Campe  gave  the  information  that 
he  sent  the  continuation  of  Vehse's  book  to  Heine.  "At  the 
beginning  of  the  month  I  sent  you,  through  Jowien's  in- 
closure,  the  continuation  of  Vehse's  Geschichte  der  Hofe: 
1  Braunschweiger  Hof  (England)  5th,  1  Baierscher — 
Wurtemberg — Badenscher  und  Hessischer  Hof,  then  the 
Sachsischen  Hof  vols.  1  and  2.  — Accordingly  you  have  the 
court  histories  completely.  Through  the  painter  Melby  you 
received  the  2nd  and  3rd  volume  of  Braunschweig,  Han- 
nover and  England,  through  Wille  the  3rd  and  4th." 

VOLTAIRE,  F.  M.  A.  de.152  Heine  stated  that  he  had 
read  Henri  Julia's  "Freunde  Voltaires."153  In  the  same 
letter  to  Julia  (probably  the  end  of  December,  1852,  p. 
328  f.)  he  revealed  his  interest  in  Voltaire:     "If  you  come, 


151     Op.  cit.,  p.  92.     See  also  Brandes,  op.  cit.,  pp.  278-90,  for  Frau 

von  Varnhagen's  influence. 
!52     Gilbert,  op.  cit.,  p.  53. 
153     See  Henri  Julia. 
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we  want  to  talk  about  Voltaire ;  you  love  him,  and  so  do  I. 
I  love  him  not  only  as  a  philosopher,  but  also  as  a  man  of 
letters.  .  .  .  And  I  admire  him  also  because  of  his  great 
love  of  freedom.     I  myself  am  an  admirer  of  freedom.  ..." 

VOSS,  Johann  Heinrich,  1751-1826,  member  of  the 
"Gottinger  Hainbund,"  translator  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey.  After  a  complaint  that  the  last  shipment  of 
books  to  the  Jowien  library  in  Hamburg  cost  him  sixteen 
francs  in  carriage  charges,  Heine  stated  to  Campe  (March 
31,  1852,  p.  262  f.)  that  only  the  collection  of  Brief e  von  J. 
H.  Voss,  edited  by  A.  Voss,  Leipzig,  1840  was  somewhat 
interesting  and  of  literary  value. 

WEILL,  Alexander.  (Meissner,  November  1,  1850,  p. 
145)  :  "It  seems  that  the  creeping  bedbug  (Wanze)  who 
wrote  the  book  on  the  February  Revolution  and  whose  name 
I  do  not  care  to  mention  because  of  the  odor — it  seems  that 
this  insect  has  stooped  to  a  very  mean  cancan  [actually,  a 
scandal]  out  of  anger  with  me  and  my  wife  as  to  you,  dear 
friend,  and  your  large-eyed  Elise  [Elise  Arnaut].  ..."  A 
letter  of  1853  (Betty  and  Charlotte,  May  7,  p.  343)  con- 
tained attacks  upon  Weill. 

Professor  Walter  Wadepuhl,  who  has  been  at  work  for 
many  years  on  a  critical  edition  of  Heine's  letters,  informed 
the  present  writer  (letter  of  February  19,  1946)  that,  al- 
though he  had  not  been  able  to  locate  the  book  title,  the  term 
Wanze  here  seemed  to  refer  to  Alexander  Weill,  "who  ran 
for  some  political  office  during  the  Provisional  government 
and  of  whom  Heine  made  fun  since  he  was  a  communist." 

Heine  now  and  then  used  the  word  Wanze;  one  must 
agree  with  Professor  Wadepuhl  (letter  of  February  23, 
1946)  that  Heine  did  not  apply  the  term  merely  to  one  in- 
dividual but  by  it  usually  designated  his  enemies,  particu- 
larly in  the  literary  field.  Ludwig  Wihl,  Moritz  Hartmann, 
and  Joseph  Dessauer  were  among  those  who  did  not  escape 
the  scornful  term  from  Heine's  pen. 

WIENBARG,  Ludolf,  1802-72.  (Campe,  Boulogne  sur 
mer,  December  4,   1835,  p.  92)  :     "Where  is  Wienbarg? 
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Not  till  recently  and,  to  be  sure,  by  accident  did  I  read  his 
Aesthetische  Feldziige.  .  .  .  "154 

WIHL,  Ludwig.  (Campe,  Granville,  September  10, 
1838,  p.  243)  :  "Winl's  essay  [Heinrich  Heine  in  Paris]  I 
have  read ;  if  it  came  from  the  pen  of  an  enemy,  I  should  call 
it  a  masterpiece!"155  Heine  referred  to  Wihl  (Campe,  Sep- 
tember 18,  1838,  p.  245)  as  one  "who  lacks  tact.  I  must 
here  defend  the  good  Wihl,  who  truly  deserves  a  better  fate, 
against  the  entire  world.  At  the  end,  I  really  laughed  at  his 
article  [Heinrich  Heine  in  Paris']  more  than  I  sighed;  but 
others  were  very  angry  about  it."  Heine  frequently  and 
contemptuously  named  him  the  "knight  of  truth,"  as  he  was 
first  called  by  Campe  (Campe,  January  23,  1839,  p.  257)  .156 

A  letter  to  Meissner  (March  1,  1852,  p.  249)  presented 
the  complaint  that  a  good  borrowed  book  is  never  returned, 
but  the  mediocre  one  is  always  returned  conscientiously. 


154  Although  Wienbarg  did  not  coin  the  term,  Das  junge  Deutsch- 
land  (Laube  and  Gutzkow  had  used  it  previously),  he  made  a 
catchword  of  it  by  dedicating  his  Aesthetische  Feldziige  to  Young 
Germany  in  1834. 

155  Heine  informed  Gustav  Kolb  (Granville,  August  18,  1838,  p. 
234)  of  his  having  read  the  beginning  of  the  article  in  Gutzkow's 
Telegraph,  and  called  Wihl  "a  vain  jackass."  The  essay  was,  as 
Wolff,  op.  cit.,  p.  432  called  it,  "a  very  vehement  pamphlet,"  pub- 
lished in  Campe's  Telegraph,  which  Gutzkow  who  was  a  friend 
of  Wihl  edited.  Since  1837,  the  Telegraph  became  rather  hostile 
to  Heine  in  spite  of  Campe's  role  as  the  publisher  of  Heine's 
works. 

ir>6  For  the  same  phrase  see  also  Campe,  December  19,  1838,  p.  252 
and  Campe,  April  12,  1839,  p.  287.  Heine  attacked  Wihl's  vanity 
(Campe,  April  3,  1839,  p.  283).  Here  he  expressed  the  reasons 
for  his  feelings  toward  Wihl:  the  latter's  lies  in  the  essay,  his 
vanity,  his  attempt  at  gaining  position  by  posing  as  Heine's 
friend.  In  a  letter  to  Kiihne,  the  editor  of  the  Eleganten  Welt 
(May  19,  1839,  pp.  289  ff.),  Heine  had  more  to  say  about  Wihl 
and  his  actions.  The  whole  letter  was  directed  against  Wihl, 
called  "the  poor  insect."  P.  291:  "...  he  is  a  bug  (Wanze) 
which  I  may  not  touch  without  being  soiled  disgustingly,  one 
which  I  may  not  trample  under  foot  if  I  do  not  wish  to  expose 
myself  to  the  nasty  odor  of  the  offensive  rows  he  perpetrates." 
Wadepuhl  emphasized  in  two  of  the  letters  to  the  present 
writer   (both  dated  February  19,  1946)   the  complete  misrepre- 
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"So  I  have,  for  example,  already  lent  Mr.  Ludwig  Willi's 
Westostliche  Schwalben  seven  times,  and  for  the  seventh 
time  these  birds  have  fluttered  back  to  me  into  their  little 
nest ;  I  shall  therefore  under  no  conditions  lend  them  again, 
but  merely  give  them  away."157 

WOLFF,  0.  L.  B.  Victor  Hugo  received  the  infor- 
mation (April  2,  1835,  p.  60)  that  Wolff  in  his  history  of 
literature  had  shown  a  real  appreciation  of  him.158  Ac- 
cording to  Wadepuhl  (letter  of  February  19,  1946),  Wolff 
became  professor  of  literature  at  Jena  after  Goethe  had 
called  him  to  Weimar. 


sentation  of  the  facts  by  Heine  as  given  in  the  Kiihne  letter  and 
the  general  misinterpretation  of  the  relation  between  Heine  and 
Wihl.  Wadepuhl  summed  up  his  findings  with  the  words:  "It 
is  not  Wihl  who  should  be  called  a  Wanze,  but  Heine." 

In  a  later  letter  (Christian  Schad,  June  22,  1853,  p.  346) 
Heine  mentioned  the  "creeping  Wanze"  with  its  "versified 
stench,"  and  continued,  "...  and  here  again  I  come  upon  the 
windy  pomposity  of  the  most  wretched  and  the  most  fetid 
poetaster  I  have  ever  met."  The  attack  upon  vanity  definitely 
points  to  Wihl,  as  Wadepuhl  also  believes.  Wihl  was  designated 
"fool  and  liar"  because  he  posed  to  Campe  and  Heine's  mother 
as  an  intimate  friend  of  Heine's  (Campe,  September  30,  1839, 
p.  298). 

On  page  250  (vol.  3,  Hirth),  Heine  called  Wihl  "den  Schwalben- 
vater,"  whom  he  said  he  was  glad  not  to  see  again.  In  a  letter 
to  Meissner  (November  1,  1850,  p.  145)  he  referred  to  the  "sad 
West-Eastern  swallows-rabbi  Wihl."  Wihl's  vanity  repeatedly 
received  Heine's  reprimand. 
See  Victor  Hugo. 
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Editor's   Foreword 

Concerning  the  contributors  to  the  present  issue  of  the 
Studies,  the  following  remarks  may  be  considered  as  timely. 

Dr.  George  F.  Dunkelberger,  emeritus  professor  of 
education  and  psychology,  as  well  as  former  dean  of  the 
college,  is  well  known  in  Pennsylvania  as  a  public  speaker 
interested  largely  in  education,  public  affairs,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania history.  His  present  paper  on  "General"  Coxey  is 
the  result  of  study  that  has  extended  over  many  years. 

Dr.  William  A.  Russ,  Jr.,  professor  of  history  and  poli- 
tical science,  has  written  a  great  deal  about  the  period  of 
the  American  Civil  War.  Many  of  these  papers  have  ap- 
peared in  previous  issues  of  the  Studies.  They  have  been 
concerned  largely  with  the  problems  of  reconstruction  and 
disfranchisement  following  in  the  wake  of  the  War  be- 
tween the  States.  The  contribution  of  Dr.  Russ  in  this 
issue  of  the  Studies  is  the  first  half  of  an  article  concerning 
Lincoln.  The  second  half  of  the  article  will  appear  in  the 
issue  of  1948. 

Mr.  0.  Stanley  Stonesifer,  Jr.,  a  graduate  of  Susque- 
hanna University,  is  at  present  enrolled  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  work  toward  a  master's  degree.  Upon 
his  return  to  Susquehanna  after  completing  his  military 
service,  he  served  as  an  assistant  in  the  department  of 
history.  During  the  war,  he  was  a  major  with  the  Ameri- 
can forces  and  was  engaged  in  the  military  government  of 
Germany.  He  has  written  for  the  Studies  an  eye-witness 
and  timely  account  of  A.  M.  G. 

Arthur  Herman  Wilson 


Jacob   Sechler   Coxey, 
Native   Pennsylvanian 

by  George  F.  Dunkelberger 


I.     THE  MAN 

Background 

The  life  and  the  character  of  Jacob  S.  Coxey  mean 
nothing  without  knowledge  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived, 
for  a  man  is  very  largely  the  product  of  his  times.  What 
were  the  conditions  of  the  times  in  which  Jacob  S.  Coxey 
lived  as  he  passed  through  middle  life  in  full  possession  of 
his  physical  and  mental  powers? 

The  early  nineties  were  troublous  years  in  labor  and 
industry.  In  1892  there  was  a  great  strike  for  higher 
wages  by  the  working  men  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Works  at 
Homestead  near  Pittsburgh.  In  the  pitched  battles  that 
were  fought  between  the  strikers  and  the  policemen,  as 
well  as  with  the  three  hundred  Pinkerton  detectives  em- 
ployed by  the  company  to  protect  its  property,  many  men 
on  both  sides  were  killed.  Finally  it  was  necessary  to  order 
the  Pennsylvania  National  Guard  to  Homestead  for  the 
purpose  of  occupying  the  town  and  of  preserving  order. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1893,  a  great  industrial 
and  financial  panic  swept  the  country,  bringing  "hard 
times"  to  many  people  and  adding  fuel  to  the  dissatisfac- 
tions of  many  thousands  of  working  men.  Property  of  all 
kinds  fell  in  value,  and  multitudes  were  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment. Strikes  in  the  coal  mines  and  on  the  railroads 
aggravated  the  distressed  conditions  in  the  country.  Wide- 
spread discontent  prevailed  among  the  working  classes. 
Thousands  of  men  out  of  employment  took  to  the  road, 

Editor's  Note:  The  present  paper  by  Dr.  Dunkelberger  was  deliv- 
ered before  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Junto  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  June  29,  1945.     This  is  the  first  publication  of  the  paper. 
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traveling  afoot  or  boarding  freight  trains  for  any  desti- 
nation in  the  hope  for  some  kind  of  employment.  Farm 
products  had  a  market  value  much  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. The  farmers  of  the  Middle  West  burned  their 
corn  for  fuel  because  corn  was  selling  at  ten  cents  a  bushel. 
Five-cent  cotton  caused  the  sharecroppers  of  the  South  to 
become  increasingly  involved  in  debt.  Meanwhile  in  1894 
a  new  money  panic  did  an  enormous  damage  to  all  kinds  of 
business,  making  it  harder  than  ever  for  men  to  get  work. 

In  1894  several  thousand  working  men  employed  by 
the  Pullman  Car  Company  near  Chicago  struck  for  higher 
wages.  Employees  on  a  number  of  Western  railroads  in 
sympathy  with  the  Pullman  workers  struck  in  order  to  stop 
the  use  of  Pullman  cars  until  the  company  would  raise 
wages.  So  violent  was  the  strike  that  for  a  time  trains 
ceased  running  between  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  and 
other  points,  and  much  railroad  property  was  destroyed. 
Finally,  it  became  necessary  to  send  Federal  troops  to 
Chicago  and  to  certain  places  in  California  to  protect  the 
carrying  of  the  mails  and  to  maintain  order. 

The  widespread  discontent  all  over  the  country  soon 
began  to  crystallize  in  a  unique  manner.  In  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1894  a  large  number  of  the  industrially  em- 
ployed from  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Oklahoma,  Colorado, 
Texas,  Montana,  Oregon,  Washington,  California,  and 
other  states  undertook  a  march  on  Washington  to  demand 
relief  from  the  Federal  Government.  In  all,  there  were 
seventeen  armies  of  the  unemployed,  numbering  probably 
ten  thousand  men  on  the  march  to  the  nation's  capital  at 
one  time  or  another.  The  army  that  undoubtedly  received 
the  greatest  publicity  throughout  the  nation  started  from 
Massillon,  Ohio,  with  "General"  Jacob  S.  Coxey  in  com- 
mand. Others  scarcely  of  less  importance  were  Fry's  army 
from  Los  Angeles,  Kelly's  from  San  Francisco,  Hogan's 
from  Montana,  Randall's  from  Chicago,  and  Shepart's  from 
Oregon. 

What  types  of  men  were  in  these  armies  on  the  march 
to  Washington?  The  impression  has  been  made  that  the 
men  were  nothing  but  hoboes  and  unemployables.     On  the 
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contrary,  it  must  be  said  that  the  majority  of  them  were 
sincere,  hard-working  men,  honestly  seeking  a  way  to 
earn  a  livelihood;  others  were  young  fellows  who  joined  the 
march  "just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing" ;  only  a  few  were 
tramps  and  paupers.  One  reporter  probably  put  it  about 
right  when  he  wrote:  "These  men  are  not  tramps,  but 
for  the  most  part  unskilled,  uneducated  working  men,  men 
just  above  the  tramp  class,  who  are  the  first  to  suffer  dur- 
ing times  of  financial  depression  and  the  last  to  regain  em- 
ployment." 

"General"  Jacob  S.  Coxey  of  Massillon,  Ohio,  was  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  this  widespread  unrest  among  the 
laboring  people  as  it  manifested  itself  in  these  marches  to 
Washington.  Coxey  held  some  pet  notions  for  bringing 
about  economic  restoration  to  the  country  by  placing  buying 
power  again  in  the  hands  of  those  who  no  longer  possessed 
it.  He  lost  no  time  in  capitalizing  on  the  dissatisfaction  so 
prevalent  among  the  industrially  unemployed,  and  in  bring- 
ing his  proposed  remedial  measures  before  the  whole  coun- 
try. His  Commonweal  Army  was  not  a  sudden  uprising 
among  the  unemployed. The  idea  had  its  inception  as  early 
as  December,  1891,  in  the  J.  S.  Coxey  Good  Roads  Associ- 
ation of  the  United  States,  which  demanded  the  improve- 
ment of  the  public  roads  throughout  the  nation.  Those 
who  were  unemployed  because  of  the  introduction  of  labor- 
saving  machinery  would  be  given  jobs  building  highways. 
Coxey  got  the  idea  of  good  roads  from  his  experiences  in 
driving  through  the  mud  between  his  home  and  his  sand- 
stone quarry  about  four  and  a-half  miles  north  of  Massil- 
lon. With  this  general  background  of  the  movement,  let 
us  now  confine  ourselves  to  the  Ohio  Army  and  its  personal 
leader,  Jacob  S.  Coxey. 

Biography 
Jacob  S.  Coxey  was  born  in  a  log  house  on  North  Mar- 
ket Street,  Selinsgrove,  Pennsylvania,  on  Easter  Sunday, 
April  16,  1854.  The  log  house  was  located  on  the  west  side 
of  the  street  on  the  north  lot  adjoining  what  is  now  the 
S.  E.  Fisher  Garage.  It  was  a  one  and  a-half  story  build- 
ing, sixteen  by  thirty-two  feet  in  size,  with  a  lean-to  in  the 
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rear  and  a  small,  roofed  portico  in  the  front  with  seats  on 
each  side  of  the  portico.  There  are  still  many  people  liv- 
ing in  Selinsgrove  who  remember  the  old  Coxey  log  house. 
This  log  house  was  enlarged,  remodeled,  modernized,  and 
stuccoed  in  1912,  and  is  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Daniel  0.  Long. 

The  father,  Thomas  Coxey  (1825-1897),  was  of  Eng- 
lish nativity  and  the  mother,  Mary  Sechler  Coxey  (1820- 
1880),  was  of  Pennsylvania-German  stock.  Three  children 
were  born  to  this  marriage:  one  son,  Jacob  Sechler  Coxey, 
and  two  daughters,  Lizzie  and  Martha.  The  father  served 
as  an  engineer  in  a  saw-mill  at  Selinsgrove.  At  that  time 
Selinsgrove  was  an  important  lumbering  town.  Logs  were 
floated  down  the  Susquehanna  River  every  spring  and 
turned  into  lumber  by  the  saw-mills  of  the  community. 
In  1860  the  Coxey  family  moved  to  Danville,  Montour 
County,  where  young  Coxey  attended  the  public  schools 
and  one  private  school  until  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  As 
a  young  man,  Coxey  worked  in  the  Iron  Rolling  Mills  in 
Danville,  first  as  a  water  boy,  then  as  an  oiler,  and  finally 
as  a  stationary  engineer.  Young  Coxey  worked  on  the 
night  shift  while  his  father  served  on  the  day  shift.  The 
building  in  which  the  Coxeys  worked  is  still  standing. 
Coxey  continued  at  this  kind  of  job  until  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  when  he  entered  the  scrap-iron  business,  in  which  he 
continued  for  about  two  years.  In  1880  he  moved  to  Mas- 
sillon,  Ohio,  where  he  was  employed  in  quarries  that  fur- 
nished the  sand  for  iron,  steel,  and  glass  industries  in  many 
states  and  Canada.  Coxey  continued  in  this  business  until 
1929. 

The  house  in  which  the  Coxeys  lived  in  Danville  is 
located  on  East  Market  Street  not  far  from  the  high  school 
building.  The  father,  Thomas  Coxey,  died  in  1897,  and 
the  mother,  Mary  Sechler  Coxey,  died  in  1880.  Both  are 
buried  in  the  Episcopalian  Cemetery  located  northeast  of 
the  town,  a  short  distance  west  of  the  State  Hospital.  The 
Coxey  family  seems  to  have  disappeared  completely  from 
Danville  and  vicinity  but  the  Sechler  family  still  continues 
as  a  large  and  representative  one  in  that  community. 

Coxey  was  married  twice  in  his  life.     In  1874  he  mar- 
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ried  Caroline  Ammerman  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and 
one  daughter:  Jesse  (deceased),  Mary  (Mamie),  Horace 
L.,  and  Albert  H.  (deceased) .  In  1890  he  married  Hen- 
rietta Jones  by  whom  he  also  had  three  sons  and  one 
daughter:  Jacob  S.,  Legal  Tender  (deceased),  David  N., 
and  Ruth  Patricia.  His  home  since  1880  has  been  at  Mas- 
sillon,  Ohio.  The  building  is  a  capacious  frame  house  sit- 
uated on  a  terrace  surrounded  by  a  concrete  wall.  It  has 
a  closed-in  front  porch. 

Coxey  has  come  back  to  Selinsgrove  at  least  twice. 
He  passed  through  Selinsgrove  in  May,  1895.  He  visited 
his  birthplace  again  in  August,  1925,  after  an  absence  of 
thirty  years.  At  that  time  he  traveled  by  automobile  from 
Baltimore  on  the  Susquehanna  Trail.  Coxey's  native  town 
had  changed  so  much  during  these  years  that  he  had  to 
inquire  the  name  of  the  place.  He  stopped  over-night  at 
the  local  hotel. 

A  Visit  in  Massillon,  19 U0 
Jacob  S.  Coxey  is  a  man  of  medium  height  and  weight 
with  a  noticeable  stooping  posture.  His  bushy  growth  of 
white  hair,  his  way  of  combing  it,  large  spectacles,  smooth- 
shaven  face,  prominent  teeth,  and  stand-up  collar  with 
large  necktie,  gave  him  a  very  distinctive  appearance. 
Coxey  was  remarkably  energetic  and  well  preserved  for  a 
man  of  eighty-seven  years  of  age.  The  experience  of  walk- 
ing with  him  in  1940  about  the  city  and  of  climbing  long, 
steep  stairways  to  reach  the  photographer's  shop  and  the 
office  of  the  city  editor  of  the  Massillon  Evening  Inde- 
pendent forced  me  to  think  of  a  man  much  younger  in  years. 
Coxey's  tremulous  hand,  prominent  wrinkles  in  his  face, 
and  stooping  posture  were  about  the  only  real  signs  of  ex- 
treme age.  As  the  well-known  figure  walked  about  the 
streets  and  business  places  of  Massillon,  he  was  greeted  by 
all  alike,  young  and  old,  as  "General"  Coxey,  and  treated 
with  great  deference.  Speaking  to  different  people  at  the 
hotel  and  in  the  barber-shop,  without  making  my  identity 
and  purpose  known,  I  found  that  without  exception  the 
people    held    him    in    esteem    and    respect.     Undoubtedly 
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"General"  Coxey  is  Massillon's  most  widely  known  citizen 
today. 

In  mind  he  appeared  to  be  equally  vigorous.  There 
was  little  or  no  evidence  of  wandering  attention  and  desul- 
tory memory.  To  the  contrary,  he  thought  logically  with 
sustained  attention.  He  recalled  the  facts  and  historical 
data  of  his  life  with  amazing  facility.  He  was  a  ready  con- 
versationalist who  knew  how  to  use  good  English.  In  fact, 
he  talked  better  than  he  wrote.  He  found  great  pleasure 
in  explaining  his  economic  theories,  possessed  a  fine  sense 
of  humor,  enjoyed  telling  a  story,  told  it  well,  and  laughed 
heartily.  I  once  asked  him  when  he  intended  to  retire. 
He  replied:  "Never.  When  a  man  retires  he  dies.  I 
don't  want  to  die.  Life  is  too  interesting."  When  I  asked 
him  what  accounted  for  his  vigor  and  age,  he  felt  certain 
that  temperate  living,  thorough  mastication  of  foods,  and 
the  proper  and  regular  elimination  of  the  body  wastes  were 
largely  the  responsible  factors.  It  took  him  almost  twice 
as  long  to  finish  his  meal  as  it  did  me.  I  was  impressed 
by  his  unsolicited  comment:  "Professor,  I  think  the  time 
will  come  when  you  have  to  change  your  eating  habits  if 
you  wish  to  keep  up  with  me."  Coxey  never  used  tobacco 
in  any  form,  and  considered  cigarette-smoking  by  our 
young  people  of  both  sexes  to  be  an  abominable  practice. 

About  his  financial  status  to-day,  I  know  little  or 
nothing.  I  did  not  want  to  inquire  of  the  business  people 
of  Massillon,  and  much  less  ask  him  about  it.  In  fact,  I 
never  had  much  interest  in  Coxey  from  that  standpoint. 
The  general  impression  of  the  home  did  not  indicate  to  me 
the  presence  of  great  wealth.  Coxey  told  me  that  at  one 
time  he  had  considerable  money  but  spent  most  of  it  in 
promulgating  his  economic  views  and  financing  his  political 
campaigns.  The  Massillon  Evening  Independent  a  few 
years  ago  had  the  following  to  say  about  him: 

Owing  to  the  time  and  money  devoted  to  the  cause  by  its 
promoter,  Jacob  S.  Coxey,  the  opinion  obtains  in  many  quarters 
that  he  is  immensely  wealthy,  being  rated  frequently  as  a  mil- 
lionaire. There  is  no  basis  for  this  belief,  for  among  business 
men  here,  he  is  rated  far  from  wealthy  and  the  wonder  is  how 
he  has  been  able  to  carry  his  literary  bureau  up  to  this  point. 
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Those  who  knew  him  best  are  willing  to  accord  him  credit  for 
honesty  of  conviction,  but  they  do  not  credit  him  with  being 
practical  enough  to  have  made  so  much  a  business  success  as  to 
have  amassed  a  fortune. 

II.     THE  MARCH 

Purpose 

Coxey  became  a  nationally  known  character  in  1894 
when  he  led  his  army  of  the  jobless  to  the  nation's  capital 
to  demand  redress  from  the  Federal  Government.  He 
wanted  to  use  the  unemployed  in  the  building  of  good  roads 
for  the  nation.  The  money  for  this  public  improvement 
was  to  be  provided  by  non-interest-bearing,  twenty-five- 
year  bonds.  In  other  words,  the  purpose  of  his  crusade 
was  "to  protest  against  further  robbery  by  interest  upon 
bonds  based  on  the  public  credit  when  the  same  credit  could 
be  used  to  issue  other  pieces  of  notes  or  legal  tender  without 
any  interest  or  profit  to  the  banks."  Although  nothing 
tangible  in  the  nature  of  corrective  legislation  was  ac- 
complished by  his  march,  the  impression  was  definitely  left 
upon  the  country  that  something  was  radically  wrong  in 
the  economy  of  things.  Coxey  must  not  be  classified  as  a 
Wat  Tyler  or  a  Jack  Cade,  for  no  blood  was  shed,  the 
nation's  capital  was  not  attacked,  and  no  attempt  was  put 
forth  to  overthrow  the  Government.  The  movement  was 
unique  in  that  it  was  not  led  by  a  radical ;  Coxey  was  a  man 
of  good  repute  and  a  successful  business  man. 

The  depression  of  1893  affected  his  business  seriously 
and  thereby  awakened  his  social  consciousness.  At  that 
time  there  were  probably  four  million  unemployed  in  the 
whole  country.  He  saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  distressed 
condition  of  the  working  classes  and  consequently  became 
a  zealous  supporter  of  the  cause  of  the  unemployed.  He 
vigorously  supported  the  protests  of  the  farmers  of  the 
country  against  five-cent  cotton,  ten-cent  corn,  and  fifty- 
cent  wheat.  He  believed  that,  by  making  money  plentiful, 
hard  times  could  be  brought  to  an  end.  Coxey  took  active 
steps  to  further  two  bills  in  Congress  whose  ostensible  pur- 
pose was  to  improve  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  nation 
through  the  reduction  of  unemployment.     The   first  bill 
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known  as  "The  Good  Roads  Bill"  proposed  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  issue  $500,000,000  in  legal  tender, 
non-interest-bearing  notes  for  the  employment  of  the  job- 
less in  the  building  of  a  net-work  of  good  roads  throughout 
the  nation.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  to  be  in- 
structed to  have  engraved  and  printed  this  amount  in 
Treasury  notes  of  various  denominations.  These  notes 
were  to  be  legal  tender  for  all  debts  and  were  to  be  ex- 
pended for  road  construction.  The  $500,000,000  were  to 
be  prorated  among  the  states  and  territories  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  miles  of  public  roads  each  state  and  terri- 
tory had.  The  Secretary  of  War  was  to  supervise  the  im- 
provements contemplated  by  the  bill  and  to  expend 
$20,000,000  per  month  to  carry  out  its  intent.  Only  Ameri- 
can citizens  were  to  be  employed  in  this  national  road-build- 
ing project,  and  all  wages  were  to  be  per  diem  at  $1.50  for 
common  labor  and  $3.50  for  a  team  and  man.  Eight  hours 
were  to  constitute  a  day's  labor. 

This  proposed  measure  was  designed  especially  to  bene- 
fit the  rural  communities,  and  another  bill  attempted  to 
provide  for  the  urban  communities,  in  like  manner  by  the 
issue  of  non-interest-bearing  bonds  by  any  state,  county, 
or  municipality  for  the  improvement  of  city  streets,  public 
buildings,  and  other  public  enterprises.  This  proposal, 
known  as  the  "Non-Interest-Bearing  Bond  Bill,"  provided 
that  "whenever  any  state,  territory,  or  municipality  shall 
deem  it  necessary  to  make  public  improvements,  it  shall 
deposit  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a  non-interest- 
bearing,  twenty-five-year  bond,  not  to  exceed  half  the  as- 
sessed evaluation  of  the  property  exclusive  of  its  indebted- 
ness and  improvements,  whereupon  it  was  to  become  the 
duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  Treasury 
notes  for  the  face  value  of  the  local  bond  and  deliver  to  the 
municipality  99  %  of  the  note  issue  and  retain  1%  to  cover 
the  cost  of  engraving  and  printing."  William  A.  Peffer, 
the  Populist  senator  from  Kansas,  introduced  several  bills 
into  Congress  on  March  19,  1894,  covering  these  proposals. 
Despite  the  efforts  of  Senator  Peffer  and  others,  the  two 
bills  were  later  reported  unfavorably  to  the  Senate,  and 
Coxey's  economic  schemes  to  end  unemployment  and  to 
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restore  normal  times  came  to  naught.  The  reason  for  the 
utter  disregard  of  his  proposed  legislation  is  not  difficult  to 
see.  Too  novel  and  too  socialistic  for  the  times,  it  was 
scoffed  at  as  the  idle  dream  of  a  visionary. 

The  Array  in  Action 

The  Commonweal  Army  under  the  personal  command 
of  Coxey  left  Massillon,  Ohio,  on  Easter  Sunday  morning, 
March  25,  1894,  for  Washington.  Carle  Browne,  son-in- 
law  of  Coxey,  was  the  Chief  Marshal  of  the  army,  with 
Louis  Smith  as  the  Assistant  Marshal.  The  plan  of  organ- 
ization called  for  a  division  into  groups  of  five  men  each; 
then  these  groups  made  up  companies  of  one  hundred  men, 
and  the  companies  made  up  regiments  of  two  hundred  or 
more.  The  men  were  given  a  certain  amount  of  training, 
and  the  entire  arrangement  was  military  in  its  planning. 

As  the  Commonweal  Army  left  Massillon,  Jasper  John- 
son, a  negro,  bore  the  American  flag  and  led  the  procession. 
Johnson  was  followed  by  the  Chief  Marshal  and  Jesse 
Coxey,  Jacob's  sixteen-year  old  son,  both  riding  on  horse- 
back; then  came  "General"  Coxey  in  his  phaeton,  followed 
by  a  carriage  containing  Mrs.  Coxey  and  her  infant  son, 
Legal  Tender,  and  other  members  of  the  Coxey  family.  At 
the  head  of  the  column  of  several  hundred  unemployed  men 
came  the  color-bearer  carrying  the  banner  of  the  Common- 
weal of  Christ.  The  official  banner  gave  the  movement  a 
religious  aspect,  for  it  bore  in  the  center  a  representation 
of  a  large  oil  painting  of  Christ,  with  the  inscription: 
"Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men,  but  death  to  in- 
terest-bearing bonds."  Then  came  the  Assistant  Marshal, 
mounted  and  in  direct  command  of  the  army.  The  news- 
papers gave  the  whole  affair  much  publicity.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  march,  there  were  present  forty-nine  represen- 
tatives of  the  press,  sixteen  of  whom  went  with  the  army 
all  the  way  to  Washington. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  just  how  many  men  were  really 
in  the  line  of  march.  New  enlistments  along  the  way,  as 
well  as  many  desertions,  caused  great  variation  in  numbers. 
It  is  perhaps  safe  to  assert  that  the  number  ran  from  a  few 
more  than  a  hundred  to  about  five  hundred  before  the  army 
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reached  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  army  traveled  on 
an  approximate  average  of  fifteen  miles  a  day.  Its  practice 
was  to  start  the  march  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  quit  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  army  carried  with  it  a 
circus  tent  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  in  which  the  men  slept  on 
straw  with  such  covering  as  they  had  brought  with  them. 
Heat  was  supplied  by  open  fires.  On  particularly  cold 
nights  the  men  were  ofttimes  privileged  to  sleep  in  a  jail, 
a  townhall,  or  in  other  nearby  buildings.  A  headquarters 
tent  was  provided  for  the  leaders,  officers,  and  teamsters. 
At  times,  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  food  proved 
unsatisfactory  and  caused  no  little  dissatisfaction.  Public 
meetings  were  held  all  along  the  line  of  march,  an  admission 
fee  was  charged,  and  addresses  on  Coxey's  economic  theo- 
ries were  made  to  the  men  and  to  the  general  public.  Before 
the  march  began,  food  was  collected  and  three  commissary 
wagons  were  used  to  transport  it  to  insure  sustenance  en 
route.  Food  was  shipped  also  to  points  along  the  line  of 
march  where  it  might  be  most  needed.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  the  army  lived  upon  the  country  through  which 
it  passed.  The  people  were  expected  to  supply  the  neces- 
sary food  and  shelter. 

The  route  followed  by  the  Commonweal  Army  led 
through  Canton,  Alliance,  Leetonia,  Salem,  East  Palestine, 
New  Galilee,  Columbiana,  Beaver  Falls,  Sewickley,  Econ- 
omy, Allegheny,  and  Pittsburgh.  When  the  army  passed 
through  Beaver  Falls,  the  mills  were  shut  down  to  permit 
the  working  men  to  view  the  parade.  By  the  time  the 
army  reached  Pittsburgh,  it  had  doubled  in  numbers.  In 
that  area  great  crowds  assembled  to  see  the  strange  pro- 
cession. In  fact,  in  many  places  the  army  attracted  so 
many  of  the  curious  and  interested  that  it  partook  of  the 
nature  of  a  circus-day  parade.  From  Pittsburgh,  the  army 
marched  through  Homestead,  Duquesne,  McKeesport, 
Monongahela  City,  Findlayville,  Bentleyville,  Brownsville, 
Uniontown,  Somerfield,  Addison,  Grantville,  Frostburg, 
Cumberland,  Hancock,  Williamsport,  Hagerstown,  Boons- 
boro,  Frederick,  Rockville,  and  finally  reached  Washington. 
At  Cumberland,  Coxey  loaded  the  men,  horses,  wagons,  and 
supplies  into  coal  barges  as  freight  and  had  them  shipped 
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ninety  miles  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  to  Wil- 
liamsport,  Maryland.  This  part  of  the  trip  took  two  days 
and  cost  Coxey  $85.00  for  freight  charges. 

The  public  and  many  of  the  authorities  along  the  line 
of  march  seemed  alarmed  about  the  whole  affair.  Euro- 
pean journalists  saw  in  Coxey 's  army  the  beginning  of  a 
reign  of  anarchism  in  the  United  States.  William  McKin- 
ley,  then  Governor  of  Ohio,  issued  an  official  statement  that 
he  believed  the  stories  of  alarm  over  Coxey's  army  were 
greatly  exaggerated.  If  troubles  did  result,  McKinley  be- 
lieved that  the  local  authorities  would  be  fully  competent 
to  handle  them,  although  he  expressed  a  willingness  to  give 
state  aid  if  it  were  asked  for.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
the  paraders  were  well  behaved  and  little  disorder  occurred 
along  the  line  of  march.  It  must  be  said,  to  the  credit  of 
the  whole  organization,  that  at  no  time  were  radicals  in 
control  of  the  movement. 

The  men  really  endured  great  hardships.  Blinding 
snowstorms,  muddy  and  slushy  roads,  and  severely  cold 
weather  frequently  aggravated  their  discomfort.  The  peo- 
ple along  the  way  often  furnished  the  men  with  meals  and 
usually  supplied  them  with  shelter  for  the  night.  Some  of 
the  newspapers  of  that  day  left  the  impression  that  all  this 
was  done,  not  because  the  people  were  really  interested  in 
the  movement,  but  in  the  hope  that  the  army  would  pass 
on  without  resorting  to  pillaging. 

Coxey  in  Washington 

After  a  march  of  thirty-five  days  from  Massillon, 
Ohio,  Coxey  reached  Washington,  May  1,  1894,  and  went 
into  camp  at  Brightwood  Park  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
About  ten  thousand  people  had  assembled  to  see  the  sight. 
The  army,  personally  commanded  by  Coxey  and  reinforced 
by  other  groups,  totalled  about  five  thousand  men  who  rep- 
resented about  three  million  of  the  unemployed.  It  is  var- 
iously estimated  that  probably  never  more  than  a  thousand 
men  were  in  Washington  at  any  one  time. 

Coxey  secured  a  permit  to  parade  in  the  city.  He  also 
called  upon  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  for  permission  to  hold  a  meeting  on 
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the  Capitol  steps.  This  request  was  neither  granted  nor 
denied.  Although  the  nation's  capital  had  no  special 
reason  to  fear  trouble,  every  precaution  was  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  outbreak  of  a  riot.  Special  policemen  were  sworn 
in,  the  guards  on  the  Capitol  grounds  were  doubled,  and 
several  thousand  troops  were  held  at  close  call  for  any- 
emergency.  Although  Coxey  was  given  the  privilege  of 
parading  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  processions  with 
banners  on  the  Capitol  grounds  were  strictly  forbidden. 

Encouraged  by  the  reports  that  other  thousands  of  un- 
employed were  on  the  way  to  join  him,  and  inspired  by  a 
consciousness  of  his  leadership  in  a  great  movement,  for 
which  he  and  others  had  traversed  long  distances,  he  re- 
solved to  speak  from  the  Capitol  steps,  despite  the  warnings 
of  the  police  authorities.  The  procession  moved  up  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  between  lines  of  policemen  and  spec- 
tators, with  bands  playing  and  banners  waving;  but,  when 
he  attempted  to  address  the  crowd,  he  was  forthwith  placed 
under  arrest  under  the  charge  of  having  disturbed  "the 
peace  and  government  of  the  United  States  by  unlawfully 
entering  the  grounds  of  the  Capitol  with  the  displaying  of 
banners,  for  treading  on  the  turf  or  grass,  and  for  de- 
stroying shrubbery."  The  sentence  imposed  upon  Coxey 
was  twenty  days  in  jail  and  a  five-dollar  fine  for  walking 
on  the  lawn  surrounding  the  Capitol  and  for  stepping  upon 
plants,  shrubs,  and  turf.  When  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  refused  to  interfere,  the  penalties  were  duly  paid. 
The  whole  affair  on  the  Capitol  grounds  proved  very  un- 
fortunate. The  leaders  and  members  of  the  Commonweal 
Army  undoubtedly  acted  within  their  constitutional  rights 
as  American  citizens.  There  was  neither  rioting  nor  dis- 
orderly conduct  on  the  part  of  anybody,  and  yet  the  police 
resorted  to  physical  force  in  dealing  with  an  apparently 
harmless  situation. 

Since  the  leaders  of  the  movement  had  been  taken  into 
custody  by  the  police,  the  army  was  led  back  to  camp  by 
Coxey's  son  and  daughter,  Jesse  and  Mamie  Coxey.  It  re- 
mained there  for  some  time  until  it  was  ordered  to  leave 
by  the  Public  Health  authorities  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Transportation  for  the  men  back  to  the  localities  from 
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which  they  had  come  was  made  possible  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  by  certain  private  individuals.  By  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  of  1894,  the  army  had  practically  dis- 
appeared from  Washington.  Although  the  Coxey  move- 
ment did  not  secure  the  desired  results,  it  nevertheless  can 
not  be  thrust  aside  as  of  no  consequence.  The  movement 
has  to  be  accepted  as  symptomatic  of  an  internal  economic 
condition  that  demanded  a  remedy. 

III.     THE  SUMMING  UP 

Later  Career 

The  net  result  of  the  march  on  Washington  was  to 
make  Coxey  famous.  In  fact,  many  people  looked  upon 
him  as  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  the  unemployed  and  to  free 
speech.  From  this  time  on,  Coxey  was  very  much  in  the 
political  limelight  and  almost  a  perennial  candidate  for 
public  office.  It  becomes  very  evident  in  the  political  career 
of  Coxey  that  he  never  was  content  to  remain  within  the 
ranks  of  any  political  party  for  a  long  time.  Any  one  who 
knows  the  mind  of  Jacob  S.  Coxey  can  well  understand 
these  political  wanderings.  His  parents  were  Democrats, 
and  young  Coxey  followed  their  political  faith  until  1877 
He  then  deserted  the  party  because  he  felt  it  was  no  longer 
true  to  its  original  doctrines,  such  as  opposition  to  the 
National  Banking  System.  Coxey  became  a  Greenbacker 
because  he  had  great  admiration  for  Lincoln,  who  author- 
ized greenbacks  to  pay  the  soldiers  and  to  buy  war  supplies. 
Later  on,  Coxey  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Populist  or  the 
Peoples'  Party,  then  became  an  independent,  next  a  Repub- 
lican, a  member  of  the  Farmer-Labor  Party,  and  in  1941  a 
Democrat. 

Coxey  became  interested  in  politics  largely  because  of 
the  money  question.  In  1885  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
State  Senate  of  Ohio.  In  1894  he  became  the  Populist  can- 
didate for  Congress  from  Ohio,  and  in  1895  and  in  1897,  the 
Populist  candidate  for  the  Governorship.  In  1914  he  led 
a  second  army  to  Washington,  and  this  time  he  actually 
succeeded  in  speaking  from  the  Capitol  steps.  Very  little 
publicity  was  given  to  this  march  at  the  time.     In  1916  he 
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was  an  independent  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate 
from  Ohio.  In  1919  and  in  1929,  he  threatened  to  march 
but  never  got  started.  He  was  a  candidate  for  Congress 
in  the  Republican  primaries  of  1928  and  1930.  He  was  the 
Farmer-Labor  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  in  1932  and  1936.  He  was  the  Republican  candidate 
for  the  United  States  Senate  from  Ohio  in  1934,  and  again 
a  candidate  for  Congress  in  1936.  He  usually  ran  on  a 
platform  of  "non-interest-bearing  bonds  and  money  at  cost." 
Because  of  his  enthusiasm  for  monetary  reforms,  he  named 
one  of  his  sons  "Legal  Tender"  Coxey.  He  felt  this  name 
would  be  a  constant  reminder  of  the  Government's  power  to 
coin  money,  to  fix  its  value,  and  to  make  it  legal  tender  in 
payment  of  all  debts.  Shortly  after  World  War  I,  he 
threatened  to  march  if  $5,000,000,000  were  not  issued  for 
the  benefit  of  the  unemployed. 

Jacob  S.  Coxey  was  politically  active  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  He  was  a  veteran  of  numerous  political  and  eco- 
nomic wars.  Only  once  was  he  chosen  to  public  office  and 
that  was  as  Mayor  of  his  home  city  of  Massillon  in  1931  as 
a  Republican.  Coxey  was  elected  to  the  mayoralty  on  two 
main  planks: 

1.  That  non-interest-bearing  bonds  ranging  in  denomi- 
nations from  twenty-five  cents  to  one  hundred  dollars 
should  be  issued  to  pay  for  public  improvements  with  the 
use  of  city  labor. 

2.  That  public  ownership  and  operation  of  utilities  such 
as  municipal  water  works  should  be  endorsed  in  order  to 
keep  the  money  at  home  instead  of  consigning  it  to  Wall 
Street. 

In  the  Democratic  primaries  of  1941,  Coxey  was  a 
candidate  for  the  mayoralty  of  Massillon,  but  was  defeated. 
The  platform  of  his  party  in  this  local  campaign  declared 
that  "the  people  shall  own  and  operate  all  public  utilities 
such  as  water,  light,  and  distribute  natural  gas,  at  cost  of 
service  to  all." 

Economic  Theories  of  Coxey 
The  basis  of  his  economic  theories  was  the  nationali- 
zation of  legal-tender  money  without  interest,  secured  by 
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community  non-interest-bearing  bonds  for  public  improve- 
ment. The  traditional  way  to  finance  public  improvements 
has  been  through  the  issuing  of  interest-bearing  bonds  by 
the  state,  county,  municipality,  or  district.  These  bonds 
were  usually  made  to  mature  at  certain  specified  times  and 
to  bear  a  specified  rate  of  interest.  They  were  then  bought 
by  the  money-lenders,  and  the  cash  was  used  to  bring  about 
the  proposed  public  improvement.  By  the  time  the  bonds 
were  retired  at  the  end  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  the 
state,  county,  municipality,  or  district  had  paid  about 
double  their  face  value  because  of  the  interest  rates  on  the 
bonds.  Coxey  considered  such  a  method  of  financing  any 
improvement,  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public, 
unjust  to  taxpayers.  He  proposed  to  substitute  his  cash 
system  for  the  bank  credit  system  and  to  abolish  interest- 
bearing  bonds,  as  applied  to  public  improvements. 

Let  us  now  see  just  how  Coxey 's  plan  would  work  in 
an  actual  situation.  Whenever  any  public  improvement, 
such  as  a  public  schoolhouse,  a  municipal  water-plant,  a 
sewage-disposal  plant,  gas  plant,  or  an  electric  lighting 
system,  might  be  contemplated,  the  municipality  in  question 
would  issue  twenty-five-year,  non-interest-bearing  bonds 
not  in  excess  of  one-half  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
property  exclusive  of  improvements  and  any  indebtedness 
on  it.  These  bonds  would  then  be  deposited  with  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  legal  tender 
currency  to  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  face  value  of  the 
bonds  less  the  cost  of  processing.  These  bonds  would  be 
retired  at  the  rate  of  4%  per  annum  by  the  money  raised 
through  property  taxes,  or  by  rates,  fares,  or  service  fees, 
as  the  case  might  be.  Since  such  bonds  are  non-interest- 
bearing,  the  entire  loan  could  be  retired  at  practically  the 
issue  value.  In  other  words,  the  public  improvement  would 
cost  the  taxpayers  exactly  the  cost  of  floating  the  loan,  but 
no  more.  This  plan  was  incorporated  into  a  bill  H.  R. 
12288,  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  March 
21,  1928,  by  Representative  Guy  E.  Campbell  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  referred  to  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee in  the  House.  In  fact,  Coxey's  bill  providing  for  the 
issue  of  non-interest-bearing  bonds  has  been  introduced  in 
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eleven  different  Congresses  since  his  famous  march  on  the 
national  capital  in  1894.  Coxey  has  frequently  appeared 
in  behalf  of  his  bill  before  various  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House. 

In  the  face  of  unremitting  labors  without  much  suc- 
cess in  public  affairs,  one  would  normally  expect  Coxey  to 
be  a  disillusioned  old  man.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  still  an 
enthusiastic  crusader  and  lives  in  the  confident  hope  that 
right  is  might  and  must  ultimately  prevail.  Clear  in  mind, 
keen  of  memory,  vigorous,  and  as  deeply  interested  in  his 
program  as  ever,  he  continues  to  live  in  the  hope  of  a  bet- 
ter day.  And  Coxey  believes  that  better  days  will  come 
when  the  people  understand  his  proposal  and  subordinate 
prejudice  to  reason. 

Evaluations 

What  evaluation  has  been  placed  by  editors,  news  re- 
porters, and  other  writers  upon  the  character  and  achieve- 
ments of  Coxey?  It  is  my  own  personal  opinion  that  the 
people  of  this  country  have  not  been  led  to  see  this  man  in 
a  true  perspective.  Many  newspaper  men  and  magazine 
writers  appear  to  have  been  motivated  by  a  desire  to  com- 
pose a  good  story  even  though  it  had  to  be  done  sometimes 
at  variance  with  the  facts.  The  people  who  get  their  in- 
formation about  Coxey  and  his  movement  from  newspapers 
and  magazines  of  the  early  nineties  can  never  hope  to  know 
and  understand  the  real  Coxey  and  his  program. 

The  following  are  a  few  quotations  culled  from  the 
newspapers  in  1894  when  he  led  his  army  of  the  jobless  to 
Washington : 

Coxey  is  a  phenomena  [sic~\.  He  is  either  a  fool  or  is 
eagerly  searching  for  notoriety,  or  it  may  be  both.  The  two 
bills  introduced  into  Congress  are  as  impractical  as  the  methods 
in  their  behalf  are  visionary. 

Coxey  is  a  man  of  wealth,  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  and  a 
breeder  of  blooded  horses. 

A  horsedealer  from  Massillon  who  led  a  few  hundred  hoboes 
and  tramps  to  Washington. 

Coxey  is  a  capable  speaker  and  invariably  captivates  his 
audiences.  His  ideas  of  economic  reform  are  novel  and  spec- 
tacular. 
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When  he  was  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Republican 
primaries  of  Ohio  in  1928,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years, 
his  personal  appearance  was  described  by  the  public  press 
in  the  following  language: 

The  "general"  is  an  affable  gentleman  who  far  from  looks 
his  age.  He  is  dressed  like  a  business  man  which  he  is  as  the 
owner  of  a  stone  quarry.  A  stand-up  collar  and  silver-rimmed 
spectacles  give  him  an  old  fashioned  appearance.  He  still  has 
a  head  of  thick  hair,  though  it  is  gray,  and  his  face  shows  few 
wrinkles.  His  eyes  are  the  eyes  of  a  dreamer  rather  than  a 
man  of  action,  the  eyes  of  an  enthusiast  who  sees  through  what 
he  considers  a  world  of  injustice  to  Utopia — a  Utopia  to  be 
reached  only  by  following  his  directions. 

Another  newspaper  of  that  time  described  him  as  a  "septu- 
agenarian with  piercing  eyes  and  a  determined  chin." 

Many  of  the  historians  confined  their  account  of  Coxey 
and  his  industrial  army  to  a  bare  statement  of  a  few  facts 
or  omit  the  incident  altogether.  Some  of  them  refer  to  it 
only  in  a  footnote.  Woodrow  Wilson  in  his  History  of  the 
American  People  devotes  about  two  pages  of  his  five  vol- 
umes to  the  origin  of  the  movement,  a  description  of  the 
army,  and  the  ultimate  outcome.  Wilson  calls  it  "a  dra- 
matic plan  to  make  certain  proposals  known  to  the  govern- 
ment." In  Ford's  The  Cleveland  Era,  the  following  par- 
agraph is  found : 

Jacob  S.  Coxey  of  Massillon,  Ohio,  a  smart  specimen  of 
the  American  type  of  handy  businessman,  announced  that  he 
intended  to  send  a  petition  to  Washington  wearing  boots  so  that 
it  could  not  be  conveniently  shelved  by  being  stuck  away  in  a 
pigeon-hole.  He,  therefore,  proceeded  to  lead  a  march  of  the 
unemployed  to  Washington  to  proclaim  the  wants  of  the  people 
from  the  steps  of  the  Capitol. 

Mark  Sullivan  in  his  book,  Our  Times:  The  Turn  of  the 
Century,  says: 

Coxey's  army  that  started  from  Ohio  to  Washington  to  take 
control  of  the  government  in  the  interest  of  the  people  was  one 
of  the  most  colorful  episodes  of  the  nineties. 

Coxey  in  1924  found  himself  attending  national  political 
conventions,  a  most  unobtrusive  man,  who  hung  about  the  edges 
of  the  crowds,  hoping  to  find  someone  who  would  listen  to  cer- 
tain novel  ideas  he  had  about  finance,  and  urge  them  upon  the 
platform  committees. 

Perhaps  as  fair  an  estimate  as  any  is  made  by  Samuel 
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Eliot  Morison  and  Henry  Steele  Commager,  in  The  Growth 

of  the  American  Republic,  II,  254 : 

Even  while  the  Senate  was  debating  the  Wilson  bill,  and 
the  House  was  making  futile  gestures  toward  free  silver,  one 
proposal  was  advanced  which  pointed  the  way  to  a  sound  and 
statesmanlike  solution  of  some  of  the  most  pressing  problems 
created  by  the  money  stringency  and  the  depression.  This  pro- 
posal came  from  "General"  Jacob  S.  Coxey,  a  wealthy  quarry 
owner  of  Massillon,  Ohio,  who  was  shortly  to  lead  an  army  of 
the  unemployed  on  a  march  to  Washington.  Coxey's  attack  on 
the  depression  was  a  double-barreled  one:  non-interest-bearing 
bonds,  and  appropriations  for  good  roads.  These  measures 
were  designed  to  inflate  the  currency,  bring  down  interest  rates, 
inaugurate  much-needed  public  improvements,  and  provide  work 
for  the  unemployed.  The  program  was  not  unlike  that  later 
inaugurated  by  the  administration  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
but  at  the  time  it  excited  only  contempt  or  amusement. 

These  quotations  show  what  others  have  thought  of 
the  man.  My  personal  observations  and  impressions  of 
Coxey  are  decidedly  favorable.  The  many  sides  of  his  per- 
sonality captivated  me.  I  have  read  much  of  what  others 
have  written  about  him,  I  have  associated  rather  intimately 
with  him,  I  conferred  with  people  in  his  home  city  and  else- 
where who  know  him  very  well,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
Jacob  S.  Coxey  even  to  this  day  is  a  much  misunderstood 
man.  I  am  certain  that  the  people  generally  know  Coxey 
for  what  he  is  not.  Whatever  I  may  be  able  to  do  in  the 
future  to  introduce  the  real  Coxey  to  the  people  will  always 
afford  me  much  personal  happiness  and  great  satisfaction. 
My  personal  associations  with  him,  the  interesting  conver- 
sations I  had  with  him,  and  my  experiences  as  a  guest  in 
his  home  in  Massillon  will  remain  a  very  happy  memory  in 
my  life. 


The   Struggle  between  President 

Lincoln   and   Congress   over 

Disfranchisement  of  Rebels 

(Part  I) 

by  William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 


The  reconstruction  legislation  of  1867  has  received  the 
condemnation  of  most  historians.  Rhodes  says :  "No  law 
so  unjust  in  its  policy,  so  direful  in  its  results  had  passed 
the  American  Congress  since  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  of 
1854. 1  John  W.  Burgess  is  even  more  denunciatory,  call- 
ing it,  "The  most  brutal  proposition  ever  introduced  into  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  by  a  responsible  committee."2 
In  short,  the  conclusions  of  historians  have  largely  sup- 
ported the  charges  by  Northern  moderates  and  Southern 
conservatives  in  1867  that  the  reconstruction  laws  were 
heinous,  inhuman,  and  vindictive.  They  were  harsh,  to  say 
the  least.  Yet,  the  disfranchising  clauses3  of  those  acts — 
"unjust"  and  "direful"  as  they  might  have  been — were  in 
no  sense  new  or  unprecedented. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  indicate  that  the  dis- 
franchisements as  written  into  the  reconstruction  legis- 
lation (and  into  the  third  section  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, for  that  matter)  had  origins  which  reached  back  to 
the  very  beginning  of  the  war;  furthermore,  that,  consid- 
ering the  post-war  hatreds,  the  disabling  of  Southern  rebels 
was  not  unnatural,  even  though  it  might  have  been  unwise 
and  unjust.     If  Congress  in  1867  needed  examples  to  fol- 


1  James  Ford  Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Com- 
promise of  1850  ...  (7  volumes,  N.  Y.,  1893-1906),  VI,  134. 

2  Reconstruction  and  the  Constitution  (N.  Y.,  1902),  p.  114. 

3  This  paper  does  not  concern  itself  with  negro  enfranchisement. 
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low,  Tennessee,  Maryland,4  Missouri  and  West  Virginia 
provided  excellent  precedents  both  as  to  method  and  result. 
But  it  did  not  have  to  go  to  the  States  for  ideas.  There  had 
been  a  development  toward  Congressional  disfranchisement 
of  rebels  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  war.  The  first 
steps  were  not  strictly  disfranchising  measures,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  means  to  root  disloyalty  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  they  served  as  examples  for  later  disabling  pro- 
cedure. 

The  voluntary  withdrawal  of  Southern  members,  when 
their  States  seceded,  was  a  deliberate  self -disfranchisement 
on  their  own  part ;  for,  as  they  said,  they  were  now  citizens 
of  a  foreign  state,  and  as  such  they  could  hardly  vote  and 
hold  office  in  the  United  States.  The  Union  Government 
did  not  believe  they  were  foreigners,  although  it  did  agree 
that,  as  disloyal  citizens,  they  should  be  evicted  from  Cong- 
ress. The  official  attitude  of  the  Union  Government — that 
is,  that  rebels  were  not  foreigners  but  disloyal  citizens — was 
expressed  in  the  resolution  of  July  25,  1861  sponsored  by 
John  J.  Crittenden  and  Andrew  Johnson.  The  purpose  of 
the  war  was  not  that  "of  conquest  or  subjugation"  of  the 
Southern  states  or  "of  overthrowing  or  interfering  with 
the  rights  or  established  institutions  of  those  States,  but 
to  defend  and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution, 
and  to  preserve  the  Union  with  all  the  dignity,  equality, 
and  rights  of  the  several  States  unimpaired;  and  that  as 
soon  as  these  objects  are  accomplished  the  war  ought  to 
cease." 

Southerners,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  exactly  the 
opposite.  Their  doctrine  can  be  understood  best  if  the 
statements  they  made  when  they  left  Congress  are  studied. 
The  Mississippi  delegation  in  the  House,  upon  resigning, 
gave  as  its  reason:  "...  we  are  no  longer  members  of 
this  body."5  Those  of  South  Carolina  said  that,  since  their 
State  had  "resumed  the  powers  heretofore  delegated  ...  to 


i  Cf.,  the  author's  "Disfranchisement  in  Maryland  (1861-67)",  in 
Maryland  Historical  Magazine,  XXVIII  (December,  1933) 
309-28. 

5     Congressional  Globe  (36  Cong.,  2  Sess.),  January  12,  1861,  p.  345. 
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the  Federal  Government,"  they  felt  called  upon  to  dissolve 
their  "connection  with  the  House."0  So,  in  effect,  said 
David  L.  Yulee  and  Stephen  R.  Mallory  of  Florida,7  and 
John  Slidell  and  Judah  P.  Benjamin  of  Louisiana8  when 
they  left  the  Senate.  C.  C.  Clay  of  Alabama  expressed  his 
desire  to  disfranchise  himself  very  clearly  when  he  stated 
that  he  approved  the  action  "of  my  mother  State,  and  ac- 
knowledging no  other  allegiance,  I  shall  return,  like  a  true 
and  loyal  son,  to  her  bosom,  to  defend  her  honor,  maintain 
her  rights,  and  share  her  fate";9  his  colleague,  Benjamin 
Fitzpatrick,  agreed  in  similar  words.  Jefferson  Davis  of 
Mississippi  implicitly  said  the  same  when  he  defended  the 
right  of  secession,  which,  he  declared,  had  created  a  new 
nation  whose  citizens  could  claim  no  rights  in  the  old  Gov- 
ernment.10 Alfred  Iverson  of  Georgia,  in  his  letter  an- 
nouncing the  secession  of  his  State,  was  even  clearer  when 
he  declared  that  Georgia  was  "a  separate,  sovereign,  and 
independent  state,"  and  therefore  he  did  "not  feel  at  liberty 
any  longer  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate."11 
The  Georgia  Representatives  simply  announced:  "  .  .  .  . 
we  are  no  longer  members  of  the  House."  John  E.  Boulig- 
ny,  the  only  American  Party  man  from  Louisiana,  refused 
to  leave  with  the  rest  of  his  State's  delegation  until  his  con- 
stituency ordered  him  to  do  so,  because  he  had  taken  the 
oath  to  support  the  Union.12 

The  importance  of  all  this  is  that  the  voluntary  with- 
drawal of  these  rebels  gave,  perhaps,  the  most  water-tight 
argument  to  the  radicals  for  disfranchising  secessionists 
after  the  war.  For,  if  Southerners  in  1861  had  willingly 
given  up  their  allegiance  and  so  disfranchised  themselves, 
why  not  take  them  at  their  own  word  and  disfranchise  them 
after  the  war?  At  any  rate,  many  speeches  were  made  in 
1866  and  1867  defending  disfranchisement  in  that  it  mere- 


6  Ibid.,  December  24,  1860,  p.  190. 

7  Ibid.,  January  21,  1861,  pp.  484-7. 

8  Ibid.,   February  4,  1861,  pp.  720-22. 

9  Ibid.,  January  21,  1861,  pp.  484-7. 
io  Ibid.,  January  21,  1861,  p.  487. 

ii  Ibid.,  January  28,  1861,  p.  589. 

i2  Ibid.,  February  5,  1861,  p.  754. 
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ly  took  the  rebels  at  their  own  word.13  Of  course  there 
was  inconsistency  in  the  Congressional  attitude  of  1867. 
The  Union  Government  had  fought  for  four  years  to  pre- 
vent the  rebels  from  becoming  subjects  of  a  foreign  power 
(and  so  disabling  themselves)  ;  then,  having  succeeded  in 
proving  that  they  had  never  been  foreigners,  it  proceeded 
to  disfranchise  them  at  the  very  time  when  they  wished 
the  franchise  most.  The  answer  to  the  paradox  is  that  the 
theory  of  Congress  had  changed  from  that  which  underlay 
the  Crittenden-Johnson  resolution. 

A  war  often  begins  with  certain  aims,  and  ends  with 
others  entirely  different.  Changes  brought  about  by  the 
conflict  itself  and  measures  necessary  to  win  a  victory  fre- 
quently alter  the  original  purpose.  For  instance,  in  1898 
the  United  States  began  the  Spanish  War  with  the  object 
of  freeing  Cuba  and  ended  with  an  empire,  part  of  which 
existed  in  the  Far  East.  As  the  Civil  War  got  under  way, 
the  Union  Government  officially  stated  in  the  Crittenden- 
Johnson  resolution  the  cause  and  purpose  of  taking  up 
arms;  in  effect  the  announced  aim  was  to  preserve  the 
Union  and  to  maintain  the  States  as  they  had  been.  This 
statement  of  course  implied  that  there  would  be  no  inter- 
ference with  slavery  in  the  States,  or  with  the  franchise  in 
the  States,  or  with  the  Governments  of  the  States.  But  as 
the  Northern  attitude  congealed  because  of  the  long  and 
serious  task  confronting  the  Union,  the  original  aims  per- 
force had  to  be  changed.  To  be  sure,  the  determination  to 
end  secessionism  continued.  But  war  exigencies  soon 
brought  Federal  interference  both  with  slavery  and  with 
the  franchise  in  the  disloyal  States.  By  the  time  the  war 
was  over,  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  States  of  the  South 
were  still  existing  with  their  rights  unimpaired.  This 
altered  situation  did  not  mean  that  the  Union  Government 
had  been  insincere  in  the  Crittenden- Johnson  protestations ; 
it  meant  simply  that  circumstances  had  changed  policies. 

The  way  in  which  the  North  steadily  progressed,  step 
by  step,  away  from  the  original  war  aim  to  something  quite 


See,  for  instance,  Robert  C.  Schenck  of  Ohio  in  Globe  (39  Cong., 
1  Sess.),  May  10,  1866,  pp.  2535-6. 
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different  is  well  exemplified  in  the  changing  attitudes  taken 
by  the  Union  Government  in  reference  to  the  franchise. 
Restrictions  at  first  were  applied  to  Federal  officeholding 
and  only  later  to  State  officeholding.  In  the  beginning,  all 
suspected  disloyalists  were  required  to  take  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance ;  that  was  too  easy  a  test  and  so  a  special  ironclad 
oath  was  concocted  to  keep  them  out  of  Federal  office. 
Soon  in  the  Confiscation  Act  those  adjudged  guilty  of 
treason  were  to  be  incapable  of  holding  office  forever;  the 
next  departure,  a  very  important  one,  was  in  Lincoln's 
Amnesty  Proclamation  of  December  8,  1863  wherein  an 
oath  was  laid  down  for  State  office  and  even  for  voting. 
Congress  soon  followed  with  the  Wade-Davis  plan  in  which 
it  wanted  to  require  the  ironclad  oath,  again  for  office- 
holding  and  voting  in  the  States.  By  that  time  the  cycle 
had  been  completed.  Starting  with  a  promise  to  treat  the 
States  unimpaired,  both  President  and  Congress  were  by 
the  end  of  the  war  dealing  with  them  as  provinces.  This 
paper  will  now  attempt  to  describe  in  some  detail  how  that 
cycle  was  traversed. 

II 

More  than  a  year  of  the  war  had  passed  before  Con- 
gress took  steps  to  enact  any  general  disfranchising  meas- 
ures which  would  deal  with  rebels — although  considerable 
had  been  done  to  root  disloyalty  out  of  the  Government. 
But  there  were,  by  that  time,  many  examples  and  prece- 
dents; public  opinion  had  been  educated  by  various  imposi- 
tions upon  disloyal  persons;  Kentucky  and  Missouri  had 
passed  rather  strict  disfranchising  oaths;  the  army  had 
interfered  in  elections,  preventing  rebellious  persons  from 
voting  in  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri ;  numerous 
secessionists  had  been  imprisoned — in  fact  the  prisons  were 
so  full,  that  many  of  the  incarcerated  were  allowed  to  leave ; 
Congress  had  purged  itself  of  actual  rebels  and  had  evicted 
or  condemned  members  for  disloyal  sentiments;  and  Con- 
gress had  caused  the  cleaning  out  of  the  civil  service. 

But  as  yet  the  only  disfranchising  instrumentality  was 
the  oath  of  allegiance  which  was  not,  in  the  words  of  Lin- 
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coin  and  General  John  A.  Dix,  a  very  efficient  weapon.  The 
need  of  a  general  law,  or  a  stringent  oath,  which  would 
provide  an  efficacious  means  of  handling  rebels  became 
more  and  more  evident  as  certain  portions  of  the  South, 
after  having  been  conquered,  were  thinking  of  reconstruc- 
tion. In  Tennessee  and  Louisiana  the  requirement  of  mere- 
ly the  oath  of  allegiance  was  not  working  very  well.  Some- 
thing was  needed  which  would  be  hermetic  and  permanent ; 
in  short,  ironclad.  When,  therefore,  Congress  finally 
found  time  to  deal  with  the  problem,  disfranchising  legis- 
lation was  long  past  due,  and  more  than  enough  precedents 
had  been  set  to  make  it  appear  natural  and  necessary. 

While  it  was  July,  1862,  before  Congress  really  legis- 
lated upon  the  subject  of  disfranchisement,  there  had  been 
suggestions  in  that  direction  for  many  months.  As  early 
as  July  19,  1861,  Cyrus  Aldrich  of  Minnesota  had  offered  a 
bill  in  the  House  to  restrain  disloyal  citizens  from  suing  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States,  but  it  was  lost  in  commit- 
tee.14 On  July  30,  1861,  Senator  Lymon  Trumbull  of  Il- 
linois debated  upon  a  bill  "to  suppress  insurrection  and 
sedition,  and  for  other  purposes."  One  section  would  give 
to  the  commander  of  any  military  district  power  to  offer 
an  oath  of  loyalty  to  suspected  persons,  who,  upon  refusing, 
might  be  imprisoned ;  anyone  taking  and  then  breaking  the 
oath  could  be  court-martialled.  It  was  postponed  because 
of  Democratic  opposition.15  On  July  31,  1861,  "An  Act  to 
define  and  punish  certain  conspiracies,"  provided  for  fine 
and  imprisonment;  but  it  said  nothing  definite  about  dis- 
franchisement, except  in  so  far  as  that  was  inherent  in 
imprisonment.16  Next,  on  August  6,  1861,  came  "An  Act 
to  punish  certain  crimes  against  the  United  States,"  with 
fine  and  imprisonment  for  recruiting  rebel  troops;17  but 
again  nothing  was  said  about  outright  disfranchisement. 
Thus,  so  far  as  the  first  session  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Con- 
gress acted,  disfranchisement  for  rebellion  or  treasonable 


14  Globe  (37  Cong.,  1  Sess.),  p.  211. 

15  Ibid.,  pp.  336,  372-82. 

1,;  House  Mis.  Doc.  23  (37  Cong.,  1  Sess.),  p.  37. 

17  Ibid.,  p.  78. 
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acts  was  to  come  only  through  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  or  through  the  natural  process  of  trial  by  jury 
and  imprisonment — an  important  fact;  for  real  disfran- 
chisement would  arise  only  when  an  individual  was  dis- 
abled without  trial  and  by  a  general  act. 

In  the  second  session,  meeting  in  December,  1861, 
there  was  more  disposition  to  act  severely.  The  way  the 
wind  was  blowing  was  indicated  by  the  bill  offered  on 
December  16,  1861,  by  R.  Holland  Duell  of  New  York  to 
order  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  remove  all  rebels 
from  the  pension  rolls.  This  passed  both  houses  without 
debate  or  record  vote.18  The  bills  then  offered  to  disfran- 
chise rebels  are  almost  too  numerous  to  detail.  On  Decem- 
ber 26,  1861,  Senator  Garrett  Davis  of  Kentucky  gave 
notice  of  introducing  a  bill  to  declare  that  all  rebels  were 
alien  enemies,  whose  property  was  subject  to  capture  by 
the  United  States.  It  was  offered  four  days  later,  but 
after  much  delay  was  indefinitely  postponed  on  April  7, 
1862.19  On  February  18,  1862,  Senator  Ira  Harris  of  New 
York  offered  and  explained  a  bill,  which  never  got  past 
printing,  to  outlaw  all  rebels.  His  words  are  significant: 
"The  great  question  which  agitates  the  public  mind  now  is, 
what  is  to  be  done  with  traitors?"  Congress,  he  said,  could 
not  pass  bills  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  laws,  but  it  could 
provide,  ahead  of  time,  that  he  who  rebels  "shall  forfeit 
his  rights  and  privileges  under  the  laws  and  Constitution 
of  our  country.  That  is  the  principle  of  the  English  doc- 
trine of  outlawry.  In  my  judgment,  that  is  the  true  policy 
for  us  to  pursue  in  reference  to  rebels."20  Harris's  state- 
ment indicates  that  Congress  was  handicapped  by  Consti- 
tutional restrictions  in  disfranchising;  not  the  least  im- 
portant of  these  restrictions  was  the  requirement  of  "a 
speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State 


!8  Globe  (37  Cong.,  2  Sess.),  December  16,  1861,  p.  99;  and  January 
30,  1862,  p.  579. 

19  Ibid.,  pp.  176,  178,  334,  1556.  Passage  of  such  a  bill  would  have 
been  inconsistent  with  the  Union  theory  of  the  war,  which  was 
that  Southerners  were  disloyal  citizens,  but  not  aliens. 

20  Ibid.,  p.  861. 
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and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed." 
If  there  was  to  be  a  general  law  which  would  reach  the 
great  numbers  rebelling,  that  principle  must  be  circum- 
vented; for  it  would  be  difficult  to  secure  an  impartial  jury 
in  a  Southern  State,  and  besides,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
try  the  thousands  of  rebels  individually. 

On  March  11,  1862,  Representative  James  F.  Wilson  of 
Iowa  offered  a  measure,  the  words  of  which  were  somewhat 
the  same  as  those  used  in  the  third  (disfranchising)  section 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  1868.  No  one  was  to  be 
Senator  or  Representative  who  had  ever  held  "any  office, 
civil,  military,  or  naval,  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  office  under  any  of  the  said  States,  and  who, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  rebellion,  had  held, 
or  may  hereafter  hold,  any  office,  civil,  military,  or  naval, 
under  the  pretended  government  of  the  self-styled  Confed- 
erate States  of  America,  or  either  of  them."21  This  was 
objected  to  and  got  no  further,  but  it  is  significant  in  that 
it  would  disfranchise  from  State  office  as  well  as  from 
Federal  office.  It  may  be  apropos  to  mention  that  the 
Homestead  Law,  passed  on  May  20,  1862,  provided  "That 
any  person  .  .  .  who  has  never  borne  arms  against  the 
United  States  Government  or  given  aid  and  comfort  to  its 
enemies,"  alone  might  receive  a  quarter-section  of  land.22 

The  reason  why  most  of  these  efforts  got  no  further 
than  committee  is  that  there  was  already  before  Congress 
a  bill  which  seemed  more  certain  of  passing.  It  became 
the  great  ironclad  test  oath  law  of  July  2,  1862,  and  must 
be  noticed  in  some  detail.  Its  ancestry  went  back  to 
December  23,  1861,  when  James  K.  Moorhead  of  Pennsyl- 
vania offered  a  resolution  to  ask  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  House  to  report  a  bill  disfranchising  rebels  from 
United  States  office.  On  March  13,  1862,  James  F.  Wilson 
of  Iowa  reported  such  a  bill  which  passed  the  House  on 
June  4.  It  was  offered  and  defended  by  Trumbull  in  the 
Senate  on  June  13.  The  bill  produced  little  debate,  al- 
though the  Democrat,  Willard  Saulsbury  of  Delaware,  be- 


2i     Ibid.,  March  11,  1862,  p.  1166. 
22     Statutes  at  Large,  XII,  392-3. 
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lieved  it  might  conflict  with  the  oath  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution. He  moved,  therefore,  to  except  from  its  provi- 
sions the  President,  Senators,  and  Representatives,  and  was 
supported  by  Davis  of  Kentucky  who  said  that  Congress 
could  not  add  or  subtract  from  the  qualifications  set  by  the 
Constitution.  Trumbull's  explanation  of  its  object  is  im- 
portant because  the  oath  became  the  kingbolt  of  future 
Congressional  disfranchisement.     Said  he: 

I  will  state  what  I  think  the  object  of  this  bill  is.  It  is  to  pre- 
vent persons  who  have  engaged  in  the  rebellion  from  hereafter 
holding  office  under  the  Government,  by  requiring  that  they 
shall  take  an  oath,  specifically  stating  that  they  have  not  been 
engaged  in  armed  hostility  against  this  Government  voluntarily. 
I  think  we  had  better  pass  such  a  bill  as  that  ...  I  never  wish 
to  see  a  person  admitted  as  a  Senator  or  a  Representative  who 
has  voluntarily  taken  up  arms  to  fight  against  this  Government; 
and  if  I  can  prevent  it,  no  such  man  ever  shall  have  a  seat  in 
this  body,  or  in  the  other,  or  hold  any  office  of  honor,  or  profit, 
or  trust  under  this  Government.23 

This  attitude  of  Trumbull  was  rather  more  vengeful 
than  after  1868  when  he  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  op- 
ponents of  perpetual  disfranchisement,  but  circumstances 
change  principles.  The  Democrats  finally  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  President  excepted  because  the  Constitution  al- 
ready laid  down  an  oath  for  him;  the  House  agreed,  and 
the  bill  became  law  on  July  2,  1862. 24  The  test  oath  read 
as  follows: 

I  ...  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  have  never  voluntarily  borne 
arms  against  the  United  States  since  I  have  been  a  citizen 
thereof;  that  I  have  voluntarily  given  no  aid,  countenance,  coun- 
sel or  encouragement  to  persons  engaged  in  armed  hostility 
thereto;  that  I  have  never  sought  nor  accepted  nor  attempted  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  any  office  whatever,  under  any  author- 
ity or  pretended  authority  in  hostility  to  the  United  States ;  that 
I  have  not  yielded  a  voluntary  support  to  any  pretended  govern- 
ment, authority,  power  or  constitution  within  the  United  States, 
hostile  or  inimical  thereto;  and  .  .  .  that  ...  I  will  support  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  against  all  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic  .  .  . 


Globe,  June  13,  1862,  pp.  2693-95. 

The  debates  can  be  found  in  Globe   (37  Cong.,  2  Sess.),  June  13, 

21,  23,  30;  pp.  2693-5,  2861-2,  2871-3,  3012-14. 
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The  importance  of  this  first  general  disfranchising 
proposal  of  Congress  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  was 
drastic:  by  the  stroke  of  the  President's  pen,  thousands 
of  Americans,  who  then  claimed  to  be  foreigners,  were  de- 
prived of  the  honors  of  office  because  the  United  States 
deemed  they  might  be  a  menace  to  the  Government  which 
was  spilling  rivers  of  blood  to  restore  them  to  its  control. 
The  following  things  are  to  be  noted  in  regard  to  this  iron- 
clad oath  of  July  2,  1862:  (1)  It  applied  only  to  office- 
holding,  not  to  voting.  (2)  It  did  not  apply  to  State  of- 
fice at  all,  for  Congress  had  not  yet  come  to  the  point  of 
laying  down  qualifications  for  State  office.  (3)  It  dis- 
franchised by  means  of  an  oath,  a  fact  which  meant  that 
he  who  refused  to  subscribe  disfranchised  himself,  or  if  he 
took  it  falsely,  subjected  himself  to  court  action  for  perjury. 
It  expressed  the  rapidly  developing  opinion  among  radicals 
that  the  best  instrumentality  for  disfranchising  was  an 
oath — a  method  which  was  employed  throughout  recon- 
struction. (4)  It  did  not  apply  to  conscripts  or  others 
who  were  forced  into  the  rebel  service;  hence  it  disfran- 
chised the  bigwigs  more  than  the  common  men.  (5)  It 
punished  in  advance  without  jury  trial.  (6)  It  later  be- 
came a  center  of  great  controversy  because  it  was  so  severe. 

Perhaps  no  more  virulent  opponent  ever  arose  against 
the  oath  than  the  Democrat,  S.  S.  Cox;  his  words  express 
what  most  Democrats  thought  when  it  was  still  required, 
long  years  after  the  end  of  the  war : 

It  was  an  effective  device  for  the  repression  rather  than  for  the 
maintenance  of  governments  in  the  South  of  republican  form. 
It  should  have  had  no  force  after  peace  came  .  .  . 

Early  in  the  civil  war  period,  political  test  oaths  became 
the  prerequisite  in  all  matters  of  public  business  and  engage- 
ments. During  the  reconstruction  period  these  oaths,  and  es- 
pecially the  "iron-clad,"  permeated  like  a  fatal  leprosy  all  at- 
tempts in  the  South  to  reform  the  codes  of  States  and  the 
courts  of  justice.25 

Charles  Sumner,  however,  thought  it  only  a  beginning : 

This  oath  will  be  a  bar  against  the  return  to  National  office  of 


Cox,  Three  Decades  of  Federal  Legislation,  1855-85   (Providence, 
1885),  pp.  602-3. 
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any  which  have  taken  part  with  the  Rebels.  It  shuts  out  in 
advance  the  whole  criminal  gang.  But  these  same  persons,  re- 
jected by  the  National  Government,  are  left  free  to  hold  office  in 
the  States  .  .  .  The  oath  is  well  as  far  as  it  goes;  more  must 
be  done  in  the  same  spirit.26 

The  Government  was  already  doing  more  in  the  same 
spirit.  The  Confiscation  Act  of  July  17,  1862,  when  orig- 
inally offered  on  January  15,  1862,  was  a  bill  to  confiscate 
the  property  and  to  free  the  slaves  of  those  convicted  in 
court  for  the  crime  of  treason.27  On  April  10,  Senator 
John  Sherman  of  Ohio  submitted  a  substitute  which  en- 
grafted upon  it  the  idea  of  disfranchising  from  Federal  of- 
fice any  rebel  who  remained  in  arms  sixty  days  after  pas- 
sage of  the  act.  It  was  debated  through  April,  until  Sen- 
ator Jacob  Collamer  of  Vermont  offered  a  third  plan,  name- 
ly, to  punish  treason,  upon  the  testimony  of  two  or  more 
witnesses,  with  death  or  five  years'  imprisonment  or  $10,000 
fine ;  "and  every  person  so  convicted  shall  be  forever  incap- 
able and  disqualified  from  holding  any  office  under  the 
United  States;  but  the  President  may  pardon  or  remit  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  said  punishment."28  This  suggestion 
had  two  important  elements :  first,  it  did  not  disfranchise 
without  jury  trial;  and  second,  it  would  give  pardoning 
power  to  the  President — of  which  more  will  be  heard  later. 
After  much  squabbling  the  whole  proposition  was  tabled, 
in  favor  of  a  similar  bill  which  already  had  been  passed  by 
the  House.29 

This  House  bill,  which  had  been  accepted  by  that 
chamber  on  May  26,  1862,  confiscated  the  property  and 
freed  the  slaves  of  those  convicted  of  treason;  but  said 
nothing  of  disfranchisement,  although  both  Horace  May- 


26  Sumner,  "Our  Domestic  Relations,"  in  Atlantic  Monthly  (October 
1863),  pp.  507-29.  As  an  indication  of  the  changing  concept  of 
the  nature  of  the  Union  which  the  war  was  bringing  about,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  Sumner  used  the  word  "National"  instead  of 
"Federal."  Before  the  war  Southern  State-rights  men  had  been 
wont  to  employ  the  term  "Confederation"  when  speaking  of  the 
Government  at  Washington. 

2?     Globe  (37  Cong.,  2  Sess.),  pp.  1604-7. 

2»     Ibid.,  April  24,  1862,  pp.  1808-14. 

29     Ibid.,  June  20,  1862,  pp.  2842-3. 
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nard  of  Tennessee  and  Justin  S.  Morrill  of  Vermont  had 
tried  to  tack  such  provisions  on  it.30  When  the  bill  reached 
the  Senate,  there  emerged  unmistakable  evidence  that  some 
kind  of  disfranchisement  was  desired  by  that  body.  As 
Sumner  said  in  regard  to  the  original  Senate  bill: 

But  the  tallest  poppies  must  drop.  For  the  conspirators,  who 
organized  this  great  crime  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war,  there 
can  be  no  penalty  too  great.  They  should  be  not  only  punished 
to  the  extent  of  our  power,  but  they  should  be  stripped  of  all 
means  of  influence,  so  that  should  their  lives  be  spared,  they 
may  be  doomed  to  wear  them  out  in  poverty,  if  not  in  exile. 
To  this  end  their  property  must  be  taken.  But  their  own  de- 
luded followers  may  be  safely  pardoned.  Left  to  all  the  priv- 
ileges of  citizenship  in  a  regenerated  land,  they  will  unite  in 
judgment  of  those  leaders  who  have  been  to  them  such  cruel 
taskmasters.31 

Such  oratory  indicates  that  by  this  time  some  mem- 
bers of  Congress  felt  that  real  disfranchisement  ought  to 
be  undertaken  as  a  punishment;  but  that  the  little  people 
should  be  divided  from  their  leaders — a  policy  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  would  try  to  follow  also.  Sumner  was  deter- 
mined to  disfranchise ;  and  so,  on  June  28,  he  offered  a  dis- 
abling amendment  to  the  bill  but  was  ruled  out  of  order.32 
Later  several  disabling  clauses  were  added.  The  Houses 
disagreed;  but  in  the  end  the  Senate  bill  containing  dis- 
franchising provisions  was  accepted,  July  12,  1862. 33  Lin- 
coln had  drafted  a  veto  because  of  a  technicality;  when 
Congress  removed  it,  he  signed  the  bill.  His  intended  veto 
is  interesting  as  showing  what  he  thought  of  the  disfran- 
chising clauses.  He  believed  that  the  sections  dealing  with 
punishment  for  treason  were  unobjectionable,  because  vic- 
tims of  the  sections  would  be  within  "the  general  pardon- 
ing power,  and  also  the  special  provision  for  pardon  and 
amnesty  contained  in  this  act."34  Regarding  the  much 
discussed  question  which  would  arise  later,  as  to  whether 
Congress  was  infringing  upon  the  Constitutional  grant  of 


30  Ibid.,  May  26,  1862,  pp.  2259-61. 

31  Ibid.,  May  19,  1862,  p.  2196. 

32  Ibid.,   pp.  2989-3006. 

33  Ibid.,  July  12,  1862,  p.  3276. 

34  Ibid.,  July  17,  1862,  p.  3406. 
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pardon  to  the  President,  Lincoln  was  noncommittal.  Sec- 
tion 13  gave  him  power  of  amnesty  and  pardon  which  he 
thought  "something  better  than  unobjectionable" — what- 
ever that  may  be.  He  offered  no  criticism  of  sections  3  and 
4  which  disqualified  rebels. 

The  bill  provided  that  those  hereafter  charged  with 
treason  and  adjudged  guilty  were  to  be  punished  with  death 
and  with  the  freeing  of  their  slaves ;  or  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  with  at  least  five  years'  imprisonment,  $10,000 
fine,  and  liberation  of  their  slaves.  Rebellion  or  insurrec- 
tion against  the  United  States  after  passage  of  the  act  was 
to  be  punished  by  not  more  than  ten  years'  imprisonment 
or  not  more  than  $10,000  fine,  with  emancipation  of  slaves 
in  either  case.  These  provisions  disfranchised  only  by  im- 
prisonment or  death  after  conviction  in  court.  The  most 
important  section  in  this  connection,  however,  was  the 
third  which  provided  that  "every  person  guilty  ...  of  the 
offenses  described  in  this  act  shall  be  forever  incapable 
and  disqualified  to  hold  any  office  under  the  United  States." 
This  was  the  action  of  men  who  knew  what  they  wanted  at 
the  time,  but  whether  they  foresaw  the  outcome  of  such  a 
declaration  is  uncertain.  In  effect  it  was  merely  a  reen- 
actment  of  the  principle  of  the  ironclad  oath,  but  reached 
the  rebel  through  a  court  instead  of  a  test  oath.  It  did 
indicate  that  Congress  was  in  no  mood  for  trifling,  because 
"forever"  is  a  long  time. 

Drastic  as  the  law  was,  however,  its  incidence  would, 
of  necessity,  be  limited.  It  perpetually  disfranchised  only 
those  convicted  in  a  court.  Obviously,  a  trial  for  every  one 
of  the  thousands  of  rebels  was  an  impossibility.  The  act 
was  directed  at  the  big  propertyholders  and  slaveholders. 
Widespread  disabling  of  secessionists  would  occur  only 
through  the  application  of  the  ironclad  oath,  already  dis- 
cussed. 

The  act  is  also  basic  in  any  discussion  of  reconstruction 
because  of  section  13  wherein  was  laid  down  a  principle 
which  anticipated  the  later  claims  of  Congress  to  suprem- 
acy. It  provided  that  "the  President  is  hereby  authorized, 
at  any  time  hereafter,  by  proclamation,  to  extend  to  per- 
sons who  may  have  participated  in  the  existing  rebellion 
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in  any  State  or  part  thereof,  pardon  and  amnesty,  with 
such  exceptions  and  at  such  time  and  on  such  conditions  as 
he  may  deem  expedient  for  the  public  welfare."  As  al- 
ready stated,  Lincoln  thought  this  was  "something  better 
than  unobjectionable" ;  at  first  blush,  it  looks  harmless,  and 
seems  to  be  an  expression  of  the  desire  of  Congress  to  coop- 
erate with  the  President  in  restoring  rebels  to  their  privil- 
eges if  such  would  aid  public  policy.  Yet  there  were  im- 
plications that  did  not  bode  well  for  futux*e  times.  The 
Constitution  gave  to  the  President  full  power  of  pardon; 
therefore,  it  seems  somewhat  useless  for  Congress  to  say 
that  "the  President  is  hereby  authorized."35  It  would  ap- 
pear that  Congress  did  not  believe  the  President  had  the 
Constitutional  power  to  pardon  criminals  until  after  they 
had  been  convicted  in  court.  Presumably,  however,  it  felt 
he  could  use  his  executive  clemency  to  save  anybody  con- 
victed under  the  terms  of  the  Confiscation  Act.  But  sec- 
tion 13  was  a  different  matter.  Under  it,  he  was  given  the 
authority,  by  Congressional  fiat,  to  pardon  and/or  amnesty 
any  rebels  he  wished  before  they  had  been  even  caught, 
let  alone  tried.  This  whole  problem  later  became  a  fruitful 
source  of  trouble  between  President  and  Congress  because 
Andrew  Johnson  used  his  pardoning  power  to  enfranchise 
rebels  and  to  restore  the  Southern  States,  thereby  raising 
the  ire  of  radicals  to  a  white  heat.  In  any  event,  section 
13  was  an  indication  that  Congress  was  asserting  its  domi- 
nant authority  in  the  Government — this  time  over  the  Presi- 
dent. In  its  conflict  with  Johnson,  Congress  re-exerted 
that  authority  by  repealing  section  13  of  the  Confiscation 
Act  on  January  9,  1867.  Thereafter,  the  radicals  main- 
tained that  Johnson's  indiscriminate  amnestying  of  large 
numbers  of  rebels  was  unconstitutional. 

Congress  had  already  passed  another  disfranchising 
measure  in  the  present  session.     On  April  23,  Senator  Gar- 


The  Act  gave  the  President  power  of  pardon  and  amnesty;  the 
Constitution  gave  him  the  right  to  reprieve  and  pardon.  For  a 
discussion  of  the  complicated  question  of  amnesty,  see  the  author's 
"Does  the  President  Still  Have  Amnestying  Power?",  in  the 
Mississippi  Law  Journal,  XVI  (Jan.,  1944)   127  ff. 
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rett  Davis  of  Kentucky  introduced  a  bill  for  an  additional 
oath  to  be  taken  by  grand  and  petit  jurors  in  United  States 
courts,  but  this  bill  was  later  reported  adversely  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Davis  offered  another  which 
Ira  Harris  of  New  York  said  would  do  little  good,  although 
Morton  S.  Wilkinson  of  Minnesota  declared  it  was  neces- 
sary in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  where  a  third  of  the  peo- 
ple were  disloyal.  When  John  P.  Hale  of  New  Hampshire 
said  such  an  oath  would  make  courts  impossible  after  the 
return  of  the  rebels,  Davis  offered  another  version,  in  which 
the  giving  of  the  oath  rested  with  the  district  attorney. 
John  S.  Carlile  of  Virginia  said  it  would  work  unequally, 
but  H.  S.  Lane  of  Indiana  answered  that  if  rebel  property 
were  to  be  confiscated,  it  would  be  necessary  to  secure  men 
who  could  take  such  an  oath  in  order  to  get  convictions. 
The  bill  passed,  30-5.  In  the  House,  John  F.  Potter  of  Wis- 
consin said  it  must  be  enacted  at  once  because  a  Washing- 
ton lawyer  had  told  him  that  criminal  court  would  meet 
soon,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  get  loyal  juries.  It 
passed  the  House  without  a  record  vote.36  S.  S.  Cox  be- 
came a  strong  opponent  of  this  oath  also,  which  was  re- 
quired through  the  reconstruction  period,  because,  as  he 
said  later,  "  ....  it  made  a  just  or  fair  jury  trial  impos- 
sible."37 The  act  tended  to  clean  disloyalists  out  of  the 
United  States  courts,  although  nothing  was  done  for  State 
courts.  On  May  8,  1862,  Trumbull  offered  a  disfranchising 
amendment  to  a  bill  dealing  with  selection  of  juries  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  upon  meeting  opposition  he  with- 
drew it.38 

Ill 

Late  in  1862  the  question  of  disfranchisement  began 
to  become  involved  in  local  and  State  politics  when  General 
Benjamin  Butler,  after  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  reg- 


ae  Globe  (37  Cong.,  2  Sess.),  April  23,  May  28,  June  3,  4,  9,  13;  pp. 
1772,  2394,  2479,  2507-8,  2539,  2618-20,  2714.  The  law  was 
printed  in  ibid.,  "Appendix",  p.  363. 

37  Cox,  Three  Decades,  p.  603. 

38  Globe  (37  Cong.,  2  Sess.),  May  8,  1862,  pp.  2018-20. 
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istered  voters  on  the  basis  of  the  oath  of  allegiance.  On 
December  3,  1862,  he  held  an  election  for  Congressmen 
from  two  districts  in  and  around  the  city.  Two  men  were 
elected  and  presented  themselves  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, which  admitted  them  on  February  23,  1863,  just  a 
few  days  before  the  end  of  the  session.  This  action  indi- 
cated that  the  House  had  not  as  yet  thought  the  problem 
through.  Could  a  State  which  had  seceded  be  recognized 
by  admission  of  Representatives  from  reconquered  areas, 
or  must  the  entire  State  Government  be  reorganized  and 
the  State  readmitted  to  the  Union?  The  next  Congress 
was  more  rigid  and  did  not  look  upon  the  admission  of  the 
two  Louisiana  men  as  a  precedent. 

The  question  reached  Lincoln  in  December,  1862,  a 
few  months  after  the  passage  of  the  Confiscation  Act,  when 
Fernando  Wood  of  New  York  wrote  to  the  President  saying 
that  he  had  been  advised,  on  November  25,  by  informants 
he  felt  to  be  reliable,  that  the  Southern  States  would  send 
Representatives  to  the  next  Congress  "provided  that  a  full 
and  general  amnesty  should  permit  them  to  do  so."  Lin- 
coln replied  on  December  12  that  he  saw  little  hope  of  suc- 
cess in  such  negotiations,  for  the  rebels  knew  already  on 
what  terms  they  would  be  received,  but  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  hear  more  definite  information.39  A  year  later 
General  W.  S.  Rosecrans  in  a  telegram,  October  4,  1863, 
asked  Lincoln  whether  it  would  not  be  well  "to  offer  a  gen- 
eral amnesty  to  all  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  Rebellion?" 
Lincoln  replied  next  day:  "I  intend  doing  something  like 
what  you  suggest  whenever  the  case  shall  appear  ripe 
enough  to  have  it  accepted  in  the  true  understanding  rather 
than  as  a  confession  of  weakness  and  fear."40  It  should  be 
noted  that  Rosecrans  suggested  something  which  was  per- 
haps quite  different  from  what  the  Confiscation  Act  author- 
ized; the  idea  of  a  "general"  amnesty  might  or  might  not  be 
meant  in  Section  13  of  that  act. 


Letters  in  Edward  McPherson,  The  Political  History  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  During  the  Great  Rebellion  (Washington, 
1864),  pp.  296-7. 

Quoted  by  Charles  H.  McCarthy,  Lincoln's  Plan  of  Reconstruc- 
tion (N.  Y.,  1901),  p.  23. 
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Finally,  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  Confiscation  Act 
was  passed,  Lincoln  felt  that  the  situation  of  Northern 
arms  justified  such  a  proclamation  as  Rosecrans  sug- 
gested, and  on  December  8,  1863,  as  part  of  the  annual 
message  to  Congress,  he  did  issue  an  Amnesty  Proclama- 
tion41 which  proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  divergence 
between  himself  and  Congress  as  regards  both  reconstruc- 
tion and  disfranchisement;  and  which,  in  some  respects, 
was  the  origin  of  the  whole  struggle  between  Presidential 
restoration  and  Congressional  reconstruction.  Inasmuch 
as  the  question — whether  Presidential  amnesty  enfran- 
chised a  subscriber — became  of  paramount  importance  in 
the  conflict  between  President  Johnson  and  Congress,  it  is 
a  fair  query  to  ask  upon  what  Constitutional  basis  Lincoln 
issued  his  Proclamation.  The  Confiscation  Act  authorized 
the  President  to  offer  amnesty  to  rebels  so  as  to  restore 
them  to  their  former  status  as  citizens  with  full  priv- 
ileges.42 

Besides  this  legislative  authorization,  the  Constitution 
gave  him  the  prerogative  of  pardon.  Whether  Congress 
was  encroaching  on  Presidential  authority  as  granted  by 
the  Constitution,  is  a  question  too  complicated  for  discus- 
sion in  this  essay.  At  the  time  of  passage  of  the  law,  Lin- 
coln suffered  Congress  to  so  empower  him  without  objec- 
tion, perhaps  feeling  that  it  was  of  minor  importance  in 
the  great  task  of  winning  the  war.  John  R.  Ficklen  says 
Lincoln  issued  his  Amnesty  Proclamation  on  the  basis  of 
his  Constitutional  right  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons;43 
McCarthy  says  it  was  done  under  grant  of  Constitutional 
authority  as  given  in  the  Confiscation  Act  of  July  17, 
1862. 44  Neither  would  seem  to  be  a  fair  interpretation, 
for  in  the  list  of  "Whereases"  in  the  Proclamation,  Lincoln 
referred  to  the  Constitutional  grant  of  pardon  and  reprieve 


41  James  D.  Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents  (12 
volumes,  Washington,  1899),  VI,  213-5. 

42  Not  stated  in  as  many  words  in  the  act,  but  that  is  the  meaning 
of  "amnesty." 

43  History  of  Reconstruction  in  Louisiana  (Baltimore,  1910),  p.  151. 

44  Lincoln's  Plan,  p.  24. 
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as  well  as  to  the  Congressional  authorization  of  pardon  and 
amnesty.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  seemed  to  give  Congress 
more  authority  in  granting  him  the  power  than  he  did  to 
the  Constitution,  for  a  separate  "Whereas"  added  that  "the 
Congressional  declaration  for  limited  and  conditional 
pardon  accords  with  well-established  judicial  exposition  of 
the  pardoning  power."  However  Lincoln  may  have  justi- 
fied the  Proclamation,  many  people  were  certain  that  he 
had  overstepped  his  powers  in  claiming  the  right  to 
amnesty,  and  said  so  in  decided  terms.43 

Full  pardon  (not  amnesty  as  much)  was  offered  those 
now  in  rebellion  who  would  take  the  following  oath : 

I,  ,  do  solemnly  swear,  in  presence  of  Almighty 

God,  that  I  will  henceforth  faithfully  support,  protect,  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  Union  of  the 
States  thereunder;  and  that  I  will  in  like  manner  abide  by  and 
faithfully  support  all  acts  of  Congress  passed  during  the  exist- 
ing rebellion  with  reference  to  slaves,  so  long  and  so  far  as  not 
repealed,  modified,  or  held  void  by  Congress  or  by  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court;  and  that  I  will  in  like  manner  abide  by  and 
faithfully  support  all  proclamations  of  the  President  made  dur- 
ing the  existing  rebellion  having  reference  to  slaves,  so  long  and 
so  far  as  not  modified  or  declared  void  by  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court.     So  help  me  God. 

This  so-called  amnesty  oath  became  so  fundamental  in 
the  President's  attempt  to  restore  the  Union  that  the  fol- 
lowing points  should  be  stressed: 


45  Nehemiah  Perry  of  New  Jersey  criticized  Lincoln's  Proclamation 
as  a  "mockery"  which  defeated  its  own  ends:  "I  object  to  it 
because  the  President  has  no  right  to  declare  a  general  amnesty," 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  claimed  the  power  from  the  Consti- 
tution. But  the  Constitution,  said  Perry,  gave  him  authority  to 
grant  merely  reprieves  and  pardons,  a  power  which  could  be 
exercised  only  after  a  man  had  been  tried  and  found  guilty  in 
court.  The  President  "has  no  right  to  declare  a  man  free  from 
the  consequences  of  his  acts  before  he  shall  have  been  tried,  con- 
victed, and  condemned."  If  the  Chief  Executive  did  so,  he  was 
usurping,  and  the  amnesty  thus  granted  would  be  void;  it  would 
be  "usurpation  upon  the  legislative  power,"  because  amnesty  was 
legislative.  The  proof,  Perry  concluded,  that  Lincoln  knew  he 
did  not  have  the  power  was  that  he  cited  the  Confiscation  Act  as 
authority.  See  Globe  (38  Cong.,  1  Sess.),  May  3,  1864,  pp. 
2071-4. 
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(1)  It  indicated  the  close  connection  between  dis- 
franchisement and  emancipation;  he  who  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  Emancipation  Proclamation  could  not  re-enfran- 
chise himself. 

(2)  The  President  was  careful  not  to  cause  himself 
later  embarrassment  if  modifications  were  made  by  Con- 
gress or  the  Court  regarding  emancipation ;  he  recognized 
that  his  Proclamation  freeing  the  slaves  rested  only  on  war 
power  and  might  be  changed. 

(3)  He  did  open  himself  to  bitter  denunciations  for 
despotism  and  tyranny  when  he  required  that  a  mere  Presi- 
dential proclamation  be  the  prerequisite  for  restoring  the 
thousands  of  rebels  to  the  privileges  of  citizenship. 

(4)  Even  Lincoln,  who  was  critical  of  oaths,  could 
think  of  no  other  means  of  dividing  the  sheep  from  the 
goats.40  In  spite  of  referring  to  the  Congressional  grant 
of  amnesty  to  him,  he  offered  (in  return  for  the  applicant's 
taking  his  oath)  "a  full  pardon"  which  would  restore  all 
property — except  in  slaves  and  in  which  the  rights  of  third 
parties  had  intervened — but  he  said  nothing  of  restoration 
of  political  privileges;  yet  he  proceeded  to  say  that  any 
government  formed  by  individuals  who  took  his  oath  would 
receive  executive  recognition. 

(6)  The  President  was  stretching  executive  preroga- 
tive beyond  recognition  when  he  laid  down  the  qualifi- 


40  On  February  5,  1864,  in  an  indorsement  to  Secretary  E.  M.  Stan- 
ton, Lincoln  said:  "On  principle  I  dislike  an  oath  which  requires 
a  man  to  swear  he  has  not  done  wrong.  It  rejects  the  Chris- 
tian principle  of  forgiveness  on  terms  of  repentance.  I  think  it 
is  enough  if  the  man  does  no  wrong  hereafter."  See  John  G. 
Nicolay  and  John  Hay  (eds.),  Complete  Works  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln (12  volumes,  N.  Y.,  1905),  II,  478.  With  such  feelings,  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  defend  his  use  of  the  amnesty  oath,  in  the 
message  accompanying  the  Proclamation :  "An  attempt  to  guar- 
antee and  protect  a  revived  State  government,  constructed  in 
whole,  or  in  preponderating  part,  from  the  very  element  against 
whose  hostility  and  violence  it  is  to  be  protected,  is  simply 
absurd.  There  must  be  a  test  by  which  to  separate  the  opposing 
elements,  so  as  to  build  only  from  the  sound;  and  that  test  is  a 
sufficiently  liberal  one  which  accepts  as  sound  whoever  will  make 
a  sworn  recantation  of  his  former  unsoundness"     {ibid.,  p.  455). 
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cations  for  voting  and  officeholding  in  the  States.  Radicals 
forthwith  called  it  executive  usurpation ;  and  yet  they  soon 
tried  to  interfere  in  State  affairs  (in  the  Wade-Davis  bill) 
even  more  than  Lincoln. 

(7)  The  President  was  again  breaking  the  Crittenden- 
Johnson  resolution  by  requiring  rebels  to  accept  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  before  they  could  vote  or  hold  office 
This  requirement  was  a  patent  interference  in  the  rights 
of  States  to  control  the  franchise;  furthermore,  the  reso- 
lution had  declared  all  rights  of  the  States  to  be  inviolate. 
Indeed  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  itself  was  not  com- 
patible with  the  resolution,  because  freeing  slaves  in  rebel 
States  was  a  contravention  of  the  very  reason  the  resolu- 
tion had  been  passed,  namely,  to  keep  the  border  slave 
States  faithful  to  the  Union  by  assuring  them  that  the  war 
was  to  preserve  the  Union  and  not  to  free  slaves.  The 
Emancipation  Proclamation  did  not  apply,  however,  to 
slave  States  that  had  not  rebelled  or  to  areas  that  had  been 
reconquered  by  Federal  forces. 

(8)  Lincoln's  policy  was  remarkably  lenient  towards 
repentant  rebels,  merely  requiring  acceptance  of  his  oath 
and  a  recognition  of  emancipation,  whereas  Congressional 
policy  as  expressed  in  the  oath  of  July  2,  1862,  would  dis- 
franchise both  repentant  and  unrepentant  rebels  from 
United  States  office  permanently.  Although  the  Congres- 
sional oath  of  July  2,  1862  was  for  Federal  office  only, 
while  the  Presidential  one  of  December  8,  1863  was  for 
State  office,  a  difference  on  disfranchisement  between  the 
President  and  Congress  was  already  emerging. 

But  even  Lincoln  was  not  foolishly  lenient,  for  he  ex- 
cepted five  classes  who  might  not  apply  for  amnesty: 
(1)  civil  and  diplomatic  officers  or  agents  of  the  so-called 
Confederacy;  (2)  all  who  left  judicial  stations  in  the  United 
States  and  entered  the  rebellion;  (3)  all  military  and  naval 
officers  of  the  Confederate  Government  above  the  rank  of 
colonel  in  the  army  and  lieutenant  in  the  navy;  (4)  all  who 
left  seats  in  Congress  to  enter  the  rebellion;  (5)  all  who 
had  mistreated  colored  prisoners  in  contravention  of  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war.  The  meaning  of  these  exclusions 
from  Presidential  clemency  was  clear:     the  President  was 
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attempting  to  weed  out  the  leaders  who,  he  felt,  had  been 
largely  responsible  for  bringing  on  the  war47  and  those, 
who,  if  given  the  chance,  would  have  sufficient  experience 
and  prestige  to  be  dangerous  if  freed  without  restriction. 
Whether  he  or  anyone  else  expected  many  Southerners  of 
consequence  to  apply  for  executive  mercy  at  that  stage  of 
the  war  when  the  South  was  far  from  being  defeated — 
anymore  than  he  expected  the  rebellious  planters  to  accept 
the  provisions  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation — cannot 
be  stated  with  assurance.  But  it  seems  certain  that  what 
he  was  interested  in  accomplishing  was  the  construction  of 
loyal  governments  in  the  seceded  States  and  the  assurance 
of  their  being  in  the  hands  of  individuals  who  could  be 
trusted.  This  fact  becomes  clear  when  the  Proclamation  is 
read  further.  He  went  on  to  lay  down  the  provisions  upon 
which  loyal  State  governments  would  be  recognized,  name- 
ly, that  not  less  than  one-tenth  of  those  who  had  voted  in 
1860  must  take  the  above  oath.  Obviously,  this  excluded 
negroes,  but  did  not  limit  restoration  to  original  Unionists. 
Radicals  declared  that  reconstruction  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  original  Unionists  only. 

The  upshot  of  this  one-tenth  plan  was  that  Lincoln 
promised  to  recognize,  so  far  as  the  executive  could,  any 
State  government  which  might  be  reorganized  by  persons 
who  had  taken  the  amnesty  oath  and  who  were  willing  to 
recognize  what  had  so  far  been  done  with  the  slaves.  This 
seemed  much  too  frail  a  test  in  the  eyes  of  the  more  radical 
men  who  remembered  how  the  oath  to  the  Constitution  had 


47  Underlying  the  President's  plan  was  the  idea  that  the  rebellion 
had  been  brought  about  by  a  small  treasonable  faction  which  was 
a  minority  of  the  entire  population  of  the  South.  He  thought, 
therefore,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  would  return  to 
their  allegiance  if  aided  by  the  United  States  Government;  fur- 
thermore, that  the  war  was  a  personal  one  against  insurgents 
and  not  against  either  the  States,  or  the  great  masses  of  the 
people.  See  McCarthy,  Lincoln's  Plan,  p.  192,  for  more  on  this 
point.  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  a  similar  problem  faced  the 
allies  in  their  plans  to  deal  with  Germany  and  Japan  after  World 
War  II.  Should  only  the  leaders  be  punished,  or  should  all  the 
people  be  considered  as  equally  culpable? 
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been  so  cavalierly  broken  in  1860-1,  and  who  saw  in  such 
a  scheme  a  chance  for  rebels,  by  taking  the  oath,  to  gain 
control  of  the  reconstructed  States  in  order  to  manipulate 
them  in  the  interest  of  the  Confederacy.  Although  the 
oath  of  July  2,  1862  referred  only  to  Federal  officials,  and 
although  this  amnesty  oath  of  December  8,  1863  referred 
primarily  to  State  officials,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  there 
was  a  world  of  difference  between  the  harsh  spirit  of  the 
first  and  the  lenient  spirit  of  the  second.  And  Congress  did 
not  long  delay  to  prove  this  in  the  Wade-Davis  plan  of 
reconstruction. 

If  Lincoln  hoped  to  persuade  Confederates  to  disband 
their  Government  and  return  to  their  former  allegiance  on 
the  basis  of  his  amnesty,  he  was  soon  disillusioned  by  the 
reactions  of  Southern  editors  and  officials.  Z.  B.  Vance,  in 
a  speech  at  Wilkesborough  (N.  C.)  on  February  22,  1864, 
ridiculed  the  offer  of  amnesty  proclaimed  by  that  "ruffian" 
Lincoln,  as  requiring  perjury. 4S  The  Richmond  Whig, 
December  12,  1863,  said  that  "taking  advantage  of  late  suc- 
cesses, the  President  of  the  Yankees  presents  a  scheme  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Union" ;  but  the  editor  placed  himself 
on  record  as 

....  concurring  with  that  unanimous  resolve   of  the   people 

which  declares  that  never  while  the  sun  shines  will  we  again 

consort   in   political   fellowship   with   the    detestable   race   over 

which  Abraham  Lincoln  presides — be  the  terms  of  Union  what 

they  may.     When  these  States  broke  loose  from  association  with 

the  States  of  the  North,  they  took  a  step  never  to  be  retraced. 

The  wrongs  of  half  a  century,  increasing  in  enormity  and  in  the 

malignity  that  prompted  them,  drove  them  to  that  course. 

The   proclamation,   asserted   the    Whig   on   December    14, 

would  make  Southerners  admit  that  they  were  "felons," 

"cowards,"  "fools,"  and  perjurers.     It  continued: 

The  people  of  the  Confederate  States  have  so  incurable  an 
aversion  to  association  with  Yankees  that  they  would  accept 
them  neither  as  masters  nor  slaves.  They  intend  to  whip  the 
conceit  out  of  them,  and  then  leave  them  to  themselves,  the 
poorest,  meanest,  worst  governed  and  most  despised  of  the 
human  race. 
Lincoln,  it  added,  thought  the  rebellion  was  crushed,  but 


48     Quoted  in  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Standard,  January  19  and  24,  1867. 
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he  was  "counting  his  chickens  before  they  are  hatched." 
The  Richmond  Sentinel,  December  14,  spurned  "Abraham's 
Message  and  Proclamation,"  in  the  following  words: 

He  may  forgive  us  for  these  his  crimes;  but  so  long  as  we  have 
hearts  to  feel  and  hands  to  strike,  we  shall  never  forgive  him! 
...  Is  even  LINCOLN  base  enough  to  imagine  that  a  brave 
people  such  as  the  Confederates  have  proven  themselves,  would, 
under  any  stress  of  fortune,  prove  traitors  to  the  men  whom 
they  have  called  to  lead  them,  in  camp  or  council? 

The  Richmond  Enquirer,  December  14,  began  its  per- 
sonal assault  with  a  dangling  participle :  "Recovering  but 
recently  from  an  attack  of  the  Small  Pox,  some  excuse  may 
be  made  for  the  message.  It  is  but  another  exhibition  of 
his  [Lincoln's]  weakness  and  folly."  And  on  December 
30,  it  said: 

The  message  and  proclamation  of  Lincoln  has  [sic']  been  for- 
gotten by  our  people,  the  promise  of  pardon  therein  contained 
has  failed  to  elicit  even  that  respectful  consideration  to  which 
Executive  clemency  was  duly  entitled;  the  obdurate  Confed- 
erates have  failed  to  dance  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  piping  .  .  .  Lincoln 
is  really,  though  unintentionally,  a  better  friend  and  promoter 
of  the  Confederate  cause  than  all  the  Peace  Democrats  in  the 
United  States  ...  it  was  not  expected  to  influence  any  of  our 
people.  It  was  only  designed  to  secure  Mr.  Lincoln's  reelection 
.  .  .  directed  not  at  us,  but  at  the  opposition  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Richmond  Dispatch,  December  14,  stated  that  Lin- 
coln "appears  less  of  a  jack-pudding  in  this  message  than 
he  has  done  since  he  assumed  the  purple,"  but  that,  even  if 
he  offered  to  make  Jefferson  Davis  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Lee  commander-in-chief,  "there  is  not  a  man, 
woman,  or  child  in  the  Confederacy  who  would  not  spit 
upon  the  proposition."49  The  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Standard 
asserted  the  scheme  was  "exceedingly  repugnant  to  a  high- 
spirited  and  gallant  people,"  for  it  was  absurd  to  require 
an  oath  to  support  emancipation;  and  the  one-tenth  prop- 
osition, it  thought,  was  ridiculous.50  The  only  comment  of 
the  Charleston  Courier  was  on  December  17,  the  160th  day 
of  the  city's  siege,  when  the  paper,  appearing  as  a  small 


49  Quoted  in  McPherson,  History  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  331. 

50  Clipped  by  Richmond  Enquirer,  December  25,  1863. 
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sheet  in  almost  illegible  print,  said  it  was  "most  remark- 
able" that  the  Proclamation  required  sworn  adherence  to 
Lincoln's  emancipation  and  Government.  It  is  evident  that 
the  offer  did  not  get  very  far  in  the  South  and  that  such 
irascible  comments,  when  reprinted  in  Northern  papers, 
merely  made  Unionists  more  adamant  in  their  desire  to 
have  vengeance  on  the  rebels. 

The  reaction  of  the  Confederate  Government  was  just 
as  determined,  although  less  impudent.  In  the  Confederate 
House  a  resolution  deriding  the  Proclamation  was  tabled 
because  the  members  thought  it  beneath  their  dignity  to 
deal  with  the  document.  Resolutions  of  "defiance"  were 
offered  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates.51  The  Rich- 
mond Whig  said  that  the  best  answers  were  the  messages 
of  Governor  John  Letcher  to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia 
and  of  Jefferson  Davis  to  the  Confederate  Congress,  both 
of  which  expressed  the  ambition  of  the  South  for  inde- 
pendence and  its  determination  never  to  give  in.52  Sen- 
ator H.  S.  Foote  of  Tennessee  offered  resolutions  in  the 
Confederate  Congress  berating  any  proclamation  issued 
"by  the  imbecile  and  unprincipled  usurper  who  now  sits 
enthroned  upon  the  ruins  of  constitutional  liberty  in  Wash- 
ington city,"  and  saying  that  the  South  refused  it  with  dis- 
dain and  would  fight  to  the  bitter  end.  But  William 
Porcher  Miles  suggested  that  the  resolutions  be  dropped 
and  that  the  Proclamation  be  received  with  "silent  and  un- 
mitigated contempt."53  Jefferson  Davis,  writing  after  the 
event,  said  that  Lincoln's  attempt  to  reestablish  State  gov- 
ernments was  "a  fatal  subversion  of  the  Constitution,"  for 
one-tenth  of  the  people  could  not  establish  a  republican 
government.54 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  those  areas  of  the  South 
which  learned  of  the  Proclamation  seemed  to  be  unanimous 
in  refusing  it.     Whether  it  reached  the  great  masses  of  the 


si     Richmond  Whig,  December  17  and  19,  1863. 

52  Messages  printed  in  Whig,  December  12,  1863. 

53  Resolutions   were   printed   in   Nashville   Dispatch,   December   31, 
1863. 

54  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government   (two  volumes,  N. 
Y.,  1881),  II,  293,  300. 
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people  to  whom  it  was  really  addressed  is  hard  to  answer. 
The  New  York  Tribune  asserted  that  Lincoln's  amnesty 
was  not  published  widely  in  the  South,  for  the  Confederate 
Government  feared  that  disaffection  would  arise  if  it  were. 
The  Richmond  Enquirer  refuted  this  statement  by  saying 
that  it  was  published  everywhere,  and  everywhere  de- 
nounced. A  deserter  published  a  letter  in  the  New  York 
Herald,  in  March,  1864,  saying  that  the  Proclamation  got 
more  publicity  than  was  generally  supposed  and  that  thou- 
sands of  conscripts  would  have  accepted  it  at  once  had  they 
dared.55  Whether  the  rebel  Government  allowed  all  pri- 
vate soldiers  and  the  common  people  to  learn  of  the  offer 
or  not,  it  can  be  stated  that  Lincoln  took  pains  to  have  the 
Proclamation  spread  throughout  territory  controlled  by  or 
adjacent  to  Union  forces.56  It  was  reported  that  several 
hundred  copies  of  the  amnesty  were  sent  to  Lee's  army, 
causing  further  desertions.57  On  February  12,  General  U. 
S.  Grant,  at  Nashville,  proclaimed  that  all  who  took  the 
oath  might  sell  their  cotton  to  Government  agents  —  no 
doubt  a  powerful  economic  appeal.58  The  same  efforts 
were  made  in  Louisiana.  On  July  22,  1864,  General  R.  A. 
Cameron  wrote  to  Colonel  C.  L.  Harris,  at  Brashear  City, 
in  the  State : 

I  send  you  700  copies  of  the  President's  proclamation  .  .  .  They 
are  intended  to  be  circulated  within  the  rebel  lines  and  to  reach, 
if  possible,  their  soldiers  in  arms,  that  they  may  be  made  aware 
of  the  amnesty  offered  them  by  the  President.  To  do  this  you 
will  send  out  strong  parties  of  cavalry  whose  sole  business  will 
be  to  distribute  them  among  the  citizens  beyond  our  pickets,  so 
that  as  many  as  possible  may  reach  the  region  occupied  by  the 


Richmond  Enquirer,  clipped  by  Nashville  Dispatch,  March  13  and 
16,  1864. 

Early  in  1864,  Hay  went  to  Florida  at  Lincoln's  request  to  sign 
up   Unionists,   but   soon    returned.     The   attempt   was    fruitless. 
See  William  Roscoe  Thayer,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Hay 
(two  volumes,  Boston,  1915),  I,  156  ff. 
Nashville  Dispatch,  February  20,  1864. 
Ibid.,  February  24,  1864. 
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rebels,  and  if  possible  that  some  may  find  their  way  into  their 

camps.59 
Lincoln  sent  blank  sheets  to  commanders  in  both  Tennessee 
and  Arkansas,  and  enough  took  his  amnesty  to  form  gov- 
ernments there,  as  well  as  in  Louisiana.00  Yet  those  rebels 
in  areas  still  unconquered  were  not  so  successfully  reached, 
a  fact  which  led  the  Louisville  Courier,  some  years  later,  to 
say  that  no  one  would  deny  that  if  the  rebels  had  accepted 
Lincoln's  proffer  of  amnesty,  the  war  would  have  been 
brought  to  a  close  and  that  all  the  present  trouble  and  con- 
fusion would  have  been  evaded.  To  this,  the  Indianapolis 
Journal  of  June  8,  1867,  answered  that,  due  to  their  "crim- 
inal obstinacy"  during  the  war,  the  rebels  refused  amnesty, 
but  that  now  (1867)  they  were  the  strongest  supporters 
of  it. 

The  territories  which  had  been  conquered  by  Union 
arms  contained  the  greatest  number  of  people  who  took  the 
amnesty,  partly  because  they  saw  how  poor  was  the  chance 
of  ever  returning  to  the  Confederacy,  partly  because  it  was 
to  their  advantage  economically  and  politically  if  they  did,61 

59  The  War  of  the  Rebellion,  A  Compilation  of  the  Records  of  the 
Union  and  Confederate  Armies  (128  volumes,  Washington,  1880- 
1901),  Series  I,  Vol.  XLI,  Part  II,  328. 

60  For  instance,  Gen.  N.  P.  Banks,  in  his  order  for  election  of  dele- 
gates to  the  Louisiana  Constitutional  convention,  required  all 
those  elected  to  take  Lincoln's  oath.  See  The  American  Annual 
Cyclopaedia  and  Register  of  Important  Events  (N.  Y.,  1864),  p. 
476.  For  the  Louisiana  story,  see  the  author's  "Disfranchise- 
ment in  Louisiana  (1862-70),"  in  The  Louisiana  Historical  Quar- 
terly, XVIII  (July,  1935)  557-80. 

61  Thus  Mrs.  Emily  T.  Helm,  wife  of  General  B.  H.  Helm,  C.  S.  A., 
deceased,  took  the  oath  to  get  a  safe  conduct  from  Lincoln  so  that 
she  could  return  to  Kentucky  and  reclaim  her  property  (except 
slaves).  See  Nicolay  and  Hay,  Works,  II,  458.  Permission  also 
was  given  by  Lincoln  to  Mrs.  Hunt,  whose  husband  was  in  the 
rebel  army,  to  take  the  oath  and  to  have  her  Kentucky  property 
restored.  She  promised  never  to  live  again  with  her  rebel  hus- 
band  {ibid.,  p.  511).     Permission  was  granted  for  Mrs.  's 

brother,  a  rebel  captain,  to  take  the  oath,  if  her  father  took  it 
also  (ibid.,  p.  625).  For  more  information  on  the  attempts  to 
revive  loyalty  by  means  of  the  Lincoln  oath  of  amnesty,  see  the 
author's  "Administrative  Activities  of  the  Union  Army  during 
and  after  the  Civil  War",  in  the  Mississippi  Law  Journal,  XVII 
(May,  1945)   71-90. 
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and  partly  because  they  had  an  honest  desire  to  repent  and 
to  get  into  the  Union  again.  On  February  19,  1864,  a 
circular  letter  explaining  the  amnesty  was  sent  to  all  dis- 
trict attorneys  by  Acting  Attorney  General  Titian  J.  Coffey. 
All  who  had  taken  the  oath  or  who  had  a  Presidential  par- 
don were  relieved  from  either  criminal  indictments,  proper- 
ty proceedings,  or  confiscation  suits  pending  in  the  courts; 
the  taking  of  the  oath  would  quash  all  such  proceedings. 
He  continued:  "There  is,  therefore,  no  case  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings to  enforce  the  penalties  of  acts  of  rebellion  which 
cannot  be  reached  and  cured  by  the  constitutional  or  statu- 
tory power  of  the  President  to  grant  pardon  and  amnesty, 
whether  those  proceedings  be  against  the  person  of  the  of- 
fender by  criminal  indictment  or  against  his  property  under 
the  confiscation  acts."  All  such  indictments  were  to  be 
stopped  if  the  person  could  show  a  pardon  or  had  taken  the 
oath.  But  if  the  district  attorney  thought  that  the  oath 
had  been  taken  merely  to  save  property  from  confiscation, 
without  a  change  of  heart  from  secessionism  to  loyalty,  the 
information  was  to  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Attorney 
General  at  Washington.62 

It  is  clear  from  Coffey's  explanation  that  immense 
economic  advantage  would  come  to  anyone  who  was  in  the 
midst  of  court  proceedings  and  who  then  took  the  oath. 
But  rebel  prisoners  soon  learned  that  they  also  could  gain 
by  accepting  amnesty.  So  many  prisoners  subscribed  in 
order  to  get  releases  that  oath-taking  became  something  of 
a  racket.  To  stop  this  abuse,  Lincoln,  on  March  26,  1864, 
issued  a  supplementary  proclamation  to  explain  that  pardon 
did  not  apply  to  "persons  who  at  the  time  when  they  seek 
to  obtain  the  benefits  thereof  by  taking  the  oath  .  .  .  are  in 
military,  naval,  or  civil  confinement  of  custody,  or  under 
bonds,  or  on  parole  .  .  .  or  .  .  .  prisoners  of  war";  in  brief  it 
"does  apply  only  to  those  persons  who,  being  yet  at  large 
and  free  from  arrest  .  .  .  shall  voluntarily  come  forward 
and  take  the  said  oath  with  the  purpose  of  restoring  peace 


McPherson,  History  of  the  Rebellion,  pp.  148-9;  and  New  Orleans 
Era,  March  6,  1864. 
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and  establishing  the  national  authority."  There  were  still 
many  abuses  of  the  amnesty.03  As  late  as  November,  1864, 
Edward  L.  Hughes,  who  in  July,  1863,  had  piloted  Morgan's 
raiders  through  Pike  county,  Ohio,  claimed  immunity  from 
punishment  because,  on  March  1,  1864,  he  had  taken  the 
oath.  The  district  attorney  said  that  Lincoln  did  not  mean 
it  for  Northern  traitors,  but  the  judge  said  he  did  and 
ended  the  case.04  Some  imprisoned  or  captured  rebels 
spurned  the  oath.  A.  0.  P.  Nicholson,  ex-Senator  from 
Tennessee,  who  had  been  confined  in  a  military  prison,  was 
released  on  bail,  but  refused  the  amnesty;  the  same  was 
true  of  H.  S.  Foote,  who  went  to  Washington  to  tell  Lincoln 
he  would  not  take  it,  and  then  sailed  for  Europe.65 

Thus  the  results  of  the  Proclamation  were  mixed.  It 
did  produce  several  reconstructed  States  and  did  bring  back 
thousands  to  their  allegiance,  but  it  had  enemies  almost 
from  the  start.  Perhaps  it  was  the  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  radicals  which  was  the  most  important  matter  con- 
nected with  the  whole  subject. 

Nicolay  and  Hay  say  that  the  Proclamation  and  oath 
at  first  received  wide  endorsement  from  all  classes.  Hay 
wrote  in  his  diary  that  men  acted  as  though  the  millenium 
had  come.  Zachariah  Chandler,  Charles  Sumner,  James 
Dixon,  Reverdy  Johnson,  Henry  Wilson,  George  S.  Boutwell, 
Owen  Love  joy,  James  A.  Garfield,  Francis  W.  Kellogg,  Hen- 
ry T.  Blow  and  Horace  Greeley,  all  applauded  and  called  it 
excellent.  Senator  Henry  Wilson  of  Massachusetts  said  of 
Lincoln :  "God  bless  him."06  The  New  York  Tribune  believed 
that  all  rebels  might  now  return  except  several  thousand 
higher  officials;  no  longer  could  they  say  there  was  no  in- 


Thus  Congressman  Ignatius  Donnelly,  in  criticizing  Lincoln's 
plan,  said  that  oaths  were  not  sufficient;  that  General  Jefferson 
Thompson,  C.  S.  A.,  had  stated  that  in  some  regions  men  con- 
sulted their  memo  books  to  find  out  what  oath  they  had  taken  last 
(quoted  by  McCarthy,  in  Lincoln's  Plan,  p.  245). 
Cincinnati  Gazette,  clipped  by  Nashville  Dispatch,  November  19, 
1864. 

Nashville  Times,  February  18,  1865. 

John  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  Abraham  Lincoln,  A  History  (10 
volumes,  N.  Y.,  1890),  IX,  109  ff. 
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ducement  to  come  back.  "We  proffer  them  equality  with 
ourselves."  The  Times  favored  it.  The  Sun  thought  that 
the  terms  would  be  considered  "liberal  and  humane."  The 
Evening  Post  declared  that  "Nothing  .  .  .  could  be  more 
magnanimous  or  lenient  towards  the  rebels,"  and  that  they 
no  longer  had  any  excuse  to  fight.  But  there  was  criticism, 
even  at  this  time.  The  Democratic  World  said  that,  as  a 
scheme  of  reconstruction,  it  was  unconstitutional  and 
absurd.  The  Journal  of  Commerce  asked  whether  an  oath 
was  not  enough.  "Why  force  the  negro  in  the  very  nos- 
trils of  the  Southern  men  whose  submission  to  law  you 
seek?"  Half  the  North,  it  thought,  would  refuse  such  a 
pardon.  The  Herald  guessed  that  Lincoln  got  the  one- 
tenth  idea  from  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  felt  that  his 
search  for  ten  good  men  would  be  just  as  much  a  failure. 
The  Morning  Express  said  that  the  scheme  showed  how 
despotic  the  President  had  become  since  his  inaugural.67 
The  London  Times  wrote  that  two  days  after  the  amnesty 
was  offered  gold  rose  2%.  "The  effect  [it  added]  of  the 
whole  document,  amnesty  included,  resembled  that  of  the 
report  of  a  lost  battle.'"58  Governor  Horatio  Seymour  in 
his  message  to  the  New  York  Legislature  criticized  the  one- 
tenth  idea  as  undemocratic.69 

After  the  radicals  began  to  study  the  Proclamation, 
their  reactions  changed  from  praise  to  bitter  criticism. 
Because  this  opposition  crystallized  in  the  Wade-Davis  bill, 
it  is  of  great  significance.  The  rise  of  radical  objection  to 
Lincoln's  generous  policy  of  disfranchisement  is  the  second 
part  of  this  article  and  will  be  presented  by  the  author  in 
the  next  issue  of  the  Studies. 


67  The  comments  of  the  above  New  York  papers  are  from  Nashville 
Dispatch,  December  16,  1863. 

68  Clipped  by  Nashville  Dispatch,  January  12,  1864. 

69  Quoted  in  ibid.,  January  17,  1864. 


The   G.  L   Rules   Germany 

by  0.  Stanley  Stonesifer,  Jr. 

I.  Introduction 

The  information  contained  in  this  paper  is  drawn  ex- 
clusively from  the  experiences  of  the  author  while  serving 
as  Regimental  Intelligence  Officer  for  the  119th  Infantry- 
Division.  The  problem  of  military  government  is  ap- 
proached mainly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  combat  troops 
both  during  the  war  and  in  the  Army  of  Occupation. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  author  to  point  out  some  serious 
deficiencies  in  our  military  government  and  their  hamper- 
ing effect  upon  administration. 

It  is  to  be  emphasized  that  these  comments  are  based 
on  the  experiences  of  only  a  small  unit,  and  that  the  activi- 
ties of  larger  organizations  must  be  studied  for  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  whole  picture. 

II.  Civil  Affairs 

The  American  Military  Government  organization  of 
occupied  countries  was  formed  from  the  Civil  Affairs  Sec- 
tion of  the  army  by  having  representatives  assigned  to 
combat  units  such  as  regiments  and  divisions. 

In  the  case  of  the  30th  Infantry  Division,  a  Civil  Af- 
fairs Team  was  already  assigned  before  the  division  under- 
went pre-invasion  training  in  England.  Numerous  schools 
were  held  for  the  officers  of  regimental  level,  the  purpose 
of  which  was  to  acquaint  the  combat  officers  and  troops 
with  the  functions  and  problems  of  the  Civil  Affairs  Team. 
During  these  schools,  emphasis  was  placed  on  intended  ac- 
tivities in  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium  with  no  mention 
of  prospective  operations  in  enemy  countries. 

The  team,  as  assigned  to  a  division,  consisted  of  ap- 
proximately five  officers  and  ten  enlisted  men,  including  a 
commanding  officer  who  served  as  a  special  staff  officer  to 
the  division  commander  with  the  staff  designation  "G-5". 
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After  landing  in  France,  the  team  assigned  to  the  30th 
Division  was  divided  into  three  parts,  one  officer  and  one 
enlisted  man  being  further  assigned  to  each  of  the  three 
infantry  regiments  of  the  division.  These  men  so  assigned 
continued  to  serve  civilian  affairs  and,  later,  military  gov- 
ernment needs  of  the  regiments  throughout  the  war. 

For  the  most  part,  the  personnel  of  this  particular  team 
was  made  up  of  men  who  had  held  minor  public  offices, 
lawyers,  school  teachers,  accountants  and  the  like.  There 
appeared  to  be  some  emphasis  placed  on  the  requirement  of 
foreign  language  ability;  however,  most  of  the  officers  had 
to  conduct  their  business  with  the  aid  of  interpreters.  The 
schooling  frequently  consisted  of  a  six-months  army-spon- 
sored course  with  emphasis  on  governing  liberated  coun- 
tries. Also,  training  was  also  conducted  by  the  army  for 
the  governing  of  enemy  countries,  but  many  of  the  men  so 
trained  never  reached  Europe  at  the  time  they  were  most 
needed. 

An  example  of  a  Civilian  Affairs  operation  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  case  of  the  situation  at  Kerkrade,  Holland.1 
At  the  time  (August  and  September  1944) ,  the  Germans 
were  buttoning  up  their  defenses  in  expectation  of  an  at- 
tack by  the  30th  Division  upon  the  town  of  Kerkrade, 
which  was  not  strongly  defended  by  the  Germans  because 
it  was  west  of  the  Siegfried  Line.  In  order  to  confuse  and 
complicate  American  maneuvers  in  the  area,  the  German 
commander  ordered  the  town  evacuated  of  all  civilians  and 
notified  the  American  commander  of  his  order.  The  Civil- 
ian Affairs  team  was  called  upon  to  regulate  the  stream  of 
20,000  to  30,000  civilians,  after  it  once  reached  the  Ameri- 
can lines.  Detailed  traffic  control  plans  had  to  be  worked 
out,  and  also  a  plan  for  screening  all  the  refugees  for  Ger- 
man agents.  In  the  latter  operation  the  team  was  assisted 
by  the  Counter  Intelligence  Corps  and  the  Military  Police. 
The  operation  was  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Germans  began  a  systematic  shelling  of  the  roads  out  of  the 
town,  causing  many  refugees  to  be  hospitalized.     The  job 


Located  on  the  German-Netherlands  border  several  miles  N.  W.  of 
Aachen,  Germany  and  adjacent  to  the  Siegfried  Line. 
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was  well  handled,  and  the  civilians  were  all  absorbed  by  the 
neighboring  towns. 

III.     Military  Government  During  Actual  Combat 

When  the  30th  Division  reached  the  German  border, 
it  became  obvious  that  an  agency  similar  to  Civil  Affairs 
was  needed  immediately.  However,  the  only  apparent 
change  made  in  the  existing  division  setup  was  the  chang- 
ing of  the  name  of  Civil  Affairs  to  that  of  American  Mili- 
tary Government.  An  army  manual  was  also  issued  to  all 
troops  on  the  subject  of  military  government. 

Theoretically,  civilian  problems  were  intended  to  be  a 
function  of  the  G-l  and  S-l  staff  sections2;  in  practice, 
however,  it  fell  largely  to  the  intelligence  staff  sections  be- 
cause of  security  regulations,  enemy  agents,  and  the  inter- 
rogation of  civilians  for  military  information.  Thus  the 
military  government  agents  worked  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  Intelligence  Sections.  Also  closely  allied  to  mili- 
tary government  was  the  Counter  Intelligence  Corps,  which 
had  to  screen  enemy  civilians  and  officials. 

The  first  job  of  the  military  government  officer  with 
an  infantry  regiment  was  to  contact  the  local  burgermeister 
as  soon  as  friendly  forces  had  cleared  a  town.  At  this  first 
contact,  the  burgermeister  was  made  familiar  with  existing 
occupation  rules  regarding  curfews,  the  surrender  of  all 
arms  and  military  equipment,  and  immediate  denazifi- 
cation measures  such  as  the  removal  of  all  swastika  insig- 
nias.  Rules  and  regulations  were  posted  in  the  towns.  A 
hasty  survey  was  made  of  the  assets  of  the  town,  the  con- 
dition of  its  utilities,  and  stores  of  food  which  had  to  con- 
tinue to  be  rationed.  Any  large  sources  of  essential  sup- 
plies, such  as  clothing  and  food,  were  placed  under  Ameri- 
can guard  until  the  burgermeister  could  furnish  armed, 
German  personnel.  The  Counter  Intelligence  Corps  rep- 
resentatives usually  accompanied  the  military  government 
officer  into  the  town  and  immediately  secured  all  official 
documents,  conducted  searches  for  top-priority  Nazis,  and 


Personnel  and  "paper  work"  section  of  the  General  and  Regimen- 
tal Staffs. 
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ran  a  screening  investigation  of  the  bur  germeister.  As  a 
result  of  the  investigation,  many  inexperienced  men  were 
placed  at  the  head  of  town  governments  and  also  in  lesser 
positions  such  as  in  the  police  force.  The  procedure 
brought  screams  of  protest  from  the  citizenry  and  many 
charges  against  the  appointees. 

The  job  of  military  government  was  further  compli- 
cated by  the  presence  of  sometimes  thousands  of  displaced 
persons,  chiefly  French,  Russian,  Polish,  who  had  been  im- 
ported as  slave  laborers.  The  presence  of  American  troops 
in  the  towns  seemed  to  be  a  signal  for  general  uprising 
against  the  Germans.  Often,  acting  more  quickly  than  the 
troops,  they  would  seize  warehouses  full  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing, which  were  then  quickly  distributed.  They  also  looted 
and  attacked  many  of  the  owners  for  whom  they  had 
worked — street  fights  and  beatings  were  common  occur- 
rences. The  French  government  had  the  most  effective 
means  of  dealing  with  their  nationals  through  liaison  offi- 
cers attached  to  regiments.  Also  the  Polish,  Dutch,  and 
Belgian  governments  used  these  officers  but  less  extensive- 
ly and  less  efficiently.  The  problems  encountered  with 
these  officers  were  due  to  lack  of  uniformity  in  orders  and 
untrained  personnel.  The  Polish  representative  might  go 
directly  to  the  bilr germeister  and  demand  increased 
rations3  for  the  Poles  without  clearing  the  request  with 
A.  M.  G. 

Another  major  problem  for  the  military  government 
officer  was  housing.  Most  of  the  towns  in  the  non-indus- 
trial areas  were  filled  to  overflowing  with  refugees  from 
the  embattled  zones.  If  a  town  had  been  defended,  in  all 
probability  the  military  government  officer  would  find  the 
buildings  destroyed  by  artillery,  and  five  or  six  families 
living  in  one  cellar.  If  the  town  was  relatively  free  of  de- 
struction, he  would  probably  find  the  tenants  dispossessed 


3     Initially,  the  feeding  of  the  Displaced  Persons    (D.P.'s)    was  the 
responsibility  of  the  Germans. 
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and  troops  occupying  the  best  houses.4  When  the  housing 
problem  presented  itself,  the  military  government  officer 
had  to  make  an  attempt  to  place  the  homeless. 

The  refugee  problem  was  well  exemplified  in  the  sit- 
uation at  Wurselen,  Germany.  The  German  Army  occu- 
pied and  defended  the  town,  while  the  119th  Infantry  oc- 
cupied the  outskirts;  in  fact,  one  single  street  in  the  out- 
skirts was  the  main  line,  with  the  Germans  on  the  east 
side  and  the  Americans  on  the  west  side.  The  town  was 
being  slowly  demolished  by  American  artillery,  and  the 
civilians  were  sneaking  out  of  the  town  into  the  American 
lines  during  the  nights.  Their  haven  of  refuge  was  a  shaft 
in  a  coal  mine  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  American 
front.  Hundreds  of  people  took  refuge  here,  congesting 
American  operations;  sanitary  conditions  were  non-exist- 
ent; there  was  no  food,  and  an  epidemic  broke  out  during 
the  two  weeks  of  the  long  siege.  The  whole  area  was  un- 
der constant  German  artillery  fire;  several  shells  even  ex- 
ploded in  the  entrance  of  the  mine,  killing  and  wounding 
many.  The  Battalion  and  Company  Commanders  raised  a 
strong  protest  against  the  congested  condition.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  military  government  officer  had  to  evacuate  all 
these  people  from  the  front  line  at  night  and  find  homes 
for  them. 

Still  another  problem  was  the  lack  of  understanding 
of  military  government  by  the  Battalion  and  Company  Com- 
manders, whose  first  concern  was  for  their  own  men. 
Many  times  their  orders  were  in  conflict  with  those  of  mili- 
tary government  because  of  a  lack  of  understanding. 

The  procedure  for  A.  M.  G.  as  previously  discussed 
was  applicable  only  to  the  larger  towns  where  the  troops 
were  in  the  vicinity  for  perhaps  several  days  or  more.  In 
the  hundreds  of  smaller  towns  and  even  larger  ones  where 
combat  troops  did  not  stop,  circulars  of  instructions  were 
distributed  and  A.  M.  G.  rules  were  posted  in  prominent 


Maj.  Gen.  Leland  S.  Hobbs,  Commander  of  the  30th  Division,  on 
several  occasions  issued  orders  to  his  Regimental  Commanders  to 
the  effect  that  troops  requiring  billets  should  have  the  best  that  a 
town  had  to  offer.     Needless  to  say,  this  order  was  carried  out. 
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places,  the  bulk  of  the  work  remaining  for  the  permanent 
A.  M.  G.  teams.  If  no  permanent  team  was  forthcoming 
before  the  combat  troops  moved  on,  the  administration  of 
the  town  was  left  to  any  service  troops  occupying  the  towns 
or  else  to  the  Germans  themselves. 

After  the  invasion  in  June  1944,  commanders  were 
told  that  the  A.  M.  G.  teams  were  being  prepared  in  the 
rear  areas  for  specific  cities  in  Germany.  In  other  words, 
the  A.  M.  G.  personnel  who  were  to  govern  the  town  of 
Julich,  for  example,  were  aware  of  this  assignment  and 
were  being  trained  specifically  for  the  problems  of  that  par- 
ticular town.  Commanders  were  also  told  that  these  teams 
would  begin  to  govern  as  soon  as  resistance  in  the  town  had 
ceased.  In  only  one  instance  known  to  the  writer  did  one 
of  these  teams  present  itself  before  the  combat  troops 
moved  on,  i.  e.  in  the  border  town  of  Kohlscheid.  Probab- 
ly the  chief  reason  for  the  quick  action  here  was  the  pres- 
ence of  important  coal  mines  in  the  area.5  The  119th  In- 
fantry Regiment  occupied  this  town  periodically  over  a 
space  of  three  and  one-half  months;  from  about  the  first 
month  of  occupation,  mining  experts  from  higher  head- 
quarters continued  to  investigate  the  mine  facilities  of  the 
area  with  a  view  toward  getting  the  mines  into  immediate 
production. 

Generally  speaking,  A.  M.  G.  officials  were  well  re- 
ceived by  the  German  populace,  at  least  initially.  The  at- 
titude which  characterized  many  a  bihrgermeister  was  that 
of  complete  humility  with  an  anxiety  to  please  and  to  win 
favor. 

In  summary,  it  might  be  said  that  these  first  represen- 
tatives of  A.  M.  G.  did  not  actually  engage  in  much  admin- 
istrative activity,  for  their  stay  in  each  community  was  too 
limited.  The  main  problems  confronting  these  military 
government  officers  in  Germany  were  (1)  lack  of  adequate 
training  for  the  assignment;  (2)  absence  of  trained  Ger- 
man personnel  to  fill  key  administrative  positions;  (3)  the 


Kohlscheid  is  located  about  three  and  one-half  miles  north  of 
Aachen  and  is  situated  about  in  the  center  of  the  Western  Ger- 
many-Eastern Holland  coal  fields. 
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presence  of  countless  displaced  persons;  (4)  the  shortage 
of  clothing,  food,  and  housing  for  the  populations;  and  (5) 
the  lack  of  a  satisfactory  understanding  between  the  small- 
unit  combat  commanders  and  the  military  government  rep- 
resentatives. 

IV.     The  Army  of  Occupation 

V-E  Day  saw  a  revision  in  many  occupation  assign- 
ments throughout  Germany.  The  dozens  of  infantry  divi- 
sions and  smaller  units  of  cavalry,  artillery,  anti-aircraft, 
and  other  special  troops  which  had  been  engaged  in  a  quick 
meeting  with  the  advancing  Russians  were  released  for 
occupational  duties.  Areas  were  quickly  assigned  to  these 
units,  but  before  any  real  organization  could  be  effected, 
higher  headquarters  began  to  alert  the  various  units  for 
redeployment  to  the  Pacific  Theater.  Coupled  with  this 
difficulty  was  the  fact  that  military  personnel  were  being 
transferred  from  one  unit  to  another  according  to  priority 
ratings  for  discharge.  Many  units  made  three  or  four 
movements  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks.  Besides,  many  of 
the  organizations  assigned  to  the  occupation  force  were 
manned  by  inexperienced  officers  and  men.  Then  too,  the 
lack  of  prompt  boundary  agreements  with  the  Russians 
created  cause  for  extended  troop  movement.  All  the 
above-mentioned  problems  made  for  disorganization  and 
administrative  inefficiency  in  the  occupation  army. 

In  the  case  of  the  30th  Division,  the  first  occupational 
area  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Madgeburg,  extending  north 
and  south  of  the  city  along  the  Elbe  River.  The  119th  In- 
fantry was  assigned  a  zone  which  included  approximately 
fifty  towns  and  villages.  With  this  large  area  to  organize, 
it  was  impossible  to  have  even  a  unit  of  platoon  size  (ap- 
proximately thirty-five  men)  occupy  a  single  town.  Such 
a  situation  resulted  in  having  some  towns  organized  by  a 
squad  of  eleven  men.  Of  course  all  military  government 
was  supervised  by  the  Regimental  Military  Government  Of- 
ficer and  other  officers  from  higher  headquarters,  but  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  time,  proper  orientation  could  not  be 
given  to  these  men. 
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The  security  of  these  large  areas  had  to  be  maintained 
by  a  series  of  motorized  patrols,6  and  in  some  of  the  more 
remote  towns  where  no  troops  were  located,  the  daily  visit 
of  one  of  these  patrols  was  practically  the  only  evidence  of 
American  presence.  Sometimes  an  officer  would  be  desig- 
nated to  visit  the  bur  germeister  of  each  town  in  order  to 
aid  him  and  supervise  his  activities. 

In  the  smaller  towns,  the  biirgermeister  was  constant- 
ly besieged  with  requests  from  American  soldiers  for  ev- 
erything from  cognac  to  radios.  There  were  instances 
where  American  soldiers  requisitioned  radios,  a  procedure 
which  was  illegal,  from  the  biirgermeister,  and  in  return, 
wrote  an  authorization  which  might  read :  "Requisitioned 
for  the  United  States  Armed  Forces.  [Signed]  Sergeant 
Joe  Doakes."  The  biirgermeister  presented  a  pathetic  pic- 
ture as  he  requested  action  on  a  large  sheaf  of  these 
worthless  pieces  of  paper. 

As  stated  above,  the  biirgermeister  was  usually  willing 
and  anxious  to  cooperate  with  the  American  authorities. 
An  example  in  a  small  farming  village  in  Bavaria  will  il- 
lustrate this  fact.  A  group  of  five  teen-age  German  boys 
was  observed  with  military,  camping  equipment,  goose- 
stepping  down  a  main  road.  The  American  authorities 
seized  the  boys  and  turned  them  over  to  their  biirger- 
meister, explaining  to  him  that  he,  as  well  as  the  whole 
town,  would  be  held  responsible  for  any  recurrence  of  this 
violation  in  rules.7 

The  transfer  of  units  from  one  area  to  another  and 
the  transfer  of  personnel8  from  one  organization  to  another 
were  particularly  harmful  to  the  continuity  of  occupational 
duties.     Each  commander  had  different  methods  of  dealing 


The  hours  of  these  patrols  were  always  varied  so  that  the  people 
of  various  towns  never  knew  just  what  time  the  Americans  would 
be  in  their  town. 

The  rules  violated  were  the  ones  relating  to  the  prohibition  of 
travel  and  the  illegal  possession  of  Nazi  insignia  and  military- 
equipment. 

It  was  the  experience  of  one  American  officer  to  be  a  member  of 
two  different  organizations  located  in  four  occupation  sectors,  all 
in  the  space  of  one  month. 
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with  the  various  problems,  and  the  hapless  bur germeister 
was  at  a  loss  trying  to  comply  with  the  constantly  changing 
directives. 

Also,  the  boundary  readjustments  which  took  place 
between  the  Russians  and  Americans  hampered  efficient 
military  government.  The  German  people  lived  in  constant 
fear  of  the  "Red  Horde,"  many  of  them  even  going  so  far 
as  to  offer  voluntary  military  service  with  the  Americans 
in  the  event  that  an  American-Russian  war  became  a 
reality. 

Occasionally  the  Russians  complicated  the  food  prob- 
lem for  A.  M.  G.  For  example,  "in  error"  they  occupied  an 
area  north  of  the  town  of  Hof,  which  was  intended  for  an 
American  battalion.  By  the  time  all  the  international 
"Red"  tape  had  been  cut  and  the  American  battalion  moved 
into  the  area,  it  found  nothing  but  scorched  earth.  The 
Russians  had  carried  off  all  the  farm  crops  as  well  as  the 
livestock,  including  the  following  winter's  potato  supply 
for  the  town  of  Hof. 

Too  much  supervision  was  expected  from  the  combat 
troops  in  carrying  out  local  government.  It  would  seem 
that  these  troops  should  have  been  assigned  to  security  and 
law  enforcement.  In  one  instance,  shortly  after  the  Ger- 
man surrender,  one  infantry  regiment  was  even  informed 
that  it  had  to  initiate  action  to  put  the  banks  of  its  area 
into  operating  condition,  including  a  survey  of  the  assets 
and  the  auditing  of  accounts.  These  tasks  were  practical- 
ly, if  not  totally,  impossible  for  untrained  personnel. 

The  problems  confronting  military  government  after 
the  surrender  were  much  the  same  as  during  the  war  except 
that  they  had  greatly  increased  for  the  combat  troops  in- 
asmuch as  military  government  with  all  its  details  became 
their  primary  mission. 

Food  was  still  a  serious  problem,  and  the  lack  of  trans- 
portation added  another  obstacle.  The  small,  farming 
communities  had  doubled  their  population  with  the  influx 
of  refugees  from  the  bombed-out  industrial  areas  and,  al- 
though the  problem  of  food  was  less  serious  than  in  the 
large  cities,  it  was  still  of  major  importance.  One  small 
kreis  in  Bavaria,  with  a  normal  population  of  25,000  people, 
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was  swollen  to  approximately  75,000  after  the  war. 
Authorities  were  forced  to  make  hasty  arrangements  for 
bartering  with  neighboring  communities.  Despite  quick 
action  on  the  part  of  military  government,  many  Germans 
relied  on  the  garbage  of  the  American  troops  for  their 
food.  Another  drain  on  the  community  food  supplies  was 
caused  by  the  camps  of  displaced  persons,  which  were  initi- 
ally the  responsibility  of  the  nearest  bur  germeister. 

Qualified  German  administrative  personnel  remained 
scarce  after  the  war.  Mainly  two  policies  were  followed  by 
the  occupation  forces  in  choosing  key  personnel.  Some 
units  immediately  discharged  all  those  Germans  who  had 
had  Nazi  party  affiliation,  leaving  the  administration  in  a 
sad  condition.  But  other  units  adopted  a  policy  considered 
somewhat  wiser.  They  kept  the  existing  administrators  in 
their  positions  while  training  authorized  persons  to  take 
over  their  jobs.  This  plan  called  for  close  supervision  in 
order  to  guard  against  subversive  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  Nazis. 

Three  or  four  months  after  the  war  was  over,  military 
government  teams  began  to  arrive  in  the  most  recently 
captured  areas.  These  teams  usually  took  over  the  admin- 
istration of  the  larger  towns  as  well  as  areas  of  county 
size.  From  the  county  area  all  the  activities  of  the  smaller 
towns  were  directed.  Frequent  inspections  of  these 
smaller  towns  were  made,  and  often  the  biXr germeister  was 
called  into  a  central  town  and  given  instructions. 

The  governing  teams  made  concerted  efforts  to  revive 
the  industry  of  the  area,  wherever  possible.  Coal  mines 
and  clothing  factories  seemed  to  hold  priority.  Numerous 
factories  had  to  be  closely  guarded  to  prevent  the  troops 
from  depleting  the  stocks.  As  an  example,  this  practice 
was  true  of  a  large  leather  tannery  near  Bad  Steben. 
Among  the  soldiers  there  was  a  fad  for  handmade  leather 
boots,  and  the  finest  of  leather — enough  for  a  pair  of  boots 
— could  be  obtained  from  the  German  management  for 
three  dollars  or  a  few  packs  of  cigarettes.  Obviously  prac- 
tices of  this  sort  had  to  be  discouraged  if  any  semblance  of 
normalcy  was  to  be  achieved. 
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V.     Summary 

It  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  report  that  the  mili- 
tary government  activity  in  Germany  before  the  war  was 
over  and  immediately  thereafter  left  much  to  be  desired, 
because  of  inadequately  trained  personnel.  Higher  head- 
quarters should  have  given  more  thought  to  the  effect  of  the 
constant  transfer  of  personnel  and  units  from  one  area  to 
another.  This  latter  evil  was  probably  the  result  of  the 
"get-the-boys-home-quick"  sentiment  sweeping  over  the 
United  States. 

The  need  for  both  professional  military  government 
personnel  and  professional  troops  in  the  Occupation  Army 
is  great.  The  non-professional  people  cannot  put  the  neces- 
sary effort  into  the  job  because  their  first  interest  is  usual- 
ly "When  do  I  go  home?"  Consequently  the  military  gov- 
ernment program  suffers.  It  is  clear  that  we  need  men 
who  are  well  trained  to  do  their  job  and  who  possess  an 
honest  interest  in  doing  it. 
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Editor's   Foreword 

This  is  the  thirteenth  yearly  issue  of  the  Studies. 
Started  in  1936  and  appearing  annually  thereafter  without 
interruption,  the  faculty  journal  completes  its  third  volume 
with  the  present  number. 

In  thirteen  years,  about  thirty  articles  on  seven  hun- 
dred book  pages  have  been  produced,  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  seven  faculty  members.  The  average  produc- 
tion in  each  issue  has  amounted  to  four  articles  and  fifty 
printed  pages  each  year. 

Volume  Three,  started  in  1945,  has  been  a  definite  im- 
provement in  format  over  the  earlier  volumes  because  it 
has  been  printed  from  type  of  a  larger  size. 

The  issue  of  1944  saw  the  Studies  appear  for  the  first 
time  under  the  aegis  of  the  newly  founded  and  endowed 
Susquehanna  University  Press.  Before  that  time,  through 
the  kindness  of  President  G.  Morris  Smith,  the  general 
treasury  of  the  university  paid  the  publication  bill. 

It  is  the  policy  of  this  journal  to  print  original  studies 
by  faculty  members.  No  article  appearing  here  has  been 
published  previously  in  any  form.  Furthermore,  every 
paper  is  the  result  of  independent  research,  defined  (by 
Merriam-Webster)  as  studious  inquiry,  critical  investi- 
gation, or  experimentation. 

Arthur  Herman  Wilson 


The   Struggle   between   President 

Lincoln   and   Congress   over 

Disfranchisement  of  Rebels 

(Part   II) 

by  William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 
IV 

The  first  part  of  this  paper,  which  was  published  in  the 
Susquehanna  University  Studies,  III  (March,  1947)  177- 
206,  attempted  to  trace  the  early  attitude  taken  by  the 
President  and  Congress  towards  those  errant  citizens  who 
were  in  rebellion.  This  attitude  was  originally  confused 
because  the  problem  was  a  new  one.  As  time  went  on, 
however,  a  vindictive  policy  emerged  in  Congress,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  passage  of  the  ironclad  oath  act  of  July  2, 
1862,  and  the  Confiscation  Act  of  July  17,  1862.  The  more 
generous  sentiments  of  President  Lincoln  were  indicated 
in  his  Amnesty  Proclamation  of  December  8,  1863,  which 
offered  to  repentant  rebels  the  privilege  of  participating  in 
the  restoration  of  state  governments.  Their  repentance 
was  to  be  tested  by  a  willingness  to  take  the  oath  included 
in  the  Proclamation. 

The  purpose  of  this,  the  concluding  portion  of  the 
study,  is  to  show  how  the  radicals  organized  a  bitter,  de- 
termined assault  against  the  President  and  his  plan,  until, 
by  the  time  the  war  ended,  a  deep  chasm  had  arisen  be- 
tween the  executive  and  the  legislative  in  reference  to  the 
disfranchisement  of  rebels.  It  is  proper  to  begin  with  a 
discussion  of  the  criticism  which  emerged  against  the  Proc- 
lamation of  December  8,  1863. 

Criticism  of  the  President's  plan  of  restoration  arose 
from  many  angles.  One  source  was  the  Unionist  element 
in  the  very  areas  where  Lincoln  hoped  to  construct  loyal 
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governments.  Although  the  oath  was  devoted  primarily  to 
the  purpose  of  weaning  wearied  or  repentant  rebels  from 
the  war  and  to  win  their  aid  in  restoration,  it  was  also  re- 
quired of  original  Unionists.  The  latter  at  once  created 
such  trouble  in  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas  that 
reorganization  was  hampered  and  delayed.  Unconditional 
loyalists  not  only  thought  it  was  insulting  to  require  an 
oath  of  them,  but  they  also  felt  it  was  adding  injury  to 
make  them  subscribe  to  the  same  one  as  the  rebels  were  to 
take.  Union  men  in  Louisiana  refused  to  vote  in  certain 
elections.  This  reaction  was  particularly  prominent  in 
Tennessee.70 

Another  source  of  objection  was  the  Democratic  mem- 
bership of  Congress.  Democrats  excoriated  the  President, 
the  amnesty,  and  the  one-tenth  plan.  This  Democratic  op- 
position was  based  on  state  rights  and  the  fear  of  executive 
power.  Thus  Senator  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  of  Indiana 
declared  that  neither  the  President,  nor  Congress,  nor  the 
courts  could  disfranchise  people  by  adding  qualifications 
such  as  the  oath  required ;  to  do  so  would  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  the  states  to  control  the  franchise.  "Was  there 
[he  asked]  ever  a  time  in  our  history  when  a  President, 
elected  by  the  Whig  or  Democratic  party,  in  granting  a 
pardon  would  have  dared  to  require  the  man  to  swear  that 
he  would  support  the  policy  and  vote  for  the  men  of  the 
party  in  power?"71 

The  Democratic  position  was  perhaps  most  violently 
stated  by  S.  S.  Cox.  Presidential  amnesty,  he  said,  had 
done  no  good ;  "five  months  have  gone,  but  we  see  no  signs 
of  thousands  of  southern  citizens  rushing  to  embrace  this 
amnesty,"  even  though  it  was  broadcast  all  over  the  South. 
To  the  contrary,  the  Southerners  had  been  strengthened  be- 
cause they  now  had  reason  to  fight  longer.  The  forgive- 
ness offered  by  Lincoln  was  mockery,  insult,  "delusion,"  "a 
Dead  sea  apple;"  and  the  plan  was  a  "rickety  establish- 


For  a  description  of  this  trouble,  see  McCarthy,  Lincoln's  Plan, 

op.  cit.,  pp.  27-29. 

Globe  (38  Cong.,  1  Sess.),  Jan.  20,  1864,  p.  280. 
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ment"  based  on  a  minority.  Cox  continued :  "How  many 
people  in  the  North  would  take  an  oath  to  support  those 
negro  policies  of  the  past  two  years?  ...  I  would  as  soon 
think  of  swearing  allegiance  to  secession.  I  would  as  soon 
tie  my  soul  to  the  body  of  death."  In  fact  Cox  doubted  the 
sincerity  of  all  oath-takers: 

....  their  test  of  loyalty  is  an  oath  to  forswear  their  own 
oaths!  Now  their  touchstone  of  patriotism  is  an  oath  to  com- 
mit political  turpitude!  And  this  is  called  an  amnesty!  This 
oath  which  is  to  be  taken  at  once  by  loyal  and  disloyal  men  is 
to  be  the  sweet  oblivious  balm  over  past  crimes  by  a  clement 
Executive ! 

The  oath,  he  charged,  was  a  partisan  move  to  secure  Lin- 
coln's reelection;  it  was  brutal  in  that  it  allowed  rebels  to 
come  in  and  rule  loyal  men;  and  it  was  "an  oath  of  fealty 
to  Abraham  Lincoln."72 

This  was  the  oratorical  outburst  of  one  of  the  minority. 
It  is  more  important  to  learn  the  attitude  of  the  Republi- 
cans. The  radical  wing  of  the  Republican  party  was  just 
as  critical  of  Lincoln's  policy  as  were  the  Democrats.  Even 
before  Congress  began  to  take  notice  of  the  President's 
plan,  radical  objection  had  been  anticipated  by  Wendell 
Phillips,  who,  in  a  speech  at  Cooper  Union  Institute  on 
February  16,  1864,  bitterly  denounced  Lincoln  because  he 
"descends  to  share  his  sovereignty  with  unconverted  Seces- 
sionists" and  because  he  would  allow  rebels  to  come  back 
and  participate  in  the  government.  In  another  speech 
Phillips  said  that  the  amnesty  oath  would  give  "to  the  old 
slaveholders,  under  the  guise  of  land  owners,  the  power  of 
the  State."73 

Radicals  in  Congress  soon  made  it  clear  that  they  were 
determined  to  place  their  views  on  record  and  into  the 
statute  books:  Lincoln's  executive  action,  which  was 
questionable  from  a  legal  angle  and  unwise  from  a  party 
angle,  should  be  replaced  by  congressional  legislation  as 
soon  as  possible.     Their  ideas  were  contained  in  a  bill 


72  Ibid.,  May  4,  1864,  pp.  2095-97. 

73  Speeches  quoted  in  Nashville  Dispatch,  Feb.  26,  1864. 
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which  was  designated  as  a  program  "to  guaranty  to  cer- 
tain States  whose  governments  have  been  usurped  or  over- 
thrown, a  republican  form  of  government."  Because  the 
measure  was  presented  by  a  committee  headed  by  Henry 
Winter  Davis  of  Maryland  it  was  called  the  Davis  bill. 

Radical  orators  who  defended  Davis's  bill  spent  most 
of  their  time  arraigning  the  President's  scheme  of  disfran- 
chisement as  too  easy  and  too  generous.  For  instance,  M. 
R.  Thayer  of  Pennsylvania  declared :  "To  reward  the  per- 
petrators of  this  great  crime  against  civil  liberty  by  wel- 
coming them  back  to  the  Union  without  securities  for  the 
present  or  pledges  for  the  future  .  .  .  would  indeed  be  .  .  . 
a  crime  against  the  living  and  the  dead."74  Another  Penn- 
sylvanian,  G.  W.  Scofield,  was  just  as  adamant:  "If  ordi- 
nary criminals  are  properly  excluded  from  the  polls,  upon 
what  principle  of  comparative  justice  can  these  men  .  .  . 
ask  the  high  privilege  of  the  ballot  through  which  they  may 
complete  the  ruin  of  the  country  they  were  not  quite  able 
to  destroy  in  the  field?"75 

The  bill's  disfranchising  provisions  were  much  less 
liberal  than  were  those  in  the  President's  one-tenth  plan. 
In  spite  of  radical  criticism  of  the  one-tenth  idea  as  being 
undemocratic,  it  remained  in  the  bill  until  the  day  of  pas- 
sage by  the  House.  The  clause  was  changed  to  read  that 
a  majority  of  all  enrolled  "white  male  citizens,"  both  loyal 
and  disloyal,  must  take  the  oath  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  before  any  move  could  be  made  to  reestab- 
lish a  state  government.  The  change  was  made  to  evade 
the  criticism  of  opponents  like  Cox  who  had  talked  about 
the  evils  of  minority  government.  If  a  majority  of  all 
white  male  citizens  in  a  "state"  were  loyal  (that  is,  could 
take  the  oath  to  the  federal  Constitution),  an  election 
should  be  held  for  delegates  to  a  convention  which  would 
then  rewrite  the  "state"  constitution.  However,  "no  per- 
son who  has  held  or  exercised  any  office,  civil  or  military, 
State  or  confederate,  under  the  rebel  usurpation,  or  who 


74  Globe  (38  Cong.,  1  Ses.),  April  30,  1864,  p.  2004. 

75  lb-id.,  April  29,  1864,  p.  1970. 
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has  voluntarily  borne  arms  against  the  United  States,  is  to 
vote  or  be  eligible  to  be  elected  as  delegate  at  such  election." 
Such  a  stipulation  was  tantamount  to  requiring  the  voters 
and  candidates  for  convention  to  accept  the  ironclad  oath 
of  July  2,  1862.  At  that  point  the  radical  scheme  collided 
definitely  with  Lincoln's  plan,  for  the  President's  oath 
would  have  permitted  most  rebels  to  take  part  in  restor- 
ation if  they  were  repentant. 

Upon  convening,  the  delegates  were  to  incorporate  the 
following  three  items  into  the  new  "state"  constitution: 
"First.  No  person  who  has  held  or  exercised  any  office, 
civil  or  military,  except  offices  merely  ministerial  and  mili- 
tary offices  below  the  grade  of  colonel  .  .  .  shall  vote  for  or 
be  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  or  Governor.  Second. 
Involuntary  servitude  is  forever  prohibited,  and  the  free- 
dom of  all  persons  is  guarantied  in  said  State.  Third. 
No  debt,  State  or  confederate,  created  by  or  under  the 
sanction  of  the  usurping  power,  shall  be  recognized  or  paid 
by  the  State."76  The  bill  passed  the  House  on  May  4, 
1864.77 

Benjamin  Wade  of  Ohio  sponsored  the  measure  in  the 
Senate.  That  body  had  little  time  for  debate  because  of 
the  pressure  of  numerous  other  bills.78  When  the  Senate 
on  July  1  finally  was  able  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  bill, 
Wade  asked  that  all  amendments  be  dropped  because  of  the 
need  for  haste  if  the  measure  was  to  be  enacted.79  Never- 
theless, there  was  powerful  opposition.  Gratz  Brown  of 
Missouri  succeeded  in  substituting  for  the  entire  bill,  after 
the  enacting  clause,  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  no  state 
then  in  rebellion  should  be  allowed  to  cast  votes  for  presi- 
dential electors  or  vote  for  senators  or  representatives  until 
the  President  had  proclaimed  the  end  of  the  insurrection.80 


76  The  disfranchising  terms  of  the  bill  are  taken  from  the  summary 
printed  in  ibid.,  July  1,  1864,  pp.  3448-49. 

77  Ibid.,  pp.  2107-08. 

78  Ibid.,  May  27,  1864,  p.  2510. 

79  Ibid.,  pp.  3448  ff. 

so  Ibid.,   pp.  3449,  3460. 
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The  House  refused  the  Brown  version.81     In  the  end,  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  House  bill  on  July  2,  1864.82 

The  bill  was  given  a  pocket  veto  by  Lincoln,  although 
he  said  he  was  willing  to  deal  with  any  state  which  recon- 
structed itself  by  such  methods.  The  President  was  able 
to  permit  the  measure  to  die  without  a  message  veto  be- 
cause it  was  presented  to  him  "less  than  one  hour  before 
the  sine  die  adjournment"  of  the  session. 

Though  the  plan  did  not  become  law,  it  is  a  landmark 
in  the  history  of  disfranchisement,  for  the  following 
reasons : 

(1)  It  indicated  that  Congress  had  stepped  forward 
a  long  distance  from  its  theory  in  the  laws  of  July  2  and 
17,  1862,  for  now  it  intended  to  impose  qualifications  upon 
voters  and  officeholders  in  the  states.  This  intention  evi- 
denced a  vast  advance  in  the  recognition  of  federal  power. 
In  requiring  an  oath  from  voters  and  officeholders  in  the 
states,  Congress  was  simply  following  the  precedent  set  by 
Lincoln  in  his  Amnesty  Proclamation  of  December  8,  1863. 
Both  were  proposing  to  interfere  with  state  rights,  the 
only  difference  being  the  degree  of  leniency  of  the  oath 
which  was  proposed. 

(2)  It  sketched  out  in  principle  the  radical  scheme 
for  both  disfranchisement  and  reconstruction.  The  dis- 
abling clauses  of  the  laws  of  1867  were  merely  modifi- 
cations in  detail. 

(3)  It  was  another  expression  of  the  determination  of 
the  radicals  to  punish  rebels  and  to  prevent  their  restor- 
ation to  power  either  in  the  states  or  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Lincoln,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  allowed 
them  to  return  if  they  took  his  oath.  Congress  desired  to 
limit  reconstruction  to  original  Unionists  alone. 

(4)  It  showed  that  the  policy  as  set  in  the  ironclad 
oath  act  was  being  carried  by  Congress  a  step  forward  in 


si     Ibid.,  July  2,  1864,  p.  3518. 
s2     Ibid.,  p.  3491. 
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that  treason  was  to  be  punished  without  a  trial  by  jury. 
Many  opponents  charged  that  this  step  was  questionable 
from  a  constitutional  viewpoint. 

(5)  It  depicted  in  the  plainest  terms  the  divergence 
between  the  President,  who  would  allow  repentant  rebels 
to  participate  in  the  state  governments,  and  Congress, 
which  would  eliminate  them  entirely.  Moreover,  it  laid 
down  the  gauntlet  to  Lincoln  who  had  miscarried — so  the 
radicals  now  said — the  intentions  of  Congress  in  granting 
him  power  of  amnesty  in  the  Confiscation  Act.  The  Presi- 
dent answered  the  challenge  by  refusing  to  sign  the  law. 

Whereas  Lincoln's  plan  was  generous,  the  Wade-Davis 
one  was  severe  in  its  intended  treatment  of  rebels.  The 
underlying  importance  of  both  schemes,  however,  was  that 
they  represented  in  the  eyes  of  state  righters  a  fearful 
increase  of  federal  power  over  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
states.  The  franchise,  which  had  always  been  a  state  mat- 
ter, was  now — so  far  as  the  seceded  states  were  concerned 
— to  be  controlled  by  the  federal  government.  The  fact 
that  Lincoln  desired  a  generous  policy  and  that  Congress 
wished  a  harsh  policy  does  not  alter  the  conclusion  that 
both  implied  federal  domination  over  the  Southern  states. 

The  conflict  arose  over  the  question  whether  President 
or  Congress  was  to  do  the  dominating.  A  war  had  been 
begun  by  both  sides  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  states: 
the  South  to  preserve  the  right  to  secede,  and  the  North  to 
maintain  "all  the  dignity,  equality,  and  rights  of  the  States 
unimpaired"  in  the  Union  (as  the  Crittenden-Johnson  res- 
olution stated).  As  the  struggle  to  defeat  the  South 
dragged  on,  the  Union  Government  was  led,  by  the  iron 
grip  of  circumstance,  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  Crittenden- 
Johnson  resolution.  Step  by  step  both  President  and 
Congress  interfered  to  such  a  degree  with  the  previously 
asserted  rights  of  the  states  that  both  slavery  and  the 
franchise  became  matters  for  federal  decision.  The  re- 
stored states  of  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana  were 
nothing  more  than  provinces  whose  governments  existed 
at  the  behest  of  Lincoln  and  the  Union  army.  Under  the 
Wade-Davis  plan  the  states  would  have  been  mere  Congres- 
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sional  provinces,  which  they  became,  in  fact,  under  con- 
gressional reconstruction  in  1867.  Since  then  these  states 
have  revived  in  dignity  and  in  prestige,  but  the  principle 
of  federal  primacy  continues.  By  preserving  the  Union, 
the  Civil  War  made  the  government  federal  in  actuality; 
Sumner  even  called  it  "National." 

Radicals  argued  that  Congress  alone  could  decide  who 
was  to  vote  and  hold  office  in  the  Southern  states  before 
they  were  readmitted  to  the  Union.  For  example,  John 
W.  Longyear  of  Michigan  was  more  friendly  towards  the 
President's  plan  than  were  many  other  Congressmen. 
Even  he,  however,  felt  that  it  was  "incomplete  for  lack  of 
constitutional  power.  That  can  be  conferred  by  Congress 
alone,  under  the  power  to  admit  new  States."83 

The  moment  Congressmen  began  to  talk  about  read- 
mission,  they  were  overturning  the  theory  behind  the  Crit- 
tenden-Johnson resolution,  which  implied  that  the  states 
were  still  in  the  Union  but  in  disloyal  hands.  Now  the 
theory  was  that  the  states  were  really  out  of  the  Union 
and  could  be  readmitted  by  consent  of  Congress  alone. 
Had  not  Congress  admitted  them  in  the  first  place?  This 
radical  argument  fell  down,  however,  in  reference  to  Vir- 
ginia, the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  which  had  never  been 
admitted  by  Congress.  To  the  contrary,  they  had  helped 
to  frame  the  Constitution  under  which  Congress  operated. 

When  the  radicals  talked  about  readmitting  the  states 
under  proper  disfranchising  provisions,  they  came  perilous- 
ly close  to  accepting  the  Southern  contention  that  a  state 
could  secede.  They  were  conceding  that  a  state  as  a  "cor- 
porate entity"  could  leave  the  Union.  The  major  differ- 
ence between  the  radicals  and  the  secessionists  consisted 
in  the  fact  that  the  latter  believed  that  secession  of  a  state 
made  it  into  foreign  soil,  whereas  the  radicals  maintained 
that  though  the  state  might  be  out  of  the  Union  its  soil 
still  belonged  to  the  United  States. 

Lincoln  was  acting  under  a  third  theory  which  gave  at 


83     Globe,  April  30,  1864,  p.  2012. 
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least  lip  service  to  the  Crittenden-Johnson  resolution.  He 
thought  the  states  were  still  in  the  Union  and  that  his  war 
powers  permitted  him  to  reorganize  their  governments. 
The  Wade-Davis  bill,  however,  proved  that  the  radicals 
rejected  such  a  presidential  assumption  of  power.  In  the 
radical  view,  reorganization  of  state  governments,  as  well 
as  readmission  to  the  Union,  was  a  congressional  prerog- 
ative. The  underlying  difficulty  was  that,  although  the 
Constitution  provided  for  admission  of  new  states,  it  said 
nothing  about  states  which  declared  themselves  out  of  the 
Union  after  they  had  been  in  it.  The  question  of  who  and 
how  many  were  to  be  disfranchised  in  the  rebellious  areas 
merged  into  the  larger  question  whether  the  secessionists 
should  be  handled  through  the  process  of  presidential 
restoration  or  congressional  reconstruction.  Neither  Cong- 
ress nor  the  President  was  helped  much  by  an  appeal  to 
the  Constitution,  because  the  Fathers  in  1787  had  not  en- 
visioned such  a  situation  as  the  rebellion  presented. 

V 

Reconstruction  under  Lincoln's  theory  of  disfranchise- 
ment went  on  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Tennessee.  This 
procedure  could  be  carried  out  successfully  until  it  arrived 
at  the  final  step,  namely,  recognition  of  the  state  govern- 
ments by  Congress  through  the  action  of  admitting  their 
representatives  and  senators;  but  at  that  point  Congress 
had  final  authority.  This  constitutional  power  permitted 
it  to  confirm  or  condemn  what  had  been  done  under  Lin- 
coln's oath  and  amnesty.  Therefore  its  attitude  in  regard 
to  the  representatives  and  senators  who  based  their  right 
to  seats  upon  elections  held  under  the  oath  of  December  8, 
1863  was  supremely  important.  If  it  accepted  them,  it  ap- 
proved that  oath  and  whatever  degree  of  disfranchisement 
had  been  brought  about;  if  it  refused  them,  the  question 
was  still  unsettled.  Reconstruction  could  not  be  called 
complete  until  the  states  participated  in  full  right  in  both 
houses  of  Congress.  Thus,  if  Congress  was  disposed  to 
rebuff  the  President  for  killing  the  Wade-Davis  bill,  here 
was  a  most  opportune  chance  for  revenge.  That,  indeed, 
is  exactly  what  Congress  did.    As  a  matter  of  fact  it  had 
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been  spurning  Lincoln's  efforts  at  restoration  even  before 
the  passage  of  the  Wade-Davis  bill. 

The  struggle  opened  on  February  10,  1864  when 
Henry  L.  Dawes  of  the  House  committee  of  elections  pre- 
sented the  credentials  of  James  M.  Johnson,  who  claimed 
to  represent  the  third  congressional  district  of  the  Lincoln- 
restored  state  of  Arkansas.84  Dawes  explained,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  that  Johnson  was  a  Union  man  who  had  fled 
rebel  rule  and,  having  been  a  colonel  in  a  Union  regiment, 
had  fought  nobly:  no  personal  disfranchisement  could  ap- 
ply to  him.  His  credentials  were  signed  by  the  Provisional 
Governor;  and  General  Frederick  Steele,  who  commanded 
in  Arkansas,  had  sent  a  letter  of  introduction.85 

Henry  Winter  Davis,  who  opposed  presidential  restor- 
ation, objected  to  Johnson's  admission.  No  one,  except  the 
President,  he  said,  recognized  any  government  in  Arkansas ; 
and  Congress  ought  to  "see  that  it  is  not  merely  a  mushroom 
growth  under  the  dictation  of  a  military  commander  or  the 
President's  proclamation."86  The  question  was  thus  tied 
up  with  the  general  theory  of  whether  the  state  was  in  the 
Union  or  not,  a  question  which  was  recognized  by  Robert 
C.  Schenck  of  Ohio  who  declared :  "  .  .  .  this  debate  proves 
one  thing  .  .  .  that  .  .  .  underneath  this  question  of  the  ad- 
mission of  a  gentleman  as  member  upon  this  floor  there  is 
a  more  important  question,  and  that  is  whether  there  is  a 
State  to  be  represented  here  or  not."87  The  matter  was 
sent  back  to  the  committee  of  elections. 

Nothing  was  done  for  some  time,  although  on  May  12 
another  Arkansas  "representative,"  T.  M.  Jacks,  made  his 
appearance,  and  on  May  16,  a  third,  named  A.  C.  Rogers.88 


84     Globe  (38  Cong.,  1  Sess.),  p.  574. 
ss     Ibid.,  pp.  680-81. 
8<5     Ibid.,  p.  682. 

87  Ibid.,  p.  686.  Sehenck's  statement  shows  again  that  radicals  were 
breaking  with  the  theory  behind  the  Crittenden-Johnson  resolu- 
tion, which  assumed  that  the  states  were  still  in  the  Union.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  clear  that  the  House  did  not  consider  the  admis- 
sion of  the  two  Louisiana  men  in  1863  as  good  precedent. 

88  Ibid.,  pp.  2253,  2289. 
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In  the  report  from  the  committee  on  elections  on  June  22 
Dawes  asked  that  Congress  instruct  the  President  to  ap- 
point a  commission,  with  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  visit 
these  supposedly  reconstructed  areas  and  to  see  whether 
the  people  were  loyal.  S.  S.  Cox  opposed  the  suggestion 
by  charging  that  Congress  was  delaying  the  question  be- 
cause it  did  not  wish  Arkansas  to  vote  at  the  next  presiden- 
tial election.  The  whole  matter  was  tabled.89  The  House, 
in  determined  fashion,  thus  refused  to  recognize  presiden- 
tial amnesty  because  it  was  not  severe  enough.  The  claim- 
ants were,  however,  voted  a  compensation  of  two  thousand 
dollars.90 

When,  in  May,  1864,  William  M.  Fishback  and  Elisha 
Baxter  presented  their  credentials  as  the  elected  "senators" 
from  Arkansas,91  the  Senate  had  an  opportunity  to  take  a 
stand  on  presidential  restoration.  James  H.  Lane  of  Kan- 
sas favored  both  of  them  because  he  thought  the  state  had 
been  legally  reconstructed  by  loyalists.  Jacob  M.  Howard 
of  Michigan  answered  that  it  had  been  done  by  presidential 
amnesty;  and  that  the  President,  who  had  no  right  to  so 
reconstruct  states,  was  usurping  that  right  from  Cong- 
ress.92 Willard  Saulsbury  of  Delaware  believed  that  Ar- 
kansas was  still  in  the  Union  but  denounced  presidential 
tyranny  in  reconstructing  its  government.93  John  S.  Car- 
lile  of  Virginia  said  it  was  ridiculous  for  14,000  people  to 
form  a  government  in  a  state  which  was  in  majority  rebel.94 
The  two  men  were  refused  admission,  27-6,  but  given  mile- 
age.9"' Presidential  disfranchisement  had  received  a  second 
setback. 


89  Ibid.,  June  22  and  29;  pp.  3178-79,  3389-94. 

90  House  Mis.  Doc.  152  (41  Cong.,  2  Sess.),  vol.  4. 

91  Globe   (38  Cong.,  1  Sess.),  May  21  and  31,  1864;  pp.  2392,  2586. 

92  Ibid.,  May  25,  pp.  2458-59. 

93  Ibid.,  June  29,  pp.  3360-68. 

94  Certainly  a  peculiar  objection  from  a  senator  whose  constituency 
was  much  smaller.  He  represented  the  rump  government  of 
"Virginia"  at  Alexandria. 

95  It  must  be  admitted  that  Arkansas  did  not  act  as  though  it  wished 
to  appease  a  Congress  which  was  growing  more  radical  and  more 
vengeful;  for,  on  May  29,  1864,  at  the  first  session  of  the  new 
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When  the  Senate  met  in  special  session,  March,  1865, 
it  was  faced  with  a  newly-elected  "senator"  from  Arkansas, 
William  D.  Snow;  with  Charles  Smith  and  R.  King  Cutler 
from  Louisiana;  and  with  John  C.  Underwood  from  Vir- 
ginia. Lane  again  favored  the  applicants  but  Howard,  as 
well  as  Samuel  C.  Pomeroy  of  Kansas,  was  adamant  against 
receiving  them.  These  states,  said  Howard,  had  "no  right 
to  send  Senators  and  Representatives  here  because  the  con- 
stituents whom  they  assume  to  represent  are  enemies  of  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  believe  in  suffering  my  enemies 
to  come  into  my  councils  with  their  hands  covered  with  the 
blood  of  treason,  and  ask  to  participate  in  the  enactment  of 
laws."  This  sentiment  characterized  the  opinion  of  the 
Senate  majority,  and  so  the  question  was  postponed  until 
the  next  session.96 

It  would  appear  that  Congress  had  shown  its  deter- 
mination not  to  recognize  either  the  new  governments  or 
the  representatives  of  governments97  which  allowed  repent- 


legislature — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  adopted  a  resolution  re- 
quiring all  candidates  for  the  United  States  Senate  to  answer 
certain  questions  and  to  subscribe  to  an  oath — eight  of  the  four- 
teen candidates  could  not  take  the  oath.  The  legislature  then 
elected  Fishback  who  had  been  an  original  secessionist.  In  the 
eyes  of  Congress  this  was  the  evil  result  which  the  amnesty 
oath  could  produce.  See  T.  S.  Staples,  Reconstruction  in  Ar- 
kansas (N.  Y.,  1923)  pp.  61-62.  For  a  discussion  of  the  Ar- 
kansas situation,  see  the  author's  "Presidential  Disfranchisement 
in  Arkansas  (1863-1865),"  in  Susquehanna  University  Studies, 
I  (Jan.,  1940)  185-97. 

Globe  (39  Cong.,  Special  Session  of  the  Senate),  March  7,  8,  10, 
1865;  pp.  1427-28,  1429-32,  1436-40.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
John  C.  Underwood,  the  successor  to  Carlisle  of  "Virginia,"  was 
given  as  short  shrift  as  were  the  others. 

In  canvassing  the  electoral  votes  resulting  from  the  campaign  of 
1864,  Congress  refused,  by  resolution,  to  count  those  from  the 
Lincoln-restored  states;  again  it  declined  to  countenance  those 
governments  and  the  system  of  disfranchisement  upon  which 
they  existed.  See  Globe  (38  Cong.,  2  Sess.),  Dec.  19,  1864,  Jan. 
30,  Feb.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  1865;  pp.  65,  504-05,  533-37,  548-62,  574-86, 
590-95,  602.  Lincoln  signed  the  above-mentioned  resolution,  al- 
though he  disclaimed  any  power  over  the  matter  because  that 
was  the  sole  prerogative  of  Congress  (ibid.,  Feb.  9,  1865,  pp. 
711  ff.). 
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ant  rebels  to  vote  and  hold  office;  and  yet  certain  efforts 
were  made  to  form  a  compromise  platform  with  the  Presi- 
dent. James  M.  Ashley  of  Ohio  offered  such  a  scheme  in 
a  bill  as  early  as  December  15,  1864,  but  it  was  held  back 
until  January  16,  1865,  when  he  offered  a  substitute.  This 
substitute  was  an  attempt  to  pass  the  Wade-Davis  bill  with 
its  rigid  disfranchisement,  accompanied  by  a  provisional 
recognition  of  the  governments  already  established  by  Lin- 
coln. Henry  Winter  Davis  supported  it.  The  measure 
was  very  much  like  his  own,  with  similar  disfranchisement 
of  high  officials  and  military  men  above  the  rank  of  colonel, 
but  not  of  ministerial  jobholders.  There  was  to  be  a  sim- 
ilar enrollment  of  loyal  citizens  on  the  basis  of  the  ironclad 
— which  of  course  would  eliminate  most  of  those  who  were 
supporting  Lincoln's  governments — and  then  a  constitu- 
tional convention  in  each  "state,"  which,  among  other 
things,  would  write  disfranchising  clauses  into  its  consti- 
tution in  the  same  terms  as  those  under  which  loyal  persons 
were  allowed  to  vote  for  delegates.  Congress  was  to  prom- 
ise to  recognize  the  governments  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana 
if  they  put  such  disfranchisements  into  their  state  consti- 
tutions.98 

Ashley's  "olive  branch"  met  opposition  on  all  sides. 
Thomas  D.  Eliot  of  Massachusetts  criticized  the  measure 
because  it  first  declared  that  all  rebels  who  had  held  civil 
or  military  office  above  the  rank  of  colonel  were  not  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  then  it  proceeded  to  disfranchise 
them.  Eliot  thought  such  action  was  inconsistent:  "A 
person  cannot  commit  treason  if  he  is  not  a  citizen."99 
The  bill  was  postponed. 

Another  version  was  offered  on  February  20.  Dawes 
declared  that  this  draft  would  disfranchise  so  many  per- 
sons that  "broken-down  politicians,  men  without  place, 
footloose,"  from  every  quarter  of  the  Union,  would  make 
"asylums"  out  of  the  Southern  states.100     This  statement 


»8     The  bill  was  printed  in  ibid.,  Jan.  16,  1865,  pp.  280-81. 
99     Globe,  Jan.  17,  1865,  pp.  298-301. 
i°°    Ibid.,  Feb.  20,  1865,  p.  934. 
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was  an  apt  prediction  of  what  later  did  happen  after  1867. 
Fernando  Wood  of  New  York  said  the  bill  would  punish 
states ;  but  he  maintained  that  states  could  not  be  punished, 
because  treason  was  "the  offense  of  an  individual,  not  of  a 
State."101  Joseph  K.  Edgerton  of  Indiana  declared  that 
the  bill  would  mean  "the  absolute  disfranchisement  of 
eleven  States,"  besides  the  disfranchisement  of  whites  and 
the  enfranchisement  of  Negroes.102  Green  Clay  Smith  of 
Kentucky  declared  he  would  under  no  condition  allow  Jeff 
Davis  to  enter  the  Senate:  "I  would  not  allow  it  ...  I 
would  hang  him  without  an  'if  or  an  'and'!"103  Francis 
C.  LeBlond  of  Ohio  asked  the  radicals  where  they  found 
"authority  for  Congress  to  determine  who  shall  not  vote  at 
the  primary  elections  in  the  rebellious  States."104 

Ashley  then  produced  still  another  draft  which  he  ex- 
plained as  an  attempt  to  find  a  basis  "for  the  purpose  of 
sustaining  the  proclamation  of  the  President  .  .  .  and  to 
have  it  go  forth  from  this  body  in  an  authoritative  form."105 
Henry  Winter  Davis  favored  the  bill  because  he  felt  it  was 
an  endeavor  to  control  executive  usurpation.  He  pleaded 
for  its  passage  for  the  reason  that,  with  the  rebellion  about 
to  end,  it  was  high  time  for  Congress  to  agree  upon  the 
terms  which  should  be  imposed  upon  the  South.  The  first 
part  of  his  prediction  of  what  would  happen  is  remark- 
ably accurate: 

If  this  bill  do  not  become  a  law,  when  Congress  again  meets,  at 
our  doors,  clamorous  and  dictatorial,  will  be  sixty-five  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  States  now  in  rebellion,  and  twenty-two 
Senators,  claiming  admission  .  .  .  Are  you  ready  to  accept  that 
consequence?  .  .  .  You  can  now  prevent  the  rise  of  the  flood,  but 
when  it  is  up  you  cannot  stop  it.  ...  I  am  no  prophet,  but  that 
is  the  history  of  next  December  if  this  bill  be  defeated;  and  I 
expect  it  not  to  become  a  law  ... 

If  the  rebel  Representatives  are  not  here  in  December  next 
you  will  have  here  servile  tools  of  the  Executive  who  will  em- 


i°i  Ibid.,  p.  938. 

io2  Ibid.,  "Appendix,"  p.  78. 

103  Globe,  p.  939. 

104  Ibid.,  p.  940. 

i°5  Ibid.,  Feb.  21,  1865,  p.  969. 
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barrass  your  legislation,  humble  your  Congress,  degrade  the 
name  of  the  republican  government  for  two  years,  and  then  the 
natural  majority  of  the  South,  rising  indignantly  against  that 
humiliating  insult,  will  swamp  you  here  with  rebel  Represen- 
tatives and  be  your  masters.106 

Nevertheless  the  bill  was  tabled,  and  the  chance  to 
prevent  the  trouble — which  Davis  predicted  but  did  not  live 
to  see  —  ended  when  Congress  adjourned  on  March  4, 
1865. 107  The  attempt  to  legislate  into  existence  a  scheme 
of  disfranchisement,  before  the  reconstruction  problem  be- 
came acute,  had  failed ;  the  endeavor  to  effect  a  compromise 
with  the  President  had  been  defeated;  there  still  remained 
the  chasm  between  the  executive  and  the  legislative.  The 
North  had  won  the  war  but  had  not  been  able  to  agree  upon 
a  peace. 


VI 

Thus  by  the  time  the  war  ended,  the  issues  regarding 
disfranchisement  and  reconstruction  in  general,  had  been 
clearly  joined.  Whether  Lincoln,  had  he  lived,  could  have 
done  better  than  Johnson  has  received  as  many  answers 
as  there  have  been  writers  on  the  period.  Schurz  believed 
that  Lincoln's  "calm  reason"  would  have  succeeded  where 


hoc.  cit. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  probably  the  last  disfranchising  act 
to  be  passed  under  Lincoln  dealt  with  deserters.  In  a  law  en- 
acted on  March  3,  1865,  regarding  the  calling  out  of  the  forces, 
section  21  offered  to  deserters  sixty  days  in  which  to  return  to 
the  colors  on  penalty  of  disfranchisement.  See  Globe  (38  Cong., 
2  Sess.),  "Appendix,"  p.  135.  In  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  law,  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  on  March  11, 
1865  informing  such  deserters  that  unless  they  returned  and 
served  out  their  time  they  "shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  have 
voluntarily  relinquished  and  forfeited  their  rights  of  citizenship 
and  their  rights  to  become  citizens,  and  such  deserters  shall  be 
forever  incapable  of  holding  any  office  of  trust  and  profit  under 
the  United  States  or  of  exercising  any  rights  of  citizens  thereof" 
(Richardson,  VI,  278-79).  This  was  tantamount  to  classing 
deserters  as  rebels. 
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Johnson's  impetuosity  failed.108  Bancroft  thought  like- 
wise, and  so  did  Shaler.109 

On  the  other  hand,  many  students  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion era  feel  that  Lincoln  would  have  had  similar  trouble. 
Typical  of  them  is  John  R.  Ficklen  who  doubted  whether 
Lincoln  could  have  done  any  better  because  he  could  not 
have  persuaded  Congress  to  admit  rebels  to  the  franchise 
or  to  keep  the  Negroes  out.110  This  opinion  is  supported, 
in  part  at  least,  by  the  testimony  on  July  16,  1867  of  Gen- 
eral U.  S.  Grant  before  the  House  committee  on  the  judici- 
ary. Grant  believed  that  Johnson  was  carrying  out  Lin- 
coln's policy ;  furthermore,  he  deposed  that  he  had  attended 
cabinet  meetings  of  both  Presidents  when  the  North  Car- 
olina proclamation  was  being  read  and  discussed,  and  that 
Johnson's  North  Carolina  proclamation  was  the  same, 
verbatim,  as  Lincoln's.111 

Editors  of  newspapers  with  Democratic  or  anti-radical 
leanings  commented  frequently  in  the  same  vein.  Said  the 
Cincinnati  Daily  Enquirer  on  September  10,  1867 : 

Mr.  LINCOLN  took  leave  of  the  world  in  excellent  season,  and 
in  the  most  favorable  way  for  his  own  reputation.  Had  not 
the  manner  of  his  death  enabled  the  party  to  use  him  as  a 
martyr,  it  is  probable  that,  even  dying  when  he  did,  he  would 
not  have  escaped  being  holden  up  as  a  renegade  whom  Provi- 
dence, out  of  its  regard  for  republican  principles,  had  removed 
by  a  special  dispensation. 

The  St.  Louis  Daily  Missouri  Republican,  February  27, 
1867,  declared  that  every  charge  made  against  Johnson  fell 
directly  upon  Lincoln.  It  added:  "If  Mr.  JOHNSON 
merits  impeachment  for  usurpation  of  unconstitutional 
powers  because  of  his  policy,  then  the  memory  of  Mr. 
LINCOLN  deserves  to  be  attainted,  and  his  name  cast  out 


108     Carl  Schurz,  Reminiscenses    (3  vols.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.),  Ill, 

224. 
loo     Frederic  Bancroft,  Life  of  William  H.  Seward   (2  vols.,  N.  Y., 

1900),  II,  443;  N.  S.  Shaler,  Kentucky  A  Pioneer  Commonwealth 

(Boston,  1898),  pp.  362-63. 

110  Op.  cit.,  pp.  98-99. 

111  Edward  McPherson,  A  Hand-Book  of  Politics  for  1868   (Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  1868),  p.  304. 
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with  dishonor."  Likewise,  the  Chicago  Times,  August  25, 
1867,  asserted  that  Lincoln  would  have  had  the  same  diffi- 
culties as  his  successor  was  having.  The  New  York 
World  thought:  "The  Republicans  venerate  Mr.  LIN- 
COLN as  a  political  saint — and  denounce  Mr.  JOHNSON 
as  a  political  renegade;  and  yet  the  policy  of  these  two 
Presidents  on  the  reconstruction  question  is  substantially 
identical  .  .  .  Every  shaft  aimed  at  President  JOHNSON 
passes  directly  through  the  body  of  ABRAHAM  LIN- 
COLN."112 

Perhaps  the  testimony  of  Lincoln's  friend  and  partner, 
Ward  H.  Lamon,  who  wrote  to  Johnson  on  February  26, 
1867,  goes  as  far  as  any  statement  could  to  prove  that  Lin- 
coln would  have  faced  much  the  same  problem  as  Johnson 
did: 

Among  the  numerous  allegations  made  against  you  by  the 
ultra  Abolitionists,  I  hear  none  repeated  so  often  as  this;  That 
you  have  deserted  the  principles  upon  which  you  were  Elected 
and  turned  aside  from  the  path  in  which  your  lamented  prede- 
cessor would  have  walked  if  he  had  lived.  It  seems  to  be  be- 
lieved by  some  that  Mr.  Lincoln  could  have  been  used  by  the 
radicals  for  all  their  purposes  including  the  destruction  of  the 
Gover[n]ment. [,]  the  overthrow  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
indefinite  postponement  of  Union  or  harmony  among  the 
States.  .  .  . 

I  write  now  to  tell  you  what  I  Know  concerning  the  per- 
sonal sentiment  of  Mr.  Lincoln  himself.  I  was  his  partner  in 
the  practice  of  the  law  for  a  number  of  years.  I  came  here 
with  him  as  his  special  friend,  and  was  Marshal  of  this  District 
during  his  whole  Administration.  Down  to  the  day  of  his  death 
I  was  in  the  most  confidential  and  intimate  relations  with  him. 
I  Knew  him  as  well  as  one  man  can  be  Known  to  another;  and 
I  had  many  and  fine  conversations  with  him  on  this  very  sub- 
ject of  restoration.  I  was  made  entirely  certain  by  his  own  re- 
peated declarations  to  me  that  he  would  exert  all  his  authority, 
power  and  influence  to  bring  about  an  immediate  and  perfect 
reconciliation  between  the  two  Sections  of  the  Country.  As  far 
as  depended  upon  him  he  would  have  had  the  Southern  States 
represented  in  both  houses  of  Congress  within  the  Shortest 
possible  time.  .  . 

...  If  that  inscrutable  Providence  whose  ways  are  past 


112     Jan.  19  and  Sept.  4,  1867. 
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finding  out  had  permitted  his  life  to  continue  until  this  time, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Northern  Disunionists  would  now 
be  as  loud  in  their  denunciation  of  his  policy  as  they  are  of 
Yours — Mr.  Stephen's  [Thaddeus  Stevens's]  demand  for  the 
head  of  "that  man  at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue,"  would  not 
have  been  a  whit  less  ferocious.  Of  course  he  could  not  and 
did  not  anticipate  the  precise  Shape  of  the  measures  which  the 
radicals  might  Adpt  [adopt]  to  prevent  reconstruction. — 

["]the  Freedman's  Bureau  Bill"  which  recently  met  its 
death  at  your  hands  was  not  born  in  his  life  time.  But  I  pro- 
nounce it  a  .  .  .  [illegible  word]  Slander  upon  his  memory  to 
assert  that  he  would  have  Signed  a  bill  so  palpably  in  Conflict 
with  the  Constitution,  and  So  plainly  intended  to  promote  the 
one  bad  purpose  of  perpetual  disunion.  .  .  113 

Another  of  Johnson's  correspondents,  Rodman  Price 
of  New  York  City,  wrote  similarly  to  him  on  March  2, 
1868: 

You  are  the  Successor  of  Mr[.]  Lincoln  and  only  carry- 
ing out  his  policy — a  policy  which  you  remember  was  violently 
assailed  by  Mr[.]  Wade  and  the  late  Henry  Winter  Davis — 
these  extreme  radicals  were  opposed  to  him,  as  they  are  to 
your  administration [.]114 

In  view  of  such  statements,  the  opinion  is  perhaps  ten- 
able that  Lincoln  would  have  had  about  the  same  sad  ex- 
perience as  did  Johnson  when  he  tried  to  carry  out  Lin- 
coln's policy.115  It  is  true  that  Lincoln  had  tact  which 
Johnson,  unfortunately,  lacked.  Furthermore,  upon  tak- 
ing a  stand,  Lincoln  had  shown  the  wisdom  of  leaving  a 
loophole  through  which  he  might  retreat  with  dignity. 
For  instance,  he  had  said  that  his  plan  of  restoration  was 
not  the  only  one  that  might  be  accepted,  intimating  there- 
by that  he  would  be  willing  to  accept  another.  He  thus 
forearmed  himself  after  a  fashion  of  which  Johnson,  who 
always  used  a  frontal  attack  and  who  hewed  to  the  line 
without  compromise,  was  never  capable.  With  Johnson  it 
was  a  matter  of  laying  down  a  principle  and  of  fighting 
for  it  to  the  bitter  end;  his  struggles,  as  a  result,  often 


"«     Andrew  Johnson  Papers,  LXXXVIII,  9550  ff.,  Library  of  Cong- 
ress. 
H4     ibid.,  CXXXIII,  18880  ff. 
115     Johnson's  policy  did  differ  from  Lincoln's  in  minor  details. 
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ended  up  in  impasses — impasses  which  Lincoln,  with  his 
supple  strategy,  might  well  have  evaded.  Nevertheless, 
the  vitriolic  criticism  of  Presidential  amnesty  in  1864 
showed  that  Lincoln  was  in  for  trouble.  It  is  well  known 
that  some  of  the  extreme  radicals  were  almost  pleased 
when  he  was  eliminated,  and  were  delighted  that  a  more 
vindictive  man  (as  they  hoped)  was  now  in  the  Presidency 
to  aid  them  in  securing  guarantees  from  the  South. 

In  brief,  as  the  war  ended  and  as  Lincoln  was  removed 
from  the  scene,  there  existed  two  antithetical  schemes  of 
disfranchisement:  that  of  Congress,  which  desired  rigor- 
ously to  limit  the  franchise  to  original  loyalists  and  uncon- 
ditional Union  men;  and  that  of  the  President,  who  aimed 
to  be  lenient  and  to  allow  most  of  those  rebels  who  were 
repentant  to  participate  in  reconstruction.  The  presiden- 
tial policy  would  have  resulted  in  thrusting  the  original 
Unionists  entirely  into  the  background.  For  the  original 
Unionists  were  everywhere  in  the  minority ;  otherwise  they 
would  have  prevented  secession  in  the  first  place.  The 
congressional  plan  would  have  resulted  in  minority  govern- 
ment over  the  great  mass  of  rebels — the  very  weakness 
which  the  radicals  had  criticized  in  Lincoln's  one-tenth 
plan.  To  evade  this  accusation,  the  radicals  in  their  re- 
construction legislation  of  1867  enfranchised  the  blacks. 

Lincoln  would  have  tried  to  compromise  and  harmon- 
ize his  leniency  with  the  radical  desires  of  Congress.  In 
all  probability,  however,  such  a  fusion  program  would  have 
tended  more  towards  congressional  ideas  than  to  presiden- 
tial ones.  The  Ashley  attempt  in  the  early  months  of 
1865  to  push  through  a  compromise  bill  indicated  that  fact 
because  in  the  Ashley  plan  Congress  retained  the  whip 
hand.  It  is  futile  to  predict  what  Lincoln  would  have  done 
had  it  passed. 

Lincoln  was  extremely  shrewd  and  wise.  He  hoped 
to  be  able  suddenly  to  change  the  northern  attitude  to  the 
South  from  one  of  hatred  to  one  of  compassion.  He 
seemed,  however,  to  have  forgotten  that  hatreds  were  ne- 
cessary in  war;  that  the  North  had  won,  partly  because 
the  masses  of  that  section  had  been  whipped  into  a  feeling 
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of  antipathy  for  the  unconscionable  rebels  whose  hands 
were  bloody  with  the  blood  of  northern  sons;  that  a  popu- 
lation, swept  into  war  fury  and  war  bitterness,  would  not 
subside  overnight  into  Christian  forgiveness  and  suddenly 
forget  that  only  yesterday  the  enemy  was  endangering  the 
very  existence  of  the  government.  Lincoln  could  speak  of 
having  malice  towards  none,  of  charity  for  all,  and  of 
binding  up  the  nation's  wounds.  Nevertheless  he  could 
not  gainsay  the  fact  that  he  had  been  the  head  of  a  party 
and  a  government  whose  primary  role  for  four  years  had 
been  the  killing  of  enough  Southerners  to  save  the  North 
and  to  preserve  the  Union. 

No  one  who  has  read  the  editorials  and  speeches  of 
radicals  during  the  war  (some  of  which  have  been  quoted 
in  this  paper)  can  miss  the  desire  for  retribution  ex- 
pressed therein.  The  generous  presidential  plan  of  dis- 
franchisement was  not  in  tune  with  the  times,  for  it  pre- 
sumed that  the  North  would  be  rational  and  forgiving  at  a 
time  when  harshness  and  bitterness  were  to  be  expected. 
By  using  his  enormous  prestige,  his  penchant  for  com- 
promise, and  his  calm  reason,  Lincoln  might  have  suc- 
ceeded in  moderating  to  some  degree  the  northern  desire 
for  security  and  for  revenge.  It  is,  however,  unreasonable 
to  think  that  a  war-wary,  hatred-fed,  vengeful  people 
would  accept  rebels  for  office  and  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity perhaps  to  endanger  the  hard-won  victory  against 
slavery  and  disunion.  By  the  same  token  the  victorious 
allies  did  not  permit  the  leading  Nazis  to  participate  in  the 
ruling  of  Germany  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.116 

Lincoln  would  have  found  support  among  moderate 
Republicans,  Democrats,  and  probably  the  Methodist 
Church.  With  this  aid,  he  might  have  been  able  to  save 
a  crust;  the  rest  of  the  loaf  would  have  gone  to  the  radi- 
cals. Unfortunately  Andrew  Johnson  demanded  the  whole 
loaf  or  nothing.     He  was  like  Woodrow  Wilson,  who,  in 


lie  por  a  comparison  of  the  two  situations,  see  the  author's  "Ameri- 
can Military  Government  After  Two  Wars,"  in  The  Social 
Studies,  XXXVIII  (May,  1947)  207-18. 
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his  day,  faced  recalcitrants  and  refused  to  compromise.117 
Both  men  gambled  for  all  and  lost  all.  In  reference  to 
whether  Johnson  could  have  saved  anything  by  compro- 
mise, it  must  be  remembered  that  Lincoln's  assassination 
probably  made  Johnson's  task  hopeless.  The  crust  that 
might  have  been  Lincoln's  would  doubtless  have  been  de- 
nied to  Johnson  even  if  he  had  been  tactful.  The  martyr- 
dom of  Lincoln  almost  certainly  ended  the  last  slim  chance 
of  even  a  little  generosity  after  the  war. 

Johnson  confronted,  and  Lincoln  would  have  con- 
fronted, three  obstacles.  These  obstacles  proved  to  be  too 
much  for  Johnson.  In  his  defense,  it  must  be  said  that 
the  third  was  a  harder  task  for  him  to  overcome  than  it 
would  have  been  for  Lincoln.  First  there  was  the  opposi- 
tion arising  from  business  and  industrial  interests  of  the 
North  who  had  won  out  of  the  war  certain  great  advan- 
tages which  they  did  not  intend  to  give  up.  If  Southerners 
were  permitted  to  return  to  Congress,  they  would  probably 
have  united  with  northern  Democrats  and  then  have  re- 
pealed all  or  much  of  the  legislation  which  the  business  and 
industrial  forces  had  gained.  Could  Lincoln  have  success- 
fully fought  such  a  combination?  At  all  events,  it  helped 
to  master  Johnson. 

The  second  obstacle  was  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Southern  leaders  to  stay  in  the  background.  These  par- 
doned and  unpardoned  brigadiers  would  have  been  knock- 
ing on  the  doors  of  Congress  in  December,  1865  even  if 
Lincoln  had  lived.  They  probably  would  have  bearded  the 
North  with  black  codes  and  with  other  impudent  measures. 
Could  Lincoln  successfully  have  dealt  with  them?  They 
helped  to  defeat  Johnson. 

Finally,  there  was  the  unreconciled  desire  for  ven- 


This  statement  represents  one  school  of  thought  about  Wilson. 
Another  viewpoint  takes  into  consideration  the  fact  that  Sen- 
ator H.  C.  Lodge  admitted  his  intention  to  defeat  the  League  by 
means  of  reservations.  Even  if  Wilson  had  compromised,  would 
Lodge  have  been  satisfied?  See  J.  G.  Randall,  "Lincoln's  Peace 
and  Wilson's,"  in  The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  XL  (July, 
1943)   225-43. 
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geance  on  the  part  of  many  northerners  who  had  lost  sons  in 
the  war:  they  could  not  forget  Libby  and  Andersonville 
even  if  they  could  forget  secessionism.  It  has  been  shown 
how  Lincoln  wrestled  against  this  unforgiving  attitude  and 
how  he  went  down  to  defeat  when  senators  and  represen- 
tatives from  his  reconstructed  states  applied  for  admission 
to  Congress.  The  problem  was  infinitely  more  difficult  for 
Johnson  to  meet  because  Lincoln  had  been  assassinated. 
That  crime  added  to  the  flame  by  turning  many  moderates 
from  preaching  charity  and  generosity  to  preaching  retri- 
bution and  vengeance.  It  was  mentioned  above  that  per- 
haps Lincoln  could  have  counted  on  the  powerful  Methodist 
Church.  Just  before  the  war  ended,  its  press  had  been  full 
of  editorials  asking  forgiveness;  overnight,  when  the  news 
of  the  murder  of  Lincoln  arrived,  the  editorials  changed 
to  a  demand  for  punishment  and  revenge.118  Thus  the 
cards  were  stacked  against  Johnson  because  of  the  very 
act  which  made  him  President. 

Once  a  war  is  over,  it  is  usually  true  that  the  hatred 
and  bitterness  begin  shortly  to  die  down.119  This  was  not 
true  after  1865.  To  the  contrary,  the  hatred  and  bitter- 
ness increased  for  a  number  of  years  after  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War.  That  unlucky  situation  grew  out  of  the  death 
of  Lincoln,  Johnson's  pugnacity,  the  South's  unwise  ten- 
acity, and  the  radicals'  determination  to  have  their  pound 
of  flesh.  When  irate  feelings  should  have  been  slowly 
quieting  down,  they  were  progressively  being  exacerbated 
month  after  month. 

After  two  years  of  battling  between  Johnson  and  the 
radicals,  with  the  Southerners  imprudently  aiding  and 
abetting  the  former  against  the  latter,  the  northern  desire 
for  security  and  punishment  was  fulfilled  by  the  recon- 


See  the  author's  "The  Influence  of  the  Methodist  Press  upon 
Radical  Reconstruction  (1865-68),"  in  Susquehanna  University 
Studies,  I   (Jan.,  1937)   51-63. 

The  rapid  decline  in  the  desire  for  vengeance  on  the  part  of 
British  and  Americans,  in  reference  to  the  Germans  after  World 
War  II,  is  discussed  in  the  author's  "American  Military  Gov- 
ernment After  Two  Wars,"  already  cited. 
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struction  laws  of  1867.  In  that  way  the  defeated  rebels 
finally  received  their  "peace  terms."  These  terms  sent 
them  into  a  political  purgatory  which  lasted  in  some  states 
until  1877.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  say,  but  if  the  northern 
radicals  were  to  have  their  way,  then  it  would  have  been 
better  for  all  concerned  had  the  policy  of  vindictiveness 
been  carried  out  the  moment  the  carnage  ceased.  At  that 
juncture  the  Southerners  would  have  taken  anything. 
Johnson,  by  fighting  for  better  treatment  for  them,  simply 
postponed  the  punishment  and  in  the  end  probably  made  it 
harsher.  Could  the  same  have  been  said  of  Lincoln  had  he 
lived? 


Advertisements   and 

Announcements   in  the 

Sauer   Almanac 

by  Russell  Wieder  Gilbert 

It  is  easy  to  forget  the  importance  of  German  news- 
papers and  almanacs  in  early  American  history  and  to 
overlook  their  value  as  a  reflection  of  life  and  conditions.1 
The  regular  and  frequent  publication  of  the  newspaper 
made  it  possible  to  present  a  much  broader  picture  than  in 
the  almanac.  Of  early  German  almanacs  in  America  none 
had  greater  influence  and  wider  circulation  than  Christo- 
pher Sauer's  Der  Hoch-Deutsch  Americanische  Calender,2 
the  first  number  of  which  was  the  issue  for  1739  that  ap- 
peared in  Germantown  in  November  1738.  Although  au- 
thorities have  recognized  the  place  of  the  German  news- 
paper,3 they  have  failed  to  give  sufficient  credit  to  the  less 
significant  position  of  the  Sauer  Almanac  and  the  German- 
town  continuations.4  Even  the  advertisements  and  an- 
nouncements merit  some  consideration. 


For  the  general  background,  meaning,  and  influence  of  almanacs, 
see  Russell  Wieder  Gilbert,  "The  Almanac  in  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man Homes,"  Susquehanna  University  Studies,  II,  No.  4  (March 
1944)   pp.  360-376. 

The  Sauer  Almanac  was  the  purveyor  of  news  and  information 
to  nearly  10,000  annually  from  "upstate  New  York  to  the  deep 
South."  It  was  probably  the  best  paying  venture  of  the  Sauer 
press.  See  Felix  Reichmann,  "Christopher  Sower  Exhibition," 
The  American-German  Review,  (February,  1944),  pp.  8-10,  29. 
One  needs  to  mention  merely  James  Owen  Knauss,  Jr.,  "Social 
Conditions  among  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  as  Revealed  in  the  German  Newspapers  Published  in 
America,"  Pennsylvania  German  Society  Proceedings,  XXXIII, 
1922. 

The  Sauer  family  continued  the  Almanac  for  forty  years.  The 
printers  were  Christopher  Sauer  (father),  Christopher  Sauer 
(son),  and  Peter  Sauer  (grandson).     The  elder  Sauer  died  Sep- 
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It  is  the  particular  purpose  of  this  paper  to  show  how 
the  Sauer  Almanac  and  the  later  Germantown  "Kalender" 
called  attention  to  the  printed  material  available  to  the 
American  public  of  German  extraction,  by  discussing  (1) 
books  and  (2)  the  Sauer  newspaper.  It  is  the  further  in- 
tention of  the  writer  to  point  to  the  advertisements  of  ar- 
ticles associated  with  printing,  to  elaborate  upon  the  im- 
proved role  of  the  merchant,  to  illustrate  the  effort  to  ad- 
vertise American  manufactured  products,  and  to  portray 
miscellaneous  social  phases  of  the  times. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  a  printer  in  the  early  days 
would  let  the  readers  of  his  "Kalender"  know  regularly 
about  the  books  which  could  be  purchased  from  him.  In 
a  letter  dated  November  17,  1738,  Christopher  Sauer  had 
stated  that  he  knew  of  no  better  vehicle  to  acquaint  the 
country  with  the  establishment  of  his  German  press  than 
the  almanac.5  He  and  his  successors  constantly  used  the 
popular  "Kalender"  as  an  advertising  medium  for  the 
products  of  their  press.  The  lists,  however,  included  also 
printed  matter  from  Germany.  There  were  hymn-books, 
Testaments  and  Bibles,  religious  tracts,  catechisms,  ser- 
mons, ABC  books,  spelling  aids,  primers,  grammars,  lexi- 
cons, adventure  stories,  and  books  on  medicine,  on  arith- 
metic, and  on  prayers.6  Many  of  the  titles  appeared  again 
and  again.  Gerhard  Tersteegen's  Geistliches  Blumen- 
gaertlein  inniger  Seelen,  which  passed  through  seven  edi- 
tions between  1747  and  1791  and  added  another  in  1801, 
seemed  to  be  a  leader  in  its  recurrent  appearances  in  the 
advertisements. 


tember  25,  1758.  After  1778  the  Billmeyer  and  Leibert  families 
printed  the  Germantown  almanac. 

All  copies  used  for  this  paper  are  stored  in  the  building  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  in  Philadelphia. 
Rudolph  Cronau,  Drei  Jahrhunderte  deutschen  Lebens  in  Amer- 
ika  (Berlin,  1924)  p.  64;  Preston  A.  Barba,  "Christopher  Sauer, 
Senior,"  'S  Pennsylfawnisch  Deitsch  Eck  (Allentown  Morning 
Call)   December  11,  1943. 

At  the  end  of  the  article  there  is  an  appendix  which  presents 
various  book  titles  and  occasional  comments  in  order  to  show  the 
scope  of  the  almanac  advertisements. 
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Occasionally  the  announcement  contained  an  explan- 
ation of  the  book.  For  example,  in  the  first  issue  (1739) 
Georg  von  Welling's  Opus  Mago-Cabalisticum  et  Theoso- 
phicum  was  listed,  including  comments  about  the  content 
and  the  many  copper  engravings.  "But  it  is  intended 
merely  for  discerning  and  curious  minds;  the  price  is  14 
to  15  shillings,  according  to  the  difference  in  the  volumes." 
The  1747  issue  announced  a  recently  printed  abstract  of  a 
book  called  Die  Umgeivendete-Bibel.  "It  [the  book  itself] 
is  actually  a  picture  of  how  the  devil  from  the  beginning 
misled  the  world,  and  what  he  planted  in  the  hearts  of  his 
followers.  ..."  The  next  issue  (1748)  included  an  ad- 
vertisement of  the  book. 

Most  of  the  books  advertised  had  a  religious  trend. 
In  1789  Michael  Billmeyer  and  Peter  Leibert,7  who  in  a 
sense  continued  the  publication  of  the  Sauer  Almanac,  in- 
formed the  public  in  general  and  the  storekeepers  ("Stohr- 
haltern")  and  schoolteachers  in  particular  that  the  New 
Testament  had  been  published  with  the  same  print  and 
format  as  Sauer's,  at  four  shillings  a  copy  if  purchased  by 
the  dozen.  They  gave  as  the  reason  for  the  low  price8 
the  possibility  of  a  quicker  sale  because  "the  Testament  is 
a  book  used  by  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich"  and  especially 
in  the  instruction  of  children  in  schools. 

Then  followed  an  important  plea  for  the  need  of 
"enlivening  our  own  manufactures,"  a  sort  of  Buy-Ameri- 
can campaign,9  which  Henry  William  Stiegel  himself  had 


Peter  Leibei't,  a  wealthy  Dunker,  and  his  Lutheran  son-in-law, 
Michael  Billmeyer. 

Price  was  always  important  to  the  frugal  Germans.  According 
to  Knauss,  op.  cit.,  p.  23,  German  publishers  of  newspapers  in 
Lancaster  complained  in  1790  about  the  thrift  of  readers  when 
German  papers  cost  only  one  dollar  a  year,  English  papers  twice 
as  much.  "Germans  club  together  so  that  two,  three  or  four  fam- 
ilies get  a  newspaper  in  common.  If  a  book  costs  more  than  nine 
pence  or  one  shilling,  the  Germans  will  not  buy  it."  The  Bible, 
considered  essential,  was  of  course  an  exception. 
Russell  Wieder  Gilbert,  "A  Picture  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans," Pennsylvania  History  Studies:  No.  1,  The  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Association,  (Gettysburg,  1947)  p.  43. 
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instituted  in  his  newspaper  advertisements  as  early  as 
1769  in  an  effort  to  impress  upon  Americans  the  value  of 
buying  his  American-macle  glassware  and  flint  glass.  The 
editors  continued  the  argument  by  saying  that  if  the 
money  sent  to  Europe  for  books  were  used  for  those 
printed  here,  the  American  presses  would  be  enabled  to 
provide  America  with  books  at  substantially  the  same 
prices  as  those  from  Europe.  "...  and  everyone  will  have 
to  admit  that  a  book  published  here,  although  it  may  cost  a 
few  pence  more,  is  far  more  stoutly  manufactured  as  far 
as  paper  and  binding  are  concerned  and  is  in  the  end  the 
cheapest."  Everyone  ought  to  refrain,  they  pleaded,  "from 
buying  any  such  foreign  goods  which  can  be  made  here  in 
our  country,  and  thus  the  exit  of  our  money  would  be 
hindered  and  in  a  few  years  we  could  supply  ourselves 
with  most  necessities."  "If  this  had  been  done  in  the  last 
war  [the  American  Revolution],  America  would  have  kept 
many  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  solid  money  which  is 
now  lost  to  her  and  which  never  will  find  its  way  to  Amer- 
ica; and  this  causes  the  great  lack  of  money  among  us, 
therefore  the  evil  consequences  in  the  payment  of  our  debts 
and  the  heavy  taxes." 

German  pride  in  American  books  was  reflected  in  the 
1763  Sauer  Almanac  where  a  special  reference  was  made 
to  the  preparations  for  printing  a  new  edition  of  the  quarto 
Bible.  With  the  published  announcement  of  the  sale  of  all 
the  Bibles  printed  in  Germantown  "nineteen  years  ear- 
lier,"10 the  printer  optimistically  pointed  to  the  stock  of 
good  paper  for  a  new  edition  of  the  same  kind.  He  in- 
formed his  readers  that  errors  would  be  corrected,  that 
the  Bible  would  be  provided  with  an  appendix,  "in  order 
that  it  need  not  stand  behind  a  European  Bible  in  size  but 


The  first  complete  Bible  in  America  had  come  from  the  press  of 
Sauer.  This  quarto  German  Bible  of  1272  pages  appeared  in 
1743,  forty  years  before  America's  first  English  edition.  It 
would  seem  to  be  twenty  years  earlier,  instead  of  the  nineteen 
mentioned  in  the  announcement,  but  one  must  remember  that 
the  1763  Almanac  had  to  go  to  press  in  1762. 
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may  far  surpass  it  in  paper  and  binding."11  He  warned 
"the  lovers  of  the  Bible"  to  be  patient,  not  to  expect  it  be- 
fore the  end  of  1763  because  of  the  size  of  the  task  and  the 
difficulty  in  securing  suitable  workers. 

Controversy  entered  not  only  the  question  of  choice 
between  books  printed  in  Germany  and  in  America:  it 
continued  the  battle  of  Bibles  here.  August  Hermann 
Francke  had  organized  the  Canstein  Bible  Institute  in 
Halle  in  1710,  which  sent  Bibles  to  Sauer  in  Germantown. 
Later,  Lutheran  and  Reformed  pastors  became  the  sole 
agents  for  the  Halle  Bible  in  Pennsylvania.  The  famous 
Berleberg  Baptist  Bible  had  been  published  in  1726  in  the 
German  town  not  far  from  Laasphe-on-the-Lahn,  Sauer's 
birthplace,  in  the  principality  of  Wittgenstein  (now  part 
of  Westphalia)  by  Alexander  Mack,  Peter  Becker,  and 
others  who  later  showed  their  antagonism  to  the  Protestant 
Church  and  its  professionally  trained  clergy.  In  America 
other  Separatists  objected  to  the  Halle  Bibles,  based  on 
Luther's  translation,  and  favored  the  Berleberg  Bible  with 
its  differences.12  On  the  other  hand,  the  established 
churches,  especially  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed,  op- 
posed the  Berleberg  Bible  with  its  uncanonical  text  be- 
cause of  the  addition  of  two  apocrypha,  the  third  and 
fourth  books  of  Esdras  and  the  third  book  of  Maccabees. 
The  original  title  page  of  the  1743  Sauer  Bible  contained 
the  words,  "with  the  usual  appendix."  The  influence  of 
the  churches,  which  considered  the  adjective  "usual"  to  be 
objectionable,  was  so  strong  that  Sauer  was  forced  to  omit 
the  word.13 

The  controversy  over  the  Berleberg  Bible  found  ex- 
pression, for  example,  in  Sauer's  1744  Almanac: 

To  those  who  have  paid  something  on  the   Bible,  also  to 


11  The  1763  Bible  of  Christopher  Sauer,  Jr.,  was  the  first  printed 
on  American-made  paper. 

12  Barba,  op.  cit.,  December  4,  December  18,  1948. 
J3     Reichmann,  op.  cit.,  p.  8. 
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others  who  have  expressed  their  wishes  [14]  and  have  paid 
nothing,  who  may  have  heard  something  or  other  from  the  pul- 
pit, that  the  Bible  which  is  printed  in  Germantown  is  false  and 
is  not  according  to  Luther's  translation  .  .  .  ;  to  them  one  re- 
ports that  it  is  completely  printed,  and  now  lies  before  the  eyes 
of  all  human  beings  who  wish  to  see  it,  that  it  is  as  one  has 
promised,  namely  according  to  the  Halle  Bible;  whoever  cares 
to  show  that  the  same  is  not  Luther's  own  work  will  put  forth 
futile  effort.  It  is  too  bad  that  amid  all  the  conflict  and 
struggle  in  the  realm  of  nature  and  the  church  one  would  want 
to  battle  about  the  correctness  of  the  translations,  in  which  the 
God  of  peace  has  revealed  his  will  to  us.  .  .  . 

One  does,  however,  want  to  say  in  advance  what  an  oppo- 
nent can  apply  in  his  defense,  namely:  the  third  and  fourth 
books  of  Esdras  and  the  third  book  of  the  Maccabees  have  been 
added,  books  which  are  not  Luther's  translation.  To  him  one 
can  reply:  In  the  Halle  Bibles,  printed  in  1708,  these  books  are 
included,  but  not  in  the  34th  edition;  if  they  had  at  that  time 
been  bound  with  the  rest,  then  they  would  have  been  continued. 

But  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  Esdras  have  been  gotten 
from  the  Berleberg  Bible,  which  has  such  a  text  and  trans- 
lation that  one  would  think  that  the  children  who  have  only  the 
minutest  spark  should  be  fond  of  it.  .  .  . 

One  more  fact  is  to  he  recalled:  namely,  while  the  book  of 
Job  was  being  printed,  it  was  stated  that  a  certain  great 
preacher  publicly  said:  that  there  was  a  single  verse  in  Job, 
namely:  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  etc.  and  that  in  the 
remaining  part,  the  book  of  Job  was  not  worth  reading.  The 
same  book  was  considered  all  the  more  because  Job  was  a  man 
to  whom  the  devil  himself  had  given  the  proof  which  he  is  not 
able  to  give  nor  will  give  to  many  a  preacher  .  .  .  and  because 
Luther's  translation  tends  to  point  only  to  the  resurrection  of 
the  flesh,  Piscator's  translation  was  preferred  here  and  Luther's 
was  placed  aside,  and  this  is  all  an  opponent  can  criticize  in  our 
Bible. 

One  can  forgive  all  accusers  the  more  readily  because  they 
have  not  at  all  s,een  our  print  of  the  Bible  but  have  merely  be- 
lieved from  hear-say;  if  they  get  to  see  it  and  to  read  it  word 
for  word,  they  will  think  differently,  and  will  say:  it  is  not 
false  but  we  are. 


The  1741  Almanac  contained  the  announcement  that  anyone  de- 
siring to  purchase  the  Berleberg  Bible  should  express  his  wishes 
to  the  printer. 
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The  readers  of  the  1745  Almanac  were  reminded  that 
even  though  they  had  paid  money  on  ordered  Bibles  which 
the  clergy  considered  to  be  false  "they  should  not  at  all 
hesitate  to  come  for  their  money,"  for  "it  will  be  returned 
to  them  as  willingly  as  it  was  received."  The  Bible  con- 
flict continued  into  the  1746  issue  in  the  following  words: 

Up  to  now,  Satan's  comrades  have  cast  suspicion  and  blame 
upon  it  [the  Sauer  Bible  of  1743]  because  it  witnesses  and 
teaches  about  Christ  and  his  kingdom;  there  is  struggle  be- 
tween the  seed  of  the  woman  and  the  seed  of  the  serpent.  The 
children  [or  sucklings]  of  wisdom  find  nourishment  in  it. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Sauer  sold  the  Halle  and 
the  Berleberg  Bibles,  both  of  which  were  costly.  In  the 
1746  number,  the  sale  price  of  the  Berleberg  Bible  was  ad- 
vertised to  be  four  pounds,  fifteen  shillings,  with  its  eight 
parts  bound  into  four  volumes.15 

In  1778  books  were  advertised  on  the  outside  rear 
cover  of  the  Almanac.  "Books  listed  can  be  gotten  in 
Germantown  from  Christopher  Sauer,  Jr.,  in  the  house 
where  the  well-known  Moses  Hall  lived  previously,  beside 
the  Quaker  Meeting  House,  and  from  Peter  Sauer,  in  his 
father's  house."16 

A  1785  almanac  notice  explained  to  bookbinders  that 
they  could  buy  most  of  the  advertised  books  in  unbound 
form  if  they  cared  to. 

According  to  an  announcement  in  1786,  the  Mennonite 
hymnbook,  financially  supported  by  patrons  and  subscrib- 


15  According  to  Knauss,  op.  cit.,  p.  96,  the  August  16,  1743,  edition 
of  Sauer's  newspaper  (Der  Geschicht-Schreiber)  reported  that 
the  unbound  copies  of  the  Bible  were  ready  for  distribution  at 
twelve  shillings  apiece. 

16  The  cover  cut  of  the  same  issue  used  a  statement  indicating  the 
trend  of  the  times:  "Kuemmerliche  Zeiten."  1785:  "Hoffnung 
besserer  Zeiten."  1800:  "Krieg  drohende  Zeiten."  1805:  "Hoff- 
nung besser.er  Zeiten."  The  first  number  of  the  Sauer  Almanac 
(1739)  advertised  a  book  with  the  title,  Hoffnung  besserer  Zeiten, 
written  by  Paul  Burschen  (or  Bursch?).  The  1778  Almanac, 
like  some  later  issues,  included  advertisements  of  annual  fairs 
and  markets. 
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ers,  was  now  ready  for  distribution,  either  bound  or  un- 
bound. The  hymnal  was  available  for  others  too,  for  "a 
small  number  beyond  the  books  already  ordered  had  been 
printed.  ..."  Purchase  could  be  made  also  from  Ludwig 
Laumann  in  Lancaster,  Andreas  Billmeyer  in  York,17  and 
Salomon  Meyer  in  Ephrata. 

Sauer  replied  in  his  first  Almanac  (1739)  to  the  many 
requests  for  a  German  newspaper.  He  pointedly  asserted 
that  "it  is  not  at  all  our  intention  to  mar  this  noble  period 
by  scratching  together  every  week  something  which  has  no 
value,  much  less  to  manufacture  lies,  as  is  the  general  cus- 
tom. One  is  nonetheless  willing  to  publish,  as  often  as  it 
is  possible,  such  reports  as  are  true  and  from  which  one 
hopes  to  get  some  value."  With  these  words  Sauer  ex- 
pressed an  honest  purpose  in  any  newspaper  venture  he 
might  undertake. 

The  same  year  (1739)  saw  the  appearance  of  Der 
Koch  Deutsch  Pennsylvanisch  Geschichts  Schreiber,  the 
first  German  newspaper  in  America  with  German  type, 
dated  August  20.  By  means  of  the  1740  Almanac,  Sauer 
called  the  attention  of  readers  to  his  decision  to  print  a 
newspaper  for  them: 

It  is  hereby  announced  that  from  now  on  it  is  our  purpose 
to  print  a  collection  of  useful  and  remarkable  stories  and 
events ;  partly  from  the  realm  of  nature,  whatever  may  be 
heard  perchance  during  these  times  of  war  and  the  talk  of  war 
from  Europe  as  well  as  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  in  so  far 
as  one  can  get  sure  and  reliable  reports;  also  definite  and 
authenticated  reports  from  the  spiritual  realm,  as  many  as  are 
considered  useful.  And  because  in  our  country  (thanks  be  to 
God  for  it)  there  are  few  learned  people,  and  because  on  the 
contrary  most  people  are  native-born  or  else  toilers  in  the 
fields  or  in  the  trades,  a  clear  and  simple  way  of  writing  will 


Small  print  gave  a  boost  to  the  York  merchant:  "Andreas  Bill- 
meyer living  in  Yorktown,  at  the  corner  opposite  the  courthouse, 
hereby  annonces  to  the  public  in  particular  and  to  his  friends  and 
customers  especially:  that  he  has  for  sale  a  quantity  of  English 
and  German  books  ...  at  the  cheapest  prices.  It  is  flattering  to 
be  able  to  serve  very  quickly  and  cheaply  those  who  value  his 
patronage." 
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be  employed  as  far  as  possible;  in  order  that,  wherev.er  possible, 
everyone  might  understand.  .  .  .  We  are  not  willing  to  bind 
ourselves  absolutely  to  a  definite  time;  nevertheless  it  shall 
probably  occur  four  times  a  year:  November  16,  February  16, 
May  16,  and  August  16,  and  the  first  number  of  it  comes  as  an 
experiment.  Whoever  is  interested,  may  give  his  name  either 
to  Christopher  Sauer  here  in  Germantown  or  to  Johannes 
Wister  in  Philadelphia  in  order  that  one  may  have  an  idea  how 
many  copies  may  be  printed,  for  which  the  price  itself  must 
still  be  determined.18 

Usually  after  a  long  list  of  books,  Sauer  and  his  suc- 
cessors enumerated  other  articles  for  sale,  often  beginning 
with  materials  associated  with  printing,  such  as  (1760)  : 
"various  types  of  writing  paper  and  other  paper,  ink  and 
ink-powder,  sealing  wax,  wafers  [adhesive  disks  of  colored, 
dried  paste,  used  as  a  seal]  and  some  other  objects  needed 
in  writing."  The  particular  announcement  ended  with 
"the  best-known  fresh  medicines  for  human  beings  and 
cattle;  all  at  cheap  prices."  In  1745  paper  for  writing, 
paper  for  packing,  waste  paper,  and  pasteboard  for  fullers 
were  advertised,  in  1785  pressed  paper  by  the  roll,  in  1786 
slates  and  slate-pencils.  Michael  Billmeyer  and  Peter 
Leibert  in  1788  called  attention  to  the  books  they  had  for 
sale,  "As  well  as  fine  and  regular  writing  paper  by  the 
ream,  packing  paper,  wafers,  sealing  wax,  slates,  slate- 
pencils,  ink  wells,  penknives,  ink-powder,  lampblack,  lin- 
seed oil,  white  lead,  Spanish  brown,  minium,  verdigris, 
litharge  of  silver,  yellow  ochre,  Venetian  red,  cinnabar 
[vermilion],  royal  yellow,  Berlin  blue,  white  and  blue  vit- 
riol, Spanish  white,  indigo,  rosin  or  colophony,  white  chalk, 
.  .  .  turpentine,  sulphur  and  'sublimated'  sulphur,  anti- 
mony, .  .  .  dyer's  madder  [Turkey  red],  alum,  camphor, 
saltpetre,  Spanish  fly,  'Schneeberg'  [Snow  Mountain]  snuff 
tobacco,  also  many  medicines." 

The  1790  almanac  emphasized  that  Peter  Leibert  and 


The  newspaper  was  published  monthly  until  October,  1756  and 
then  bimonthly.  It  was  a  sheet  of  four  pages,  seven  inches  by 
nine  inches.  Its  life  extended  from  1739  to  the  Revolutionary 
War  when  Sauer's  grandsons  (Christopher  Sauer  III  and  Peter 
Sauer)  lost  it  on  account  of  their  support  of  the  Tory  cause. 
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his  son  still  had  the  usual  books  and  materials  for  sale. 
Almost  the  same  articles  mentioned  during  several  previ- 
ous years  were  listed.  There  were  some  additions,  such 
as  "parchment  for  purchase-deeds  and  agreements,  .  .  . 
almost  all  kinds  of  painter's  colors  and  window  glass  .  .  . 
olive  oil,  .  .  .  mineral  oil,  juniper  oil  and  bay  oil,  .  .  .  balsam 
de  Maltha,  tincture  of  gold,  essentia  dulcis,  essentia  vitalis, 
.  .  .  Godfried's  Cordial,  Anderson's  Pills,  balsam  pills,  .  .  . 
and  Universal  Plaster  [Ointment]." 

The  printer,  however,  did  not  advertise  merely  him- 
self as  the  dealer  in  books  and  articles.  He  mentioned 
other  merchants  and  other  towns.  By  means  of  the  1740 
Almanac,  Sauer  announced  that  he  made  and  sold  good 
lampblack19  in  Germantown  at  five  shillings  a  pound  and  at 
six  pence  in  smaller  quantity,  but  he  added  the  name  of 
David  Daeschler  as  a  merchant  who  handled  it  in  Philadel- 
phia. (1744)  :  Samuel  Gueldin  in  Philadelphia  had  a  five- 
part  religious  treatise  for  sale.  (1746)  :  Bibles  could  be 
purchased  not  only  from  Sauer  in  Germantown  but  like- 
wise from  Daeschler  in  Philadelphia,  Jacob  Friedrich 
Rieger  in  Lancaster,  and  Matheus  Ernst  in  New  York. 
(1748)  :  Sauer  informed  the  readers  that  certain  books 
could  be  purchased  in  Lancaster  from  Rieger  and  also  from 
Heinrich  Walter,  "dyer  in  blue."  "Heinrich  Walter  also 
has  for  sale  New  Testaments,  psalters,  ABC  books,  and 
other  books,  also  lampblack  [as  usual,  Kuehnruss  for  Kien- 
russ~\."  1753:  A  recent  book,  called  Die  Schule  der 
Weisheit,  was  to  be  sold  also  by  Daeschler  in  Philadelphia 
and  by  Walter  in  Lancaster.  The  name  of  Ludwig  Lau- 
mann,  the  Lancaster  merchant,  appeared  in  1757  and  1759. 

A  special  notice  in  the  1765  Almanac20  stated  that  all 
the  books  previously  listed  could  be  bought  also  from 
Laumann,  "as  well  as  antimony  [its  compounds  are  used 
in  medicines  and  pigments],  .  .  .  lampblack,  dyes."     Al- 


Sauer  made  his  ink  from  Germantown  soot  or  lampblack  (Kien- 
russ),  which  he  often  advertised. 

The  abbreviation  N.B.  for  the  Latin  nota  bene  ("note  well")  pre- 
ceded the  notice. 
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most  all  the  books,  the  note  continued,  could  be  purchased 
in  Frederickstown,  Maryland,  from  Caspar  Mantz;  in 
York  ("Yorcktown")  from  Jacob  Billmeyer;  in  Tulpe- 
hocken  ("Tolpehacken")  from  Peter  Spiecker,  Esq.;  in 
Reading  from  Adam  Wittmann  and  Johannes  Gross;  in 
New  Germantown,  New  Jersey,  from  Heinrich  Miller;  in 
New  York  from  Michael  Hoffmann;  in  Philadelphia  from 
Widow  Ott(in),  bookbinder;  "and  from  many  other  mer- 
chants and  bookbinders."  In  the  same  issue  Sauer  noted 
the  fact  that  the  stated  prices  for  books  and  articles  could 
not  be  kept  uniformly  by  "the  merchants,  especially  those 
in  distant  locations,  .  .  .  because  they  have  to  pay  carriage 
charges  and  other  costs." 

Michael  Billmeyer  mentioned  other  almanac  mer- 
chants on  the  title  page  of  the  1788  continuation  —  from 
Philadelphia,  Lancaster,  York,  Hanover,  Frederickstown 
and  Baltimore  (Md.),  Kutztown,  Reading,  New  German- 
town  (N.  J.),  New  York,  Albany,  and  Virginia.  The 
printer  of  this  issue  reported  to  his  friends  and  customers, 
"especially  the  storekeepers  in  the  country  areas,"  that  he 
alone  was  conducting  the  printery,  and  that  "those  who 
wished  to  have  books  by  the  dozen  or  in  larger  quantities 
could  get  in  touch  with  him." 

The  merchants  (Kraemer)  increased  in  number  and 
in  importance  as  the  need  for  the  distribution  of  manu- 
factured articles  became  greater.  The  bookbinder,  for 
example,  bought  unbound  books  at  greatly  reduced  prices 
and  in  quantity  from  the  printer  of  the  almanac,  and  fre- 
quently acted  as  the  latter's  salesman  for  paper,  printing 
and  other  supplies.  The  Sauer  Almanac  and  other  Ger- 
mantown "Kalender"  revealed  the  new  emphasis  upon  the 
role  of  the  merchant,  undoubtedly  to  a  smaller  degree  than 
the  newspapers.21 

The  manufacture  of  paper  necessitated  the  purchase 
of  linen  rags,  and  so  the  printers  advertised  for  them  in 


21     Knauss,  op.  cit.,  p.  138,  saw  a  similar  emphasis  in  the  advertise- 
ments of  German  newspapers. 
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the  almanacs.22  The  first  request  appeared  in  the  1741 
Almanac:  "Whoever  has  linen  rags  and  will  bring  them, 
can  get  ready  cash  for  them  with  the  price  one  to  one  and 
a  half,  also  two  to  two  and  a  half  pence  per  pound  from 
the  printer  according  to  whether  they  are  course  or  fine, 
good  or  bad."  Peter  Bechtel  advertised  for  old  linen  fre- 
quently, i.  e.  in  1803,  1804,  1805,  1807,  1808.  The  adver- 
tisement was  set  up  differently  from  the  other  print  in 
order  to  gain  attention.23  "Ready  cash  and  the  highest 
price  for  pure  linen  rags.  To  these  storekeepers  as  well 
as  to  such  who  collect  rags  may  the  following  serve  as  an 
announcement:  The  highest  price  and  cash  money  for 
pure  linen  rags,  in  quantities  large  and  small,  will  be  given 
by  Peter  Bechtel,  who  lives  at  his  paper  mill  on  German- 
town  Street,  about  a  mile  from  the  Ninth  ("neun")  Mile- 
stone." 

The  Sauer  Almanac  and  its  continuations  advertised 
also  glass,  brushes,  iron  stoves,  iron  rollers,  and  cider 
presses.  (1741)  :  "Caspar  Wister  [Wistar]  in  Philadel- 
phia announces  that  one  can  purchase  from  him  various 
types  of  window  glass,  large  and  small,  cut  and  uncut,  in 
order  to  lay  in  wood  or  lead,  bottles  [Botteln,  an  English 
root  in  German]  by  the  dozen  as  well  as  singly,  vessels  for 


Before  the  manufacture  of  wood-pulp  paper,  the  mills  needed 
large  quantities  of  rags,  especially  white  ones.  "Newspapers 
gave  prominent  space  to  the  pleas  for  rags,  using  bold-faced  type 
on  the  front  pages  of  their  issues ;  housewives  were  urged  to  keep 
a  rag-bag  near  to  the  family  Bible."  See  Arthur  D.  Graeff, 
"How  Paper  Was  Made  in  Colonial  Times,"  'S  Pennsylfawnisch 
Deitsch  Eck  (Allentown  Morning  Call)  January  29,  1945. 
Frances  Lichten  also  discusses  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Ac- 
cording to  her,  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  an  interested  col- 
lector of  linen  rags,  paid  one  cent  a  pound  for  rags  delivered  to 
him.  See  Frances  Lichten,  "The  Salvage  Arts  —  Rags  into 
Paper,"  Folk  Art  of  Rural  Pennsylvania,  (New  York  and  Lon- 
don, 1946)   pp.  191-193. 

These  almanac  advertisements  did  not  take  on  a  modern  appear- 
ance until  about  1797,  when  especially  those  for  books  gradually 
began  to  be  spaced  in  larger  or  otherwise  different  print.  Con- 
tinuous, regular  text  characterized  the  earlier  ones. 
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distilling,  apothecary  glasses,  drinking  glasses,  large  and 
small  flasks,  .  .  ,"24 

The  name  of  John  Wilkinson  occurred  frequently  in 
the  very  early  numbers  of  the  Almanac.  (1739)  :  "John 
Wilkinson,  brushmaker  in  Philadelphia,  residing  on  Second 
Street  close  to  the  apothecary  shop  Zum  Gueldnen  Moersel, 
announces  that  he  is  ready  to  buy  hog  bristles,  he  will  give 
6-8-10  pence  according  to  their  quality  from  him  one  can 
get  weaver's  brushes  and  all  other  types.  The  cobblers 
will  find  at  his  shop  choice  wire  brushes."25 

Some  interesting  comments  made  up  the  announcement 
about  William  Branson  and  his  iron  stoves,26  especially  in 
the  first  issue  (1739)  : 

William  Brenson  [Branson]  announces  that  one  can  pur- 
chase from  him  in  Philadelphia:  several  kinds  of  iron  stoves, 
also  single  plates,  carriage  wheel  boxes  and  carriage  hubs;  .  .  . 
They  are  to  be  had  also  in  the  new  city  of  Lancaster  with 
Heinrich  Bassler,  Mattheus  Jung,  Bastian  Graff,  Jacob  Beyerle, 
Michael  Beyerle  and  Carl  Keller  and  at  the   Susquehanna  at 


It  is  said  that  Caspar  Wistar,  a  button  merchant  who  turned 
from  brass  to  bottles,  blew  glass  in  New  Jersey  as  early  as  1739. 
According  to  Earl  F.  Robacker,  Pennsylvania  Dutch  Staff,  A 
Guide  to  Country  Antiques,  (Philadelphia,  1944)  p.  92,  Wistar 
received  "credit  for  being  the  first  flint  glass  maker  in  the  coun- 
try, and  for  being  the  first  successfully  to  use  clear  and  colored 
glass  in  combination." 

The  apothecary  shop  was  probably  called  "At  the  sign  of  the 
Golden  Mortar"  or  "At  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Pestle."  It  seems 
that  the  word  should  have  been  Moerser.  It  was  customary  to 
give  shops  names  according  to  the  outdoor  signs,  which  were  the 
distinguishing  mark  for  many  people  who  could  not  read. 

Wilkinson  was  mentioned  in  other  years:  1741;  1745 — 
"John  Wilckinson  [sic],  brushbinder  in  Philadelphia  close  to  the 
market,  is  still  buying  hog  bristles  for  the  same  price  as  he  used 
to  .  .  .  ";  1746;  1748. 

In  Pennsylvania  Iron  Manufacture  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission,  IV,  (Harrisburg,  1938)  p. 
132,  Arthur  C.  Bining  called  attention  to  the  interest  of  many 
merchants  in  iron  manufacture.  He  included  Branson  among 
those  "who  invested  in  ironworks  or  built  them."  Branson  was 
British. 
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Harris  Ferry,  and  at  the  so-called  Reding  Furnace  [27],  where 
they  are  cast,  also  in  Germantown  with  Jacob  Baumann, 
Christoph  Meng,  and  Dirck  Keyser.  Mr.  Brenson's  iron,  it 
must  be  admitted,  is  superior  to  other  types,  a  fact  which  is 
well  known;  he  does  offer  nevertheless  if  perchance  a  plate 
should  crack  (of  which  up  to  now  there  are  still  few  examples) 
to  replace  it  with  a  new  one.  As  indeed  an  all  too  sudden  fire 
will  crack  the  best  stoves,  if  they  are  cold.28 

(1744)  :  Thomas  Maybury  ("Maebry")  announced  that 
interested  customers  could  now  buy  "good  iron  stoves" 
cheaply  at  his  "new  furnace,"29  as  well  as  from  his  neigh- 
bor Christian  Schneider. 

William  "Brensen"  sold  iron  rollers  or  cylinders  for 
cider  presses  ("apple  mills")  in  Philadelphia;  also  Jacob 
Baumann  in  Germantown,  according  to  a  1746  advertise- 
ment. The  name  of  Daeschler  in  Philadelphia  was  added 
to  these  two  in  1748,  although  it  had  been  included  in  the 
advertisement  of  John  Baess  in  1746.  "John  Baess  near 
Philadelphia  announces  a  new  type  of  cider  presses 
[plural]  can  be  obtained  from  him  in  the  foundry  ("Giess- 
haus")  close  to  the  sugar  house  ("Zuckerhaus"),  also  from 
David  Daeschler  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  Germantown 
They  grind  the  peach  stones  to  pieces  [probably  a  state- 
ment to  show  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  the  new  cider 
press].  There  is  no  difference  in  the  taste  of  the  cider; 
if  there  were  some  difference,  it  would  lie  in  its  being  more 
healthful.     The  price  ranges  from  3  to  5  pounds.  ..." 

Occasionally  a  somewhat  varied  announcement  found 


27  Ibid.,  p.  187,  gave  as  the  date  of  origin  for  Reading  (Redding) 
Furnace  No.  1  "before  1733"  and  for  Reading  Furnace  No.  2 
the  year  1736.  Both  were  built  by  Branson  and  Samuel  Nutt, 
Sr.,  at  French  Creek  in  Chester  county. 

28  The  1740  Almanac  carried  a  similar  advertisement. 

29  Bining,  op.  cit.,  p.  187  f.,  listed  Maybury  only  twice:  in  1733  as 
the  builder  of  the  Green  Lane  Forge  at  Perkiomen  Creek  in 
Montgomery  county  and  in  1745  as  the  builder  of  the  Hereford 
Furnace  at  Perkiomen  Creek  in  Berks  county.  According  to  the 
announcement  in  the  Almanac,  the  "new  furnace"  must  have 
been  erected  in  1743. 
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its  way  into  the  Almanac.  The  threat  of  a  law  suit  lay  in 
the  words  of  the  1744  edition: 

All  those  who  owe  William  Parson  /  shopkeeper  in  Phil- 
adelphia for  two  years  or  more,  shall  come  and  pay  their  debts ; 
if  not,  then  he  will  force  them  to  do  it  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  land,  without  further  reminding  them. 

Germantown,  July  16,  1743 

Four  years  later  (1748)  he  gave  the  reason  for  his  threat- 
ened action,  after  a  second  warning:  "William  Person 
announces  that  all  who  are  indebted  to  him  shall  come  and 
pay  him,  or  they  may  expect  to  be  troubled  [English  root: 
getrubelt] :  He  is  ready  to  move  out  of  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  does  not  care  to  wait  any  longer." 

The  1746  Sauer  Almanac  presented  the  unique  state- 
ment that  many  Germans  did  not  salt  their  meats  suffi- 
ciently : 

The  merchants  of  Philadelphia  announce  that  many  Ger- 
mans do  not  sufficiently  salt  their  dried  meats;  they  advise: 
each  one  shall  rub  in  enough  salt  with  an  old  glove  or  an  old 
shoe  if  the  fingers  hurt.  And  shall  dry  it  slowly  and  not  too 
close  above  the  fire,  for  if  it  is  dried  quickly  on  the  outside,  and 
not  on  the  inside,  and  is  put  aboard  ships  in  barrels,  then  the 
maggots  will  grow  in  it,  and  everything  else  with  it  will  be 
spoiled. 

A  clerk  or  scribe  (Schreiber)  advertised  his  ability  in 
1787: 

Johannes  Opelz  [or  Opely?]  of  Bethlehem  in  the  county 
of  Northampton,  announces  to  the  public  that  he  is  continuing 
to  conduct  the  business  of  a  clerk  in  all  these  parts.  .  .  .  Since 
he  regularly  learned  it,  he  is  flattered  to  say  that  those  who 
will  honor  him  with  their  patronage,  either  in  the  examination 
of  titles  to  their  land  possessions,  or  in  the  settlement  of  their 
estate  and  especially  in  the  making  of  their  will  (a  part  of  his 
work  which  demands  much  skill  and  foresight),  will  find  his  aid 
in  these  matters  satisfactory  and  to  their  advantage  and  se- 
curity. 

The  German  newspapers  in  America  reflected  a  much 
greater  variety  of  announcements  and  advertisements  than 
the  Sauer  Almanac  and  various  continuations.     They  were 
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likewise  a  better  revelation  of  social  conditions.  The  Al- 
manac contained  no  advertisements  to  find  out  the  where- 
abouts of  children  sold  without  consent,30  nor  to  find 
teachers  for  the  schools,31  nor  to  offer  farms  for  sale.32 
The  Almanac  gave  no  notices  of  the  type  found  in  the  Sauer 
and  the  Heinrich  Miller  newspapers,  such  as:  a  girl 
would  like  to  know  the  location  of  her  brother;  the 
"Printer"  has  some  valuable  information  or  a  letter  for  a 
specific  person;  someone  is  planning  a  trip  to  Europe  and 
is  ready  to  act  as  a  messenger  or  lettercarrier ;  a  relative 
shall  visit  the  advertiser  who  is  ill;  and  a  reward  is  of- 
fered for  news  about  a  runaway.33  In  spite  of  its  handi- 
cap of  merely  an  annual  appearance,  the  almanac  definitely 
played  its  minor  part  as  advertiser  and  salesman. 

The  Sauer  Almanac  and  its  so-called  Germantown 
successors  used  advertisements  and  announcements  to  im- 
press upon  the  American  people  the  available  types  of 
religious  or  secular  books  and  pamphlets  and  also  mate- 
rials, such  as  papers,  lampblack,  ink,  dyes,  and  medicines, 
all  of  which,  with  many  other  staple  products,  could  be 
purchased  from  the  publisher  and  from  various  designated 
merchants. 

These  almanac  advertisements  reflect  the  German 
tendency  to  read  religious  books  and  others  of  an  excep- 
tionally practical  nature.  They  also  reveal  the  intense 
battle  between  the  sects  and  the  established  churches,  as 
well  as  the  heartening  struggle  to  make  the  citizens  of  the 
new  country  America-conscious.  God  and  country  are 
coupled  with  a  sense  of  honesty  and  decency  in  appealing 
to  the  American  public. 


30     For  the  announcement  in   Sauer's  Der  Geschicht-Schreiber,  see 

Knauss,  op.  cit.,  p.  61. 
3i     Ibid.,  p.  76. 

32  Ibid.,  p.  127. 

33  See  Anita  L.  Eyster,  compiler  and  translator,  "Notices  by  Ger- 
man and  Swiss  Settlers  ...  in  German  Newspapers,"  Publi- 
cations of  the  Pennsylvania  German  Folklore  Society,  III  (Fog- 
elsville,  Pa.,  1938)   41  pp. 
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APPENDIX 

(The  list  does  not  show  the  frequency  of  the  advertisements  but 
rather  the  variety  of  books  and  pamphlets.) 

1739:  Gottfried  Arnold,  Erfahrungs  Lehren,  his  last  writings 
edited  after  his  death  in  the  form  of  a  collection  of  sermons — fifteen 
shillings. 

Christoph  Schuetze,  Geistliche  Correspondenz ;  Gueldene  Rose;  a 
tract,  Von  der  E  wig  en  Weisheit;  an  epistle,  Von  der  Absonderung. 

An  abstract  of  Boehme's  writings.  Bernier,  Verborgenes  Leben. 
Nicolai,  Gedanken  vom  ewigen  Leben.  Heinrich  Miller,  Goettliche 
Liebes  Flamme.  Tobias  Eissler,  Unterricht  von  der  Neuen  oder  Wied- 
ergeburth.  Hedinger's  translation  of  the  New  Testament.  Gott- 
lieb, Andachten.  An  ABC  book,  "to  be  used  by  all  religions  without 
hesitation,  printed  in  Germantown  and  to  be  bought  for  8  pence." 

1741 :  A  "useful"  tract  on  marriage.  Nine  sermons  of  the 
Methodist  preacher,  George  Whitefield — Predigten,  a  1740  Sauer  im- 
print. Gilbert  Tennent's  sermon  about  the  danger  of  having  uncon- 
verted preachers — four  pence. 

1744:  A  treatise  in  five  parts,  at  one  shilling  a  copy.  Ernst 
Christoph  Hochmann,  Glaubensbekenntniss,  a  1743  Sauer  imprint 
("This  confession  of  faith,  sometimes  called  the  Dunker  creed,  was 
written  in  prison  in  Detmold  in  1702.  Although  never  officially 
adopted,  it  expresses  more  nearly  than  any  other  contemporary  doc- 
ument the  views  of  the  Brethren  in  Schwarzenau" — Reichmann,  op. 
cit.,  p.  9). 

1745:  A  tract,  Von  der  Erscheinung  der  Geister  und  verschied- 
ener  Seelen  Zustand  nach  diesem  Leben,  printed  in  Germantown  in 
1744 — six  pence.  A  tract  about  The  True  Rebirth,  "to  be  had  for 
the  asking." 

1746:  Luther's  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  with  many 
instructions  about  similar  verses  of  scripture — printed  in  German- 
town  in  1745.     Bibles. 

1747 :  A  treatise  by  a  baker  in  Wuerttemberg  by  the  name  of 
Jacob  Friedrig — three  pence.  A  tract,  Freymuethige  unpartheyische 
Gedancken,  dealing  with  religion  and  printed  in  Leipzig. 

1748:  A  booklet,  Eine  ruffende  Waechter  Stimme,  dealing  with 
the  disintegration  of  contemporary  Christianity. 

1749:  A  booklet,  Ein  mystischer  Seelen-Spiegel.  A  booklet, 
Vom  Zttstand  der  Seelen  nach  dem  Todt,  with  a  supplement:  "A 
Short  Description  of  a  Long  Journey  from  Babylon  to  Bethel.  Ger- 
hard Tersteegen,  Geistliches  Blumengaertlein,  including  Der  From- 
men  Lotterie  (According  to  Reichmann,  op.  cit.,  p.  10,  Der  Frommen 
Lotterie,  1744,  was  "a  card  game  of  381  tickets,  each  bearing  a  passage 
from  the  Bible,  followed  by  a  verse  of  four  lines  by  Gerhard  Ter- 
steegen.    This  lottery,  'in  which  no  man  could  ever  lose,'  is  an  elab- 
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oration  of  the  age-old  custom  of  searching  for  prognostication  in  im- 
portant books.") 

1750:  An  abstract  of  a  book  of  sermons  on  the  Gospels  by- 
Christian  Hoburg — "recently  published  in  Germantown."  Thomas 
a  Kempis,  Imitation  of  Christ,  printed  in  English  in  Germantown, 
1749. 

1753:  "The  recently  printed  Die  Schule  der  Weisheit  in  rimes, 
according  to  the  ABC's  (treats  of  Adam,  Christ's  communion,  re- 
pentance .  .  .  ).  "It  is  very  valuable  at  this  time."  The  1750 
abridged  German  edition  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  Imitation  of  Christ, 
for  children — called  Der  kleine  Kempis. 

1755:  Die  Neue  Aect  "which  every  official  such  as  surveyor, 
sheriff,  constable,  coroner  and  the  others  should  have"  (printed  in 
Germantown).  Hymnbook  of  the  Mennonites,  the  Ausbund,  Sauer 
imprint  of  1742.  Hymnbook  of  the  Reformed,  Kern  alter  und  neuer 
Lieder,  1752.  The  small  Heidelberg  Catechism.  A  grammar,  Ger- 
man and  English,  primarily  "for  the  uneducated  Germans  who  wish 
to  learn  English." 

1757:  The  New  Testament:  "a  new  edition  of  the  previously 
printed  New  Testament  on  pure  white  paper,  with  somewhat  larger 
letters  than  the  earlier  one"  (Sauer  printed  two  editions  of  the  New 
Testament  separately,  1745  and  1755,  and  one  of  the  Psalms  in 
1746).  Das  kleine  Davidische  Psalterspiel  der  Kinder  Zions,  1744, 
a  famous  German  hymnbook  in  early  America. 

1758:  Some  Gospel  Treasures  or  the  Holiest  of  all  Unavailing, 
"presented  in  various  sermons,  given  in  Kensington  and  elsewhere, 
by  John  Everard,  D.D.  Printed  in  London,  and  again  printed  in 
Germantown  1757."  Also,  "Both  booklets  about  the  people  who  came 
among  the  cannibals  in  Florida  and  about  the  two  persons  who  came 
among  the  Indians  at  Canegetschick  in  Pennsylvania."  Third  part 
of  John  Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  called  Des  Christen  Reise. 

1759:  A  German  translation  of  "the  last  Indian  treaty  .  .  . 
between  our  government  and  the  Indian  king  Tiediuskung,  in  the 
name  of  the  Ten  Nations."  Hymnbook  of  the  Lutherans,  the  Mar- 
burger  Gesangbuch  (615  hymns),  1757  Sauer  imprint. 

1760:  A  long  list  of  books  printed  in  Germantown  and  "still 
available."     Johann  Habermann's  Prayer  Books. 

1762:  Das  Leben  und  Heroische  Thaten  des  Koenigs  von 
Preussen,  Friedrichs  des  III. 

1765:  Jonathan  Dickinson's  description  about  cannibals  and 
William  Flemming's  story  about  his  captivity  among  the  Indians 
(see  the  year  1758). 

1767:  Johann  Arndt,  Paradies-Gaertlein.  Johann  Huebner, 
Neu-vermehrtes  und  verbessertes  Reales  Staats  und  Zeitungs-Lexi- 
con;  Curioeses  und  Reales  Natur-Kunst-Bergwercks  und  Handlungs- 
Lexicon. 
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1768:  Johann  Jacob  Woyd,  Schatzkammer,  an  "excellent"  medi- 
cinal book.     Halle  Bibles.     Johann  Arndt,  Wahres  Christenthum. 

1771:  Samuel  Lucius,  Paradiesische  Aloe — ("die  wahre  und 
ruhmwuerdige  Keuschheit").  Christopher  Dock,  Wohl  eingerichtete 
Schul-Ordnung,  actually  the  first  treatise  on  schoolteaching  in  Amer- 
ica— written  in  1750  and  not  published  until  1770. 

1772:  Johannes  Deigendesch,  Ross-Artzeney  Buch  vor  allerley 
Kranckheiten  der  Pferde,  Kuehe,  Schafe,  und  Schweine,  a  veterinary 
book. 

1773:     Die  Wandlende  Seele. 

1776:  Der  Geschwinde  Rechner,  arithmetic  in  German  and 
English. 

1778:  Reformed  Hymnbooks,  "which  include,  in  addition  to  Lob- 
wasser,  730  hymns,  also  the  Gospels,  the  Epistles,  etc."  (In  the  1755 
Almanac,  the  so-called  Marburger  Gesangbuch  or  Psalmen  Davids, 
"turned  into  German  rimes  by  Ambrosius  Lobwasser,"  was  adver- 
tised.). Salomon  Gessner,  Der  Tod  Abels,  in  fuenf  Gesaengen. 
Quarto  Bibles  "on  good  paper  and  in  clear  print."  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  Catechisms.  The  New  England  Primer  enlarged.  Luth- 
eran and  Reformed  ABC  books. 

1785:  Huebner,  Staats-  und  Zeitungs  Lexicon.  Hoburg, 
Theologia  Mystica.  Tissot,  Haus-Arzeney-Buch.  Gerhard  Terstee- 
gen,  Schatz-Kaestlein. 

1786:  Prayer  books  by  three  different  editors:  Zollikoffer,  Stark, 
Habermann.  Rambach,  Tngenden  Christi.  Freylinghau?en  and 
Franken,  Hohepriesterliches  Gebet.  Huebner,  Biblische  Historien 
with  illustrations. 

1788:     Young  Man's  Best  Companion.     Schulmeisters  Assistant. 

1789:  Basel  Bibles.  Halle  Bibles.  Rambach,  Evangelische 
Betrachtungen;  Passion.  Wolterdorf,  Evangelische  Psalmen.  Bo- 
gatsky,  Schatz-Kaestlein  der  Kinder  Gottes  in  2  Telle. 

1790:     Nuremberg  Bibles. 

1793:  "Ein  wohl  eingerichtetes  deutsches  ABC  Buchstabir- 
und  Lesebuch  zum  Gebrauch  deutscher  Schulen." 

1796:  "Collection  of  Devotional  Hymns  for  use  in  worship  in 
the  United  Evangelical-Lutheran  Churches  in  Pennsylvania  and 
neighboring  states.  (Collected  and  prepared  by  the  German  Evan- 
gelical-Lutheran  Ministerium,   second   edition)" 

1801 :     Second  edition  of  the  new  Reformed  hymnbook. 

1805:     Die  klcine  geistliche  Harfe  der  Kinder  Zions  left  press. 


Probability   and  Possibility 
in   Story   Situation 

by  Arthur  Herman  Wilson 


When  the  writer  of  stories  is  picking  and  shaping  sit- 
uations to  present  them  to  the  public  as  plays,  movies, 
magazines,  or  books,  he  understands  that  he  must  convince 
the  public  to  accept  what  he  is  writing  as  true  to  life,  i.e., 
true  to  life  as  the  public  envisages  it. 

What  is  going  to  be  the  yardstick  for  truth  in  fiction? 
Must  everything  be  possible  as  well  as  probable,  or  what? 

Somewhere  I  remember  reading  that  occasionally  a 
man  mentally  unbalanced  has  been  restored  to  sanity  by 
falling  out  a  window  and  landing  on  his  head.  Although 
such  a  shock  treatment  is  possible,  its  occurrence,  accord- 
ing to  frequency,  is  highly  improbable.  And  the  public 
would  not  be  inclined  to  accept  it  seriously  as  a  situation 
true  to  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  public  will  accept  a  situation 
which,  according  to  present  knowledge,  is  impossible  in 
fact  just  so  long  as  it  is  probable  in  human  motive. 

What  then  is  a  definition  of  the  probable  or  the  pos- 
sible? 

For  some  time  I  have  been  anxious  to  work  out  in  my 
own  mind  an  artistic  philosophy  to  be  applied  to  this  prob- 
lem. Finally,  the  impetus  for  this  present  paper  came 
through  a  kindred  thought  expressed  by  W.  Somerset 
Maugham : 

Now  the  audience  is  a  very  curious  animal.  ...  It  is  care- 
less of  probability  if  the  situation  excites  its  interest,  a  trait 
of  which  Shakespeare  made  extravagant  use;  but  jibs  at  a  lack 
of  plausibility.  Individuals  know  that  they  constantly  give 
way  to  impulse,  but  an  audience  insists  that  every  action  must 
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have  its  cogent  reason.     Its  chief  desire  is  to  be  assured  that 
the  make-believe  is  real.1 

Mr.  Maugham  is  rather  obscure  in  this  statement  be- 
cause he  seems  to  think  that  probability  and  plausibility 
are  not  one  and  the  same  thing.  But  the  dictionary  does 
not  agree  with  him.  They  are  virtually  synonymous.  Ap- 
parently, from  his  context,  Mr.  Maugham  means  to  suggest 
to  us  that  plausibility  is  the  same  as  cogent  reason,  a  con- 
cept which  we  can  understand  and  use. 

Mr.  Maugham  has  touched  upon  a  fascinating  idea: 
that  the  public,  through  cogent  reason,  has  a  logical  formula 
for  accepting  or  rejecting  situations  as  true  to  its  idea  of 
life.  But  Mr.  Maugham  does  not  go  on  to  tell  us  anything 
concrete  and  comprehensive. 

I  should  like  to  pursue  this  idea  of  his  by  going  so  far 
as  to  divide  the  kinds  of  story  situations  into  four  groups 
and  to  apply  two  yardsticks  to  each  one  of  these  groups. 

Let  us  start  by  saying  that  the  first  and  easiest  situ- 
ation would  be  that  which  is  both  probable  and  possible; 
the  opposite  of  that  would  be  a  situation  both  improbable 
and  impossible.  But  between  these  extremes  there  are 
two,  mixed  situations.  To  these  four  groups,  let  us  apply 
the  yardsticks  of  Frequency  and  Logic. 

First  we  must  take  these  ideas  step  by  step  through 
the  process  of  definition : 

I.  The  Probable  and  Possible.  It  can  happen  accord- 
ing to  our  knowledge,  and  it  is  likely  to  happen. 

II.  The  Probable  and  Impossible.  It  can  not  happen 
according  to  our  knowledge,  but  it  is  likely. 

III.  The  Improbable  and  Possible.  It  can  happen 
according  to  our  knowledge,  but  it  is  not  likely. 

IV.  The  Improbable  and  Impossible.  It  can  not  hap- 
pen according  to  our  knowledge,  and  it  is  not  likely  to 
happen. 


W.  S.  Maugham,  The  Summing  Up,  p.  91,  Penguin  Books,  Inc., 
New  York,  June,  1946. 
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Frequency  we  define  as  a  likely  number  of  occurrences. 
Lack  of  frequency  would  indicate  few  occurrences  and, 
therefore,  improbability. 

Logic  we  define  as  a  mental  acceptance  of  the  situ- 
ation as  true  to  life,  according  to  cause  and  effect.  The 
situation  to  be  logical  would  have  to  be  capable  of  being 
reduced  at  least  to  an  enthymeme,  if  not  to  a  complete 
syllogism. 

Let  us  go  back  now  and  do  two  things:  (1)  apply 
story  situations  to  the  four  groups  and  (2)  apply  the  two 
yardsticks  of  Frequency  and  Logic  to  the  situations  in 
these  four  groups. 

I.  The  Probable  and  Possible.  Boy  meets  girl,  they 
marry,  and  they  have  children. 

II.  The  Probable  and  Impossible.  Our  great-grand- 
children will  go  safely  by  rocket  to  the  moon  for  weekend 
holidays. 

III.  The  Improbable  and  Possible.  It  is  hourly  ex- 
pected that  a  stellar  collision  will  destroy  the  earth  in- 
stantaneously. 

IV.  The  Improbable  and  Impossible.  Caesar  and 
Alexander  the  Great  will  visit  the  President  of  the  United 
States  next  week. 

Now,  when  we  apply  Frequency  and  Logic  to  these 
four  groups,  let  us  note  a  rating  for  each  one  as  having 
F.  for  Frequency  and  L.  for  Logic,  or  not  having  it  (0). 

I.  It  can  happen  (L.)  and  it  is  likely  to  happen  (F.) 

II.  Today  it  is  an  impossibility  as  there  is  no  proof 
that  a  rocket  can  carry  people  safely  to  and  from  the  moon 
(0),  but  considering  the  mushroom  growth  (F.)  of  science 
it  is  not  safe  to  say  that  such  a  rocket  is  improbable  or 
generally  unlikely  one  hundred  years  from  now. 

III.  A  stellar  collision  causing  total  destruction  is 
not  an  impossibility  (L.),  but  since  in  million  of  years 
there  has  been  no  great  stellar  damage  done  to  the  earth, 
we  are  not  likely  to  accept  its  occurrence  as  probable  (0). 
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IV.  The  dead  are  not  in  the  habit  of  returning  in 
recognizable  form  to  make  party  calls  (0). 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  literary  references  have  al- 
ways placed  more  weight  upon  probability  than  upon  pos- 
sibility in  story  situation,  it  seems  that  Groups  I  and  II 
(the  Probable  Possible  and  the  Probable  Impossible)  offer 
greater  likelihood  of  success  to  the  story  writer  and  that 
Groups  III  and  IV  (the  Improbable  Possible  and  the  Im- 
probable Impossible)  are  not  the  stuff  that  acceptable  situ- 
ations are  made  of. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  examples  from  literature  and  see 
what  they  have  to  offer.  Mr.  Maugham  mentioned  Shake- 
speare. The  audience  "...  is  careless  of  probability,  if 
the  situation  excites  its  interest,  a  trait  of  which  Shake- 
speare made  extravagant  use."  If  Mr.  Maugham,  there- 
fore, had  Shakespeare  in  mind  without  giving  us  the  bene- 
fit of  any  specific  extravagances,  we  shall  have  to  supply 
our  own  by  turning  to  plays  that  were  run-of-the-mill,  and 
see  what  we  find. 

From  the  first  period  of  Shakespeare's  composition, 
let  us  inspect  the  Comedy  of  Errors.  On  its  face  value  it 
seems  rather  wild  as  a  story  situation:  two  sets  of  twins. 
Here  we  have  Antipholus  of  Ephesus  and  Antipholus  of 
Syracuse,  twin  brothers  with  twin  servants,  the  Dromios. 
Does  it  appear  to  be  fantastic?  Very  well.  We  shall 
analyze  it. 

We  know  that  twins  can  happen  and  also  are  likely  to 
happen.  They  are  not  to  be  classified  as  phenomena. 
They  are,  in  other  words,  the  Probable  and  the  Possible. 
Now  what  about  Frequency  and  Logic?  Obviously  both 
are  present.  A  sufficient  number  of  occurrences  maintains 
twins  as  likely,  even  more  likely  in  our  day  than  in  that 
of  the  Greeks  or  of  Shakespeare,  because  more  twins  born 
today  are  likely  to  reach  adulthood.  As  for  Logic,  we 
must  accept  the  situation  of  twins,  even  two  sets  of  them 
in  the  same  city  at  the  same  time,  as  a  truth  that,  from 
time  to  time,  makes  its  appearance.  Actually,  we  can  find 
no  occasion  to  question  why  audiences  have  accepted  the 
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Comedy  of  Errors  which  with  its  quadruple-barreled  con- 
fusion of  two  sets  of  twins  has  persisted  for  many  hun- 
dreds of  years. 

Next,  let  us  turn  to  a  play  of  the  second  period  of 
Shakespeare's  composition,  Twelfth  Night.  On  its  face 
value,  this  play  might  seem  to  give  us  no  reason  to  question 
any  situation  in  it.  But  actually,  on  close  inspection,  the 
story  situation  is  revealed  as  definitely  questionable  and 
weak.  All  of  Shakespeare's  ingenuity  was  needed  to  cover 
its  weakness  and  its  lack  of  probability.  Shakespeare  was 
successful  in  producing  the  necessary  "suspension  of  dis- 
belief"2 by  casting  forth  a  dramatic  smokescreen  through 
Toby  Belch,  Andrew  Aguecheek,  and  Maria  as  low  comic 
relief  for  the  rather  maudlin  love  situation. 

Specifically,  where  is  probability  called  into  question? 
It  occurs  chiefly  when  we  are  expected  to  believe  that 
Sebastian,  a  virile  young  man  of  strong  figure,  is  mistaken 
by  everyone  for  his  twin  sister  Viola,  who  is  disguised  as 
a  page  and  is  called  Cesario. 

It  was,  of  course,  common  on  the  Elizabethan  stage  to 
accept  girls  in  the  disguise  of  boys.  It  was  not  only  com- 
mon but  also  wise  and  natural  because  there  were  no 
actresses  in  those  clays,  and  young  boys  had  to  assume  the 
roles  of  girls  and  women.  Therefore,  a  young  boy  in  the 
famous  role  of  Rosalind  could  easily  be  convincing  as  a 
page  when  "she"  donned  long  hose  and  swaggered  along 
as  a  youth. 

But  to  expect  Sebastian  and  Viola,  brother  and  sister, 
to  be  interchangeable  in  physical  appearance  offers  a 
dramatic  convention  which  we  can  accept  only  if  the 
dramatist  works  hard  at  many  devices  in  order  to  cover 
up  the  improbability  and  produce  a  suspension  of  disbelief. 
How  did  he  do  it?  There  were  many  ways.  Sebastian 
did  not  talk  much,  and  so  there  was  not  a  great  problem 
of  voice.  He  and  his  sister  wore  elaborate  and  identical 
clothing  to  emphasize  likenesses,  in  broad  splashes  of  line 


2     Maugham,  op.  cit.,  p.  100. 
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and  color,  and  to  play  down  disparities  in  facial  and  physi- 
cal appearances.  Sebastian  did  not  remain  long  in  any 
one  scene.     These  were  some  of  the  devices  employed. 

And  so  it  was  that  an  improbable  situation  was  used 
successfully  because  an  audience  "is  careless  of  probability 
if  the  situation  excites  its  interest."  But  it  is  still  to  be 
remembered  that  the  violation  of  probability  has  usually 
placed  a  heavier  onus  upon  a  story  situation  than  most 
authors  have  been  able  to  bear. 

This  informal  analysis,  then,  leads  us  to  favor  the 
following  conclusion:  (1)  that  the  probable  and  possible, 
as  well  as  (2)  the  probable  and  impossible,  are  the  best 
story  situations;  (3)  that  the  improbable  and  possible  sit- 
uation is  successful  if  the  dramatist  can  create  a  suspension 
of  disbelief;  and  (4)  that  the  improbable  and  impossible 
combination  offers  no  seriously  accepted  situation. 
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Vol.  I Russell  Wieder  Gilbert 

The  Relation  of  Reflective  to  Intuitional  Consciousness 

in  the  Humanities  and  the  Fine  Arts G.  Morris  Smith 


NUMBER  TWO   (1946) 

The  Payment  of  the  Civil  War  Debt William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

Figures  From  Ci-Devant  France  (1626-1789) 

Arthur  Herman  Wilson 

Scope  of  Heine's  Reading  Based  on  His  Briefwechsel  (Hirth), 

Vols.  II  and  III Russell  Wieder  Gilbert 

NUMBER  THREE    (1947) 

Jacob  Sechler  Coxey,  Native  Pennsylvania       George  F.  Dunkelberger 

The  Struggle  between  President  Lincoln  and  Congress 

over  Disfranchisement  of  Rebels  (Part  I)     William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

The  G.  I.  Rules  Germany O.  Stanley  Stonesifer,  Jr. 
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